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very real. 

Now available in English for the first time, Female Homosexuality in Ancient 
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TRANSLATOR’S NOTE 


In her original French publication, Sandra Boehringer provides her own 
new translations of the Greek and Latin corpus she has engaged with. The 
English-language translations used for the present publication are drawn from 
authoritative published collections, selected for their proximity to the author’s 
scholarly choices; in some instances, I have adapted certain terms in order to 
remain as close as possible to her interpretations. The publications used feature in 
the bibliography at the end of the book, and the translator’s name is mentioned 
in a footnote on the first occurrence of the text. When nothing is specified, the 
translation provided is my own translation from the Greek or Latin text, checked 
and validated by the author. 

As regards contemporary studies published in other languages, I have sought 
to use existing English-language translations. In order to maintain the histori- 
ographic value of the references given in the footnotes and to enable the reader 
to locate these works in time, the original date of publication appears in brackets 
before the date of publication of the English-language translation. The few in- 
dications or bibliographical precisions added after the publication of the French 
original text will appear between brackets in footnotes. Where needed, transla- 
tions have been modified and adapted in accordance with the editions of ancient 
texts used by the author. 

Finally, the reader will find in the Preface to the English Translation reflections 
on the new scholarship regarding female homosexuality in Antiquity since the 
book was published. 
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PREFACE TO THE ENGLISH 
TRANSLATION (2020) 


Female Homosexuality in Antiquity: 
A History in the Present Tense 


Before meeting with a favorable response from scholars of ancient Greece and 
Rome, this book, L’Homosexualité feminine dans VAntiquité grecque et romaine, first 
caused a scandal in France. When it was published in October 2007 by Les Belles 
Lettres, under the patronage of the Association Guillaume Budé in the “Col- 


” 


lection d’études anciennes,” one of the shareholders and senior editors of the 
publishing house wrote a violently sexist and homophobic response, which was 
posted to the Belles Lettres website and also sent to the prestigious publishing 
house’s mailing list of twenty thousand subscribers. The four-page diatribe was 
littered with personal insults and other dubious invective. It is still painful for 
me to quote literally from this text, so I will refer instead to the response that 
Meryl Altman and Andrew Lear, two specialists in the field, wrote a few years 


y 
later’: 


The first word of the Chronicle posting’s title (“Broutons; genres; pois 
chiches,” meaning, it would seem, “Let us graze, genders, chickpeas”’) sets 
the tone. “Brouteuse” (grazer) is an offensive term for a Lesbian in French; 


1 Michel Desgranges, “Broutons; genres; pois chiches,” La chronique des Belles Lettres, November 
16, 2007, www.lesbelleslettres.com. 

2 I wish to express my uttermost gratitude to Andrew Lear and Mery] Altman for this text and 
for their support. Their response was published in Iris, the newsletter of the Lambda Classical 
Caucus, whose stated aim is to “promote research that reflects the personal and intellectual in- 
terests of queer scholars, and provide a bridge between Classics and the interdisciplinary fields 
of LGBT/Queer Studies, the history of sexuality, cultural studies, and gender theory.” 
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the verbal form is sometimes extended to “brouter le gazon” (to graze on 
the lawn). This is perhaps close in tone to the English “rug-muncher.” 
Desgranges starts his column by talking about the donkeys at his (coun- 
try?) house grazing on “erect blades of grass” with “their agile tongues”; in 
short, he flirts with a level of vulgarity one hardly expects to find on a pub- 
lisher’s web page, particularly in reference to one of its own publications. 
[...] The bulk of the column, however, is dedicated to attacking gender 
studies—which Desgranges says comes from Berkeley, the Ivy League (re- 
ally?), and the Village Voice (anymore?) and which he glosses for his reader: 
“en francais: propagande féministe” (in French: feminist propaganda). He 
brings up Foucault to associate him with “the celebration of fist-fucking” 
and goes on to say that common sense tells us that sexuality is a fact of 
nature and has no history. 


Writing for the national daily newspaper Le Monde, Jean Birnbaum pointed out 
that it was paradoxical (to say the least) for an editor to launch such an attack 
against a book from his own house’s catalogue, and emphasized the violence of 
Desgranges’ text, with its questionable and outdated echoes. In his review in the 
same issue of Le Monde, Louis-Georges Tin drew attention to another striking 
paradox: “In the 1970s, France was at the intellectual forefront of these new 
fields of research; today this is hardly the case. In spite of all those brilliant works, 
French academia turns out to be quite timid.”? 

The new manager of the publishing house, Caroline Noirot, wasted no time 
in removing the post from the site, for which I am sincerely grateful to her.* 
However, Desgranges’ was not the only homophobic review the book generated 
in French-speaking scholarly circles. I had dedicated my work to “all those who 
have never tried to convince me to choose a different subject.” Apparently, this 
did not go down well with a professor at the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes 
(EPHE), who had already written in 1999 an explicitly homophobic review of 
four American books”: she now proceeded, in her appraisal of my book, to drag 


3 Tin 2007. 

4 She then facilitated the publication of a collection of sources entitled Homosexualité: Aimer en 
Greéce et d Rome (Boehringer and Tin 2010). 

5 D. Gourevitch 1999, “La sexualité de l’Antiquité. Essai 4 propos de publications récentes,” 
L’Antiquité classique 68, pp. 331-334, is a review of the four following books: Larmour et al. 1998; 
Hallett and Skinner 1997; Clarke 1998; and James 1997. To illustrate its violence, it seems to me 
important to quote part of the text, in Altman’s and Lear’s translation (see note 9): 


It seems to me dishonourable for a historian to confuse history with politics. The history 
of sexuality is particularly compromised by the fight in favor of homosexuality, since it is 
certainly not the work of the historian to dictate the adoption of one sexual practice or 
another to his contemporaries. Quite the opposite: it is one of the duties of the historian 
not to weigh down historical research with the emotive and political burdens of the present 
day. But the battle in favor of the banalization of homosexuality is a protest against social 
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in unrelated matters, referring to research on syphilis and to Georg Rosenbaum, 
a “Jew who was usually unlucky but often really persecuted” [sic], and various 
irrelevant and disdainful remarks: “Should the history of women and of female 
homosexuality be written by ‘Lesbians, who are still shuffling behind Michel 
Foucault?”° The reference to the philosopher is hardly a compliment: in an- 
other review, D. Gourevitch describes him as “an excellent manipulator who 
was never much concerned with the truth” and ironically refers to his effort to 
“emasculate himself.”” 

Given my situation at that time, when social networks were rarely or only 
discreetly feminist and not yet very active within Classical Studies in France, my 
only recourse was to wait patiently for the book to be properly read by specialists 
in the field.* Even now, when I hold a university position and have participated 
in many scholarly conversations and contributed to collective books, I cannot 
forget that this work was first greeted with homophobic insults and hoots of 
derision, both outside and inside academia. As Altman and Lear said at the time, 
these threatening and derisive comments deserve to be publicized since they 
were really “attacks on all of us.”? 

Times may have changed, but questions about sexuality remain eminently 
political: as David M. Halperin (to whom I am so grateful for prefacing my 
book when it appeared) had pointed out in 1990, any work on sexuality has a 


reality. It calls for the destruction of society, to which the masculine/feminine opposition is 
essential, for all of us live by means of these structuring symbols of which the homosexual 
project makes a mockery. The grandeur of Greece, and then of Rome, is to have founded 
Western Civilization, having understood very well that even if many types of sexual and 
affective relations are permissible from time to time, they are not all equally normative. A 
couple is the union of differences; a homosexual couple is of a different nature and nothing 
can be based upon it. If I may be excused for stating the obvious, a man is not a woman; a 
woman is not a man; a man who plays at being a woman is only playing a role, and whoever 
insists otherwise is stuck in make-believe. However respectable it may be, a homosexual 
relationship is a private matter and, like all private matters outside marriage, should not be 
imposed as a human right erga omnes. Thus in my view it is impossible to be both a militant 
homosexual and a historian. The program of these “colleagues” is not historical; there is in 
it neither concern for truth, nor prudence, nor humility, nor honesty, nor objectivity, none 
of the virtues toward which the historian should strive. If at least it was a question of amo- 
rous passion, one might feel some sympathy; but it is more of a political passion, perhaps in 
some cases to destroy contemporary society, but usually, more despicably, to make a career 
of academic feminism or academic homosexuality, “gay” or lesbian: this is not yet a problem 
in French or Belgian universities, let’s try to keep it that way! [. . . T]his American stance is 
contributing to the destruction of the very conditions of life, and hedonism is not, can never 
be, a basis for life or for truth. 

6 Danielle Gourevitch, review of S. Boehringer’s book, Latomus 69, 2010, pp. 223-225, quotation 

p. 225. 

7 Gourevitch, op. cit. 1999, p. 331. 

8 A list of the reviews in chronological order is provided at the end of this preface. 

9 Altman and Lear 2010. 
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contemporary dimension, whether it deals with our times or with Antiquity.” 
While I was working on fragments of Archaic poetry and the scholia to Lucian, 
I did not expect to feel the proof of this so acutely! 

I have chosen to evoke this past experience so that others—students or schol- 
ars in the past, present, or future—may find the support they need to break out of 
their isolation, should they find themselves in the same situation. More broadly, 
I would like it to be understood that certain fields of research make greater de- 
mands on the lives of those who are committed to them, that threats and intimi- 
dation do still exist in academia, and that censorship, even when veiled, can lead 
to self-censorship. We should also remind ourselves that the working conditions, 
the freedom of thought and freedom of research that we in some spaces enjoy to- 
day, rest on the struggle and commitment of previous researchers. This freedom 
is never a ktéma es aei. 

But unhappy experiences bring happy surprises: friendships, contacts, confer- 
ences, international collective projects, including two panels at the annual meet- 
ing of the Society for Classical Studies, one in 2015 organized by Ruby Blondell 
and Kathryn Topper, dealing with humor and sexuality, and, more recently, one 
organized by Kirk Ormand and Kristina Milnor, in Washington, DC, in 2020, 
about female homosexuality (I will come back to this). 

That being said, translating a book so many years after its original French 
publication might seem rather odd from the perspective of scholarly research, 
especially in this fast-paced digital age and with the speedup in demands for 
research productivity from academic institutions. Yet this lapse of time does not 
strike me as a problem, for two main reasons. 

First, even though research on ancient sexuality has been flourishing over the 
past decade, general studies of sexual life in Greece and Rome are only begin- 
ning to attend to female homosexuality, while the remarkably few works center- 
ing female homosexuality that do exist concentrate on specific, isolated aspects of 
the question. Due to its broader approach and the connections it draws between 
all the elements of the corpus, L’Homosexualité feminine dans l’Antiquité grecque et 
romaine, though published in 2007, remains timely. Moreover, the fact that my 
book was published only in French has not allowed for as much exchange, re- 
sponse, and constructive criticism as I would have wished. The conversation I 
hoped my book would open has yet to happen. 

Second, reading this book after a certain lapse of time makes it possible to see 
the context in which it was conceived and received more clearly, and to provide 
an international perspective. In France, scholars working on gender and sexual- 
ity are not, as in some other countries, gathered together in Gender Studies or 
Women’s Studies faculties or departments. Moreover, there are two distinct (and 
asymmetrical) academic pathways for those who study Antiquity. An undergrad- 
uate degree in history covers all historical periods, including ancient history, 


10 See David Halperin’s indispensable book, One Hundred Years of Homosexuality (1990). 
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but students work from translations rather than original Greek and Latin texts, 
and thus are not prepared for detailed formal analysis. On the other hand, a stu- 
dent who pursues a degree in “Lettres classiques” will study Greek and Latin, 
along with French literature from the Middle Ages to the twenty-first century, 
but without receiving any training in history or the social sciences. This course 
of literary study incorporates linguistics, including Greek and Latin philology, 
and remains deeply rooted in the traditional approach to texts inherited from 
the German school of Altertumswissenschaft. In the 1970s and 1980s, the Centre 
Gernet (known as the School of Paris), founded by Jean-Pierre Vernant, Pierre 
Vidal-Naquet, Marcel Detienne, and Nicole Loraux among others, tried to put 
an end to this artificial gap between the disciplines, by establishing a historical— 
anthropological approach from within ancient studies. The gap persists, how- 
ever, as we can see from the continued marginalization (or one might say, exile) 
of Michel Foucault.'! 

Reading this book now, the reader can appreciate what territory remains to 
be charted, what contributions have been made by recent work (on sexuality 
and gender more generally or on this specific subject), and what well-established 
conclusions ought to be revisited. New documents have also been added to the 
corpus, both recent discoveries and reinterpretations. This, then, provides me 
with the opportunity to trace how the place of female homosexuality in research 
on ancient sexuality has evolved, while updating the bibliography with works 
published since 2007. 

The following account cannot of course claim to be exhaustive, and the dates 
given are simply meant as signals of the general trends I want to highlight. I 
should also be clear that I am using the term “homosexuality” in a heuristic way, 
without meaning to endorse the approach that claims to rediscover modern gay 
and lesbian identity categories in ancient sources. Tracing the history of “homo- 
sexuality” helps to identify the periods when this theme has appeared significant 
to researchers, apart from whatever their methods and theoretical conceptions of 
sexuality may have been. 

Scholarly study of Greek sexuality began in Germany in the eighteenth 
century. Despite some impressive scholarship, and widespread (if vague) public 
awareness of Greek “pederasty,” the moral climate caused most Classicists to ig- 
nore or actively deny the historical existence of same-sex relations in Greek and 
Roman culture, or at best to minimize their importance.!” There were a few areas 


11 On the conflicted relation of classicists to the work of Michel Foucault, see my study entitled 
“Refuser les universaux: Une histoire foucaldienne de la sexualité antique, une histoire au 
présent” (Boehringer 2016). 

12 In the moral context of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, the academics who dealt 
with the subject personally distanced themselves from it by presenting it as a revolting or exotic 
oddity. Whether or not this attitude was sincere, some of these studies seem to have been carried 
out quite conscientiously. That was the case for the article on “Paderastie” by Moritz Meier in 
the 1837 Allgemeine Enzyklopddie der Wissenschaften und Kiinste (vol. 3, pp. 147-189), which was a 
valuable resource for a French book by George Herelle, published under the pseudonym L.-R. 
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of scholarship where this was less true. For male “pederasty,” one such area was 
the study of vase-painting, where the influence of nineteenth-century German 
scholarship was particularly strong and where foundational scholar John Beazley 
insisted on bringing the topic to the attention of English-language scholarship.'? 
Same-sex relationships in Antiquity were also mentioned under the rubric of 
“rites of passage”; they were generally presented as a behavior that needed to be 
explained by something else, or as a temporary phase of “inversion” that would 
later be reversed,'* and the discussion did not lead to any broader rethinking of 
sexual categories. In this context, there were sometimes brief mentions of sexual 
relations between women, but without any specific analysis. Barring a few rare 


15 


exceptions, ° research on lesbian love was generally conducted outside academia, 


especially through the sometimes idealized figure of Sappho."® 

During what I would identify as a second phase, the topic was still marginal- 
ized in academia, in spite of a general shift toward greater openness in the wider 
social and political context. From the 1970s to the mid-1990s, fueled by struggles 
against discrimination, by the expansion of Women’s Studies in universities, and 
by the greater circulation of Michel Foucault’s work!’ and the theoretical con- 
tributions of gender studies, work on the history of women, on the one hand, 
and on homosexuality, on the other, developed and progressively made its way 
into the scholarly study of Antiquity in the United States and UK (more timidly 
in France). Numerous works were published which drew a more precise picture 


Pogey-Castries, Histoire de l'amour grec dans Vantiquité, par M.-H.-E. Meier, augmentée d’un choix de 
documents originaux et de plusieurs dissertations complémentaires (Paris, 1930). Another author who 
chose anonymity was Peter Brandt: his pioneering work, Sittengeschichte Griechenlands, was pub- 
lished in 1925 under the pseudonym Hans Licht (it was translated into English in 1932 under the 
title Sexual Life in Ancient Greece). For a historiographical overview of this period of history and 
discussion of its methodology, see Halperin et al. 1990, pp. 3-19; Halperin 1990 and 2002, pp. 
1-23; Blanshard 2010, pp. 143-163; and Lear 2015, pp. 116 and 130. I thank Andrew Lear for his 
comments and for bibliographic assistance on this theme, his area of specialization. 

13 John Beazley, 1947, “Some Attic Vases in the Cyprus Museum,” Proceedings of the British Academy 
33, pp. 195-247. 

14 On homosexuality in the history of rites of passage, see the review of Patzer’s book by Halperin 
(1990, pp. 54-71). For an overview of the history of the relations between anthropology and 
ancient history on the subject of homosexuality in “rites of passage,” see Boehringer 2014. 

15 W. Kroll devoted a third of the article “Lesbische Liebe” he published in the Pauly-Wissowa 
in 1925 to the term lesbiazein (which should not be confused with sexual relations between 
women) and listed the known sources without developing any historical or anthropological 
analysis. Peter Brandt’s book, Sittengeschichte Griechenlands, contains a small chapter with the 
explicit title: “Die lesbische Liebe” (Brandt [1925-1926] 1962, pp. 224-234): it should be re- 
membered that the book was published under a pseudonym. 

16 See, for example, the translations of Sappho by Renée Vivien (1903) or the book Sappho: Histoire 
d’un poete et traduction intégrale de Veuvre (1966), by journalist and writer Edith Mora, which was 
awarded a prize by the Académie francaise. The idealization of Sappho has become an impor- 
tant topic within Classical Reception Studies: see, for example, Joan DeJean, Fictions of Sappho, 
1546-1937 (University of Chicago Press, 1989), and Yopie Prins, Victorian Sappho (Princeton, 
New Jersey, Princeton University Press, 1999). 

17 Foucault 1976 and 1984a, b. 
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of the erotic landscape in different cultural contexts—celebrated monographs on 
male homosexuality and edited collections about ancient sexuality!® which have 
now become classics. This major stage in the history of ancient sexuality was 
marked by the publication of a groundbreaking book, with an agenda-setting 
title and an enlightening preface: the collective volume entitled Before Sexuality: 
The Construction of Erotic Experience in the Ancient Greek World." 

This recognition led to a new vision of ancient societies and a better under- 
standing of social, political, and family relations in the Greek and Roman worlds. 
Yet during that period female homosexuality per se often remained underex- 
plored. In the late 1970s and early 1980s, it only appeared in the margins or as an 
aside in general studies and was not truly integrated into the global reflection on 
ancient sexuality. Dover dealt with “Greek Homosexuality” in male terms, but 
dedicated an “appendix” to women.”” In 1984, Michel Foucault gave a crystal 
clear commentary on the world of ancient aphrodisia, but did not consider female 
homosexuality.”! 

In this period, it was mainly in studies of Archaic melic poetry that female 
homoeroticism was discussed: today this seems inevitable, given the nature of the 
erotic expression in the songs of Sappho and Alcman’s Partheneia, but until then, 
most papyrologists and philologists had avoided the issue.?” From the late 1970s 
on, interest in the performance and context of these songs led scholars such as 
Claude Calame, Judith Hallett, Eva Stehle, André Lardinois, and Ellen Greene, 
among others, to study the erotic impulse recorded there.”° 

Taking a more historical perspective, Eva Cantarella published a book in 1988 
developing a global approach to what she called “bisexuality” in Greece and 
Rome, in which a few pages were devoted to women (on the subjects of initia- 
tion in Archaic Greece and Roman satire).74 In Constraints of Desire, John Win- 
kler dedicated a chapter to eroticism in Sappho’s poetry, which was integrated 


18 It is of course impossible to list all of these very numerous publications (see, among others, 
Brisson 1973; Dover [1978] 1989; Halperin 1990; Winkler 1990a; Gleason 1995; Calame [1996] 
1999; Hallett and Skinner 1997; Williams 1999; Lardinois and McClure 2001; Rabinowitz and 
Auanger 2002; Nussbaum and Sihvola 2002; Skinner 2005; Lear and Cantarella 2008). For a 
historiographical account and a thematic bibliography, see the contributions to A Companion to 
Greek and Roman Sexualities (Hubbard 2014) and the detailed prefaces to the collective volumes 
edited by Masterson, Rabinowitz, and Robson 2015 and Blondell and Ormand 2015. For a 
presentation of these works from a transatlantic perspective, see my preface to the French trans- 
lation of Before Sexuality (Halperin et al. 1990): Boehringer 2019. 

19 Halperin, Winkler, and Zeitlin 1990 (the book was published in a French translation in 2019 by 
Editions Epel, in the collection entitled “Les grands classiques de l’érotologie moderne”). 

20 Dover [1978] 1989, pp. 171-184. 

21 Foucault [1984a] 1985, [1984b] 1986. 

22 See Parker 1993. 

23 See Calame [1977] 1997, on Alcman’s poetry. On Sappho, see Hallett 1979, Stehle [Stigers] 
1979, Winkler 1981, Lardinois 1989 and 1996, and Greene 1996, among others. 

24 The author’s analysis nevertheless diverges from other works, by Winkler and Halperin in par- 
ticular, since she uses the terms “homosexuality” and “bisexuality” to describe ancient attitudes 
and behavior. See Cantarella [1988] 2002. 
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into a wider reflection on Greek norms and categorizations.” Yet scholarly stud- 
ies dealing specifically with love between women remained scarce: when Judith 
Hallett published in 1989 an article devoted to ancient Rome with the words 
“female homosexuality” in the title, this was truly a breakthrough.”° 

It is only very recently, during what I would call a third phase in the late 1990s 
and in the 2000s—that is to say, well after male homosexuality and “ancient ped- 
erasty” were established as subjects for serious study—that female homosexuality 
has been explored as a specific field of inquiry with its own logic and periodi- 
zation, and without projecting any preconceived assumptions about the man— 
woman duality or the analogy between ancient female and male homosexuality. 

Two monographs explicitly devoted to the topic were published at that time. 
Love Between Women: Early Christian Responses to Female Homoeroticism by Berna- 
dette Brooten, published in 1996,?’ dealt with early Christian representations 
and therefore paid some attention to Greek and Roman culture, with special 
interest in Roman Egypt. The book gave rise to a rich and fruitful exchange 
between David Halperin and Bernadette Brooten about methodology: are we 
really talking about identities? Should the term “homosexuality” be used to de- 
scribe, say, the tribades and cinaedi mentioned in second- and third-century trea- 
tises on astrology? This is an important debate, which covers some of the same 
ground as the controversies between the defenders of an essentialist approach to 
sexual categories and those—inspired by the Chicago School anthropologists 
and by Michel Foucault—who advocate a constructionist approach, in which 
“homosexuality” and “heterosexuality,” both anachronistic terms, are to be 
understood as heuristic tools. Homosexuality only dates back to one hundred 
years ago, David Halperin claimed in 1990, and his dialogue with B. Brooten 
reexamines the method best suited to doing the history of homosexuality.7* The 
second monograph, my own study of the sources on female homosexuality in 
the ancient non-Christian Greek and Roman world, follows the constructionist 
approach which David Halperin had developed to understand ancient sexual- 
ity,?? but which had not yet been thoroughly applied to the subject of female 
homoeroticism. It seemed particularly important to avoid carrying over analytic 
categories too rigidly, and not to begin by dividing practices between “active” 
and “passive,” especially in the case of female homoeroticism, but rather to re- 
cover as sensitively as possible how the Ancients made sense of their sexual world. 

During this period, studies about specific aspects of sexual relations between 
women were also published, using as their main sources the poetry of Sappho, Ovid’s 


25 Winkler 1990a, pp. 162-187. A first version of the text had been published in 1981. 

26 Hallett 1989. For discussion of the scholarly work on sexuality produced during the period, see 
the detailed analysis and the list of recent books in Arthur-Katz 1989. 

27 Brooten 1996. 

28 Brooten 1998; Halperin 1997 and 1998. 

29 Halperin 1990. 
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Metamorphoses, Lucian’s Dialogues of the Courtesans, and iconography.°° Two impor- 
tant examples are Jane Snyder’s Lesbian Desire in the Lyrics of Sappho and the collective 
volume edited by Nancy Rabinowitz and Lisa Auanger, Among Women: From the 
Homosocial to the Homoerotic in the Ancient World.>! Thus, ancient female sexuality was 
no longer considered as a silent and obscure area, with no sources available for the 
historian, or as a subordinate issue to the study of male homosexuality. This marked 
an important turning point in the history of research on female homosexuality. 

A new stage in this history, which can be called a fourth phase, began to take 
shape around 2010. The topic of female homosexuality is now frequently in- 
cluded in edited collections that develop general approaches to ancient sexuality 
and eroticism. Combining the methods of history and cultural anthropology, 
these works sometimes entirely avoid using the terms homosexuality and heter- 
osexuality, not even as heuristics. 

The current vitality of the field can be seen in the publication of many im- 
portant collections that insist, starting from their titles, on the editors’ determi- 
nation to leave behind past debates and favor original lines of research: let me 
mention, in particular, Ancient Sex: New Essays, edited by Ruby Blondell and 
Kirk Ormand; Sex in Antiquity: New Essays on Gender and Sexuality in the Ancient 
World, edited by Mark Masterson, Nancy Rabinowitz, and James Robson; and A 
Companion to Greek and Roman Sexualities (ed. Hubbard), a collection of articles 
by more than twenty specialists in the field.°* In France, an equally important 
sign is the inclusion, in recent general reference works and overview histories 
of sexuality, of articles explicitly devoted to female homosexuality and chapters 
that put an end to the old-fashioned doxa about “Greek mores” or the “private 
life” of the Romans.* Finally, in 2017 the entry “homosexuality, female” made 
its appearance in the online version of the Oxford Classical Dictionary,** next to 
“homosexuality” (Halperin) and “heterosexuality” (Parker) which had already 
been added in 1996 to the third print edition. 

These syntheses and collections have succeeded in introducing a wider public 
to what academic studies, which often address sexuality or eroticism in terms 
accessible only to insiders, have brought to light over the past thirty years. 
Female homosexuality certainly continues to be studied in itself, starting from 
specific source documents, but often the question is also now integrated with 
a broader cross-disciplinary approach.*° There are new perspectives on bodies 


30 On Ovid’s Metamorphoses: Gordon 1997, Pintabone 2002, Ormand 2005, Walker 2006. About 
Lucian’s Dialogue of the Courtesans: Haley 2002, Gilhuly 2006. On the subject of images: Petersen 
1997, Rabinowitz 2002, Auanger 2002. 

31 Snyder 1997, Rabinowitz and Auanger 2002 (this is by no means an exhaustive survey). I should 
also mention Yatromanolakis 2007, published in the same year as the Belles Lettres edition of 
my book. The study of Sappho has flourished over the last few decades. 

32 Blondell and Ormand, 2015; Masterson, Rabinowitz, and Robson 2015; Hubbard, 2014. 

33 See Mossuz-Lavau 2014; and Steinberg 2018 or Bodiou and Mehl, 2019. 

34 Boehringer 2017. 

35 See, for example, Boehringer 2015 and Gilhuly 2015 in the collective work edited by Blon- 
dell and Ormand 2015; Boehringer 2014b in Masterson, Rabinowitz, and Robson 2015; 
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and gender,*° 


calling upon other concepts and allowing for an intersectional 
approach to the world “before sexuality.” These studies largely pay tribute to 
Michel Foucault®” and stress the value of working with new methods from newer 
fields of study (gender studies, postcolonial studies, queer studies).°* 

Furthermore, the discovery of two “new papyri” by Sappho in the twenty- 
first century has given rise to intense academic debate in the fields of papyrol- 
ogy and Archaic poetry. Although the boundary between these two fields is 
still rather impermeable (certain papyrologists do not pay much attention to the 
work of anthropologists on ancient sexuality), the (homo)erotic dimension of the 
“new” fr. 58 and of the Kypris Song has not gone unnoticed.°? 

New questions have thus emerged, crossing disciplinary boundaries and call- 
ing on a more fluid understanding of identity: they have to do with humor, with 
transgender and queer issues, with exclusion, domination, and social minorities, 
and so forth.*” Visible in all this is an intentional commitment to identify and 
correct the blind spots about gender which for too long led the field of history 
to exclude matters it deemed “minor,” such as female homosexuality. The meth- 
odologies employed are various, and of course scholars often disagree on specific 
issues. Nonetheless, a new history of sexuality is indeed under construction in 
the field of Classical Studies. 

As I write, I am happy to close my historiographical account by mention- 
ing the panel organized by the Lambda Classical Caucus, entitled “Lesbianism 
Before Sexuality,” and co-chaired by Kirk Ormand and Kristina Milnor during 
the meeting of the SCS in Washington, DC in 2020: I was invited to give a 
closing response, since the presentations were built around the themes set forth 
in my book. This was the first panel exclusively and explicitly dedicated to the 
subject, under a title that clearly underlines the heuristic dimension of the term 
“lesbianism.” 


Levin-Richardson 2013 and Milnor 2014, pp. 191-232, about Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum 
4.5296. On the figure of Iphis or Callisto in Ovid, see Kamen 2012 and Oliver 2015. See 
also the second edition (2010) of Williams 1999 and his recent work on friendship in Rome, 
Williams 2012, especially pp. 73-74 regarding Camilla in Virgil’s Aeneid. 

36 About this approach, see Holmes 2010 and 2012. See also the work of Michel Briand, particu- 
larly Briand 2012 and 2021. 

37 See Blondell and Ormand 2015b, Ormand 2014, Boehringer 2019. 

38 See the topics of the panels organized at the annual meetings of the SCS by the Lambda Classical 
Caucus (founded in 1989 under the name Lesbian and Gay Classical Caucus, it is currently led by 


Sarah Levin-Richardson and Mark Masterson). The list reflects the richness of ongoing work 
on these subjects and the scholars’ responsiveness to these new epistemological fields. 

39 It should be noted that the “lesbian” meaning of fr. 58 had been identified long ago by John J. 
Winkler, who could then only rely on the few words mentioned in the P. Oxy. 1787: Winkler 
1990b. On lesbian eroticism in the new fragment 58, see Boehringer 2013. On P. Sapph. 
Obbink, see, among numerous publications, the studies published in Bierl and Lardinois 2016, 
and Boehringer and Calame 2016 and 2019. 

40 Here are just a few examples of a very abundant production: on gender diversities, see Dyer and 
Surtees 2020, with contributions by Begum-Lees and by Ash; and on sexuality and social class 
in Rome, Levin-Richardson 2019. 
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In a certain way, during this fourth phase, the historiography of male homo- 
sexuality and of female homosexuality in the ancient world have been converg- 
ing, putting into practice the idea that these contemporary categories, which 
result from a modern “apparatus [dispositif] of sexuality,’ should fade into the 
background as we pursue our research, so that the categories and understandings 
of those we are studying can come into clearer view. It is to be hoped that this 
new stage will enable us to refine our tools of analysis even further, to avoid (an- 
cient and modern) blind spots, and to dispense at last with those long introductory 
justifications that scholars who engaged in these fields—considered “marginal” 


and therefore really “risky”! 


—have had to produce, as a kind of passport to the 
“serious” domain of the study of Antiquity. Perhaps we can hope that in future 
work, this work might not seem daring at all, but will be understood as an essen- 
tial, central part of a global knowledge of Greek and Roman societies. 

The book you are about to read, which developed out of a strict focus on 
the ancient documents referring to amorous and/or sexual relations between 
women, did not aim to produce a “separate” history but rather sought to bring 
such relations into the global corpus of documents useful to the elaboration of a 
history of sexuality, by dedicating to them the same serious analysis received by 
those concerning men. As outlined by Michel Foucault, this history presupposes 
neither the continuity nor the invariability of concepts and objects, and sheds 
light, on a broader scale, on the processes by which individual men and women 
are led to recognize themselves as the subjects of their desire and of their own 
lives. What importance should be given to the work of erés in a different dispositif 
from that of modern sexuality? As Paul Veyne wrote, following in the footsteps 
of his friend Foucault, the goal is to “analyze historical and social formations in 


é c 2 
order to uncover their singular strangeness.’”"” 


There is no “sexuality” in this 
book, for that is an extremely recent and singular historical experience. Rather, 
there are documents that demand that the researcher embrace a larger landscape, 
trying to make out the dispositif that was specific to ancient societies and that lies 
beyond our questioning. The investigation 1s not over. 

To conclude this preface, I am happy to express my sincere gratitude to 
Routledge and to Amy Davis-Poynter for her warm and generous assistance. 

I would like to thank Meryl Altman most warmly for her enthusiasm, moral 
support, and invaluable help on linguistic and academic matters in the making 
of this English book. 

I also wish to thank my friends and colleagues living in the United States, in 
England, and in New Zealand for their support, which mattered so much to me, 
and their trust: David Halperin, Ruby Blondell, Kirk Ormand, James Robson, 


41 The terms come from the description of the John J. Winkler Memorial Prize, awarded to “the 
author of the best undergraduate or graduate essay in any risky or marginal field of classical 
studies.” 

42 Veyne 2008, p. 22; see also p. 24. 
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Mark Masterson, Nancy Rabinowitz, Thomas Hubbard, Andrew Lear, Meryl 
Altman, Deborah Kamen, and Sarah Levin-Richardson. 

My thanks go next to the friends with whom I enjoyed the scholarly adventure 
of the EFiGies workshop “Gender, sex and sexuality in the Greek and Roman 
worlds”: Rostom Mesli, Maxime Pierre, Charles Delattre, Marine Chabrol, and 
Stavroula Kefallonitis; and the friends and colleagues involved in our project 
Eurykleia: The women who had a name (ANHIMA Research Center’): Violaine 
Sebillotte Cuchet, Adeline Grand-Clément, and Sandra Péré-Nogués. Many 
thanks too to my friends in Strasbourg who have given me continuous support: 
Stéphanie Alkofer, Michéle Haller, Aline Mathy, Aviva Roditi. 

Finally, I wish to thank all those who first encouraged me to conduct this 
research and facilitated its development, as well as all my close friends and rela- 
tives: Jacques Gaillard, Gyorgy Karsai, Jean Gascou, Luc Brisson (my dear Ph.D. 
supervisor), Michel Briand, Claude Calame, Philippe Moreau, Louis-Georges 
Tin, Florence Dupont, Hubert, Marinette, and Nadine Boehringer, Isabelle 
Chatelet, Jean Allouch, and of course Laurie Laufer. 


Translated by Stéphanie Alkofer. 


Reviews of L’Homosexualité feminine dans I’Antiquité grecque et 
romaine, listed in chronological order 


Birnbaum Jean, ‘Bon sens et mauvais genre’, ‘Le Monde des livres’, Le Monde, 7 December 
2007, p. 2. 

Tin Louis-Georges, ‘Amours féminines’, ‘Le Monde des livres’, Le Monde, 7 December 
2007, p. 8. 

Brethes Romain, Le Point, n° 1834, 8 November 2007. 

Tamagne Florence, nonfiction.fr, 21 November 2007 [online]. 

Dalmon Sébastien, Parutions.com, 4 April 2008 [online]. 

Delattre Charles, La Vie des idées, 18 June 2008 [online]. 

Mesli Rostom, Genre et histoire 2, 2008 [online]. 

Leduc Claudine, Clio. Histoire, femmes et sociétés, 28, 2008, pp. 275-307. 

Boéls-Janssen Nicole, Revue des études latines 86, 2008, pp. 429-432. 

Lear Andrew, Classical World, 103.1, 2009, pp. 120-121. 

Sebillotte Cuchet Violaine, Annales HSS 5, 2009, pp. 1202-1203. 

Fornaro Sotera, Bryn Mawr Classical Review, 4 November 2012 [online]. 

Leite Letticia Batista Rodrigues, Classica — Revista Brasileira de Estudos Classicos 27.2, 2013, 
pp. 227-238. 

Ormand Kirk, American Journal of Philology 134, 2013, pp. 163-166. 


43 The ANHIMA Research Center (Anthropology and History of the Ancient World), founded 
on January 1, 2010, is the product of the fusion of three research teams, the Centre Louis 
Gernet: Comparative Research on Ancient Societies; the Centre Gustave Glotz: Research 
on the Hellenistic and Roman Worlds; and Phéacie: Cultural Practices in Greek and Roman 
Societies. 
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David Halperin 


The history of sexuality is now such a respectable discipline, or at least such an 
established one, that it is easy to forget how startling, only a short time ago, the 
very idea of it seemed. When in 1976 Michel Foucault published the first volume 
of what he daringly called a “History of Sexuality,” his title sounded bizarre, 
almost a contradiction in terms. How, after all, could sexuality have a history? 
Sexuality, we used to think, could no more have a history than gravity, or any 
natural force, and it made no more sense to speak of a history of sexuality than 
it did to speak of a history of breathing. Attitudes to sexuality might change, or 
ways of classifying sexual behavior might vary from one society to another, but 
sexuality itself, we used to assume, has always been the same. 

Nowadays we are so accustomed to the notion that sexuality does indeed have 
a history that we do not often ask ourselves what kind of history sexuality has. 
That is the question Sandra Boehringer’s fascinating and original study forces us 
to confront. It makes us ask ourselves how exactly—in what respects, according 
to what kind of temporality, in what terms, in which of its dimensions or aspects, 
and with what consequences—sexuality has a history. 

Earlier historians of sexuality, responding to the challenge of Foucault’s rad- 
ical claim that sexuality came into being only in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, answered that question in a number of ways. Their responses reveal a 
variety of strategies for articulating the relation between sameness and difference, 
continuity and discontinuity, in the history of sexuality. The constructionist— 
essentialist debate of the late 1980s should be seen as a particularly vigorous effort 
to force a solution to this question, with constructionists arguing that different 
societies produce different forms of erotic life as well as different human sub- 
jects, while essentialists argued that human beings are always basically the same 
and that sexual types do not vary across the centuries any more than do blood 
types, assuming merely different guises in different historical contexts. Long 
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after constructionists claimed to win this debate, and essentialists claimed to 
expose the bad scholarship produced by it, and everybody else claimed to be sick 
and tired of it, the basic question about the historicity of sexuality has remained. 

It is not likely to be resolved any time soon. For historical analysis is no ar- 
gument against pleasure, and it is sometimes very pleasurable—especially for the 
members of stigmatized sexual minorities—to identify with glamorous figures 
from the past, which they can do most easily if they see those figures as sharing 
with them a common nature or sexual identity. Even the most austere or self- 
aware historical scholar cannot hold out against those pleasures for long, though 
most of us have sense enough to surrender to them only in our off hours.** The 
irresistible tendency to refashion past sexual cultures in our own image says a lot 
about our historical situation, the functioning of contemporary sexual categories, 
our need for the past, and the character and qualities of historical desire itself. 
And there can be hermeneutic as well as political advantages to foreground- 
ing historical correspondences and similitudes. Identification gets at something, 
something important: it picks out resemblances, connections, echo-effects. Iden- 
tification is a form of cognition. It is not to be despised or dismissed. 

The history of sexuality that Sandra Boehringer practices, and that I prefer, 
acknowledges the power and pleasures of identification but does not allow itself to 
be seduced by them. We do not hesitate to take our current concepts of sexuality, 
even our politics of sexuality, as the springboard for historical inquiry, because 
we understand that the outcome of historical investigation is not rigidly deter- 
mined by its point of departure—especially when our entire method is designed 
to ensure that we do not merely rediscover in the past what we have projected 
onto it ourselves. That is why a historical inquiry can be framed by a modern, 
anachronistic preoccupation with sexuality, as Sandra Boehringer freely admits, 
and can even proceed from a position of political militancy, without impugning 
its scholarly credentials or calling into question its own objectivity. Sometimes 
the most effective ideological weapon in contemporary political struggles turns 
out to be nothing more, which is to say nothing less, than an accurate, rigorously 
precise, thoroughly professional decipherment of the historical evidence. 

One of the paradoxes of the history of sexuality is that the discipline which 
goes by that name does not presume that “sexuality” will necessarily be the ba- 
sis, or the object, of its study. Despite what the words “the history of sexuality” 
might appear to imply, the history of sexuality does not posit the existence of an 
entity called “sexuality” as a stable object of historical investigation across differ- 
ent periods and cultures. Rather, in keeping with the example given by Foucault 
(whose “history of sexuality” actually derealizes sexuality as a positive object of 
historical study), most historians of sexuality adopt the strategy of placing so 
much heuristic pressure on the concept of sexuality that it ultimately dissolves 


44 Compare the present study, for example, to Sandra Boehringer, Dika, éleve de Sappho. Lesbos, 
600 av. J.C. (Paris: Autrement, 1999). 
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and gives way to other conceptual or discursive strategies for representing the so- 
cial life of desire. If we cannot hope to escape our own modernity, our contem- 
porary situation, at least we can insist on forcing our modern categories to display 
their inner contradictions even as we apply them to the past—by and in the very 
act of applying them to the past. The point is not to dream of transcending them 
by virtue of some perfect methodological suspension, by an austerely historicist 
determination to identify and bracket our own ideological presuppositions so 
as to describe earlier phenomena in all their irreducible cultural specificity and 
time-bound purity, but to take them so seriously in our historical deployment 
of them that we make them reveal their limitations as instruments of historical 
analysis. Far from finding “sexuality” everywhere it looks, the history of sexual- 
ity aims to undo itself in the very course of its activity. 


The tensions between interpretative emphases on continuity and discontinuity, 
identity and difference, sameness and alterity appear with almost painful inten- 
sity in the historiography of homosexuality. They reflect not only the high po- 
litical stakes in any contemporary project that involves producing representations 
of homosexuality but also the irreducible definitional uncertainty about what 
homosexuality itself really is.4° The consequences of this uncertainty for histori- 
ans were set out clearly and definitively by George Chauncey in the introduction 
to a pathbreaking anthology of lesbian and gay history published in 1989: 


Same-sex genital sexuality, love and friendship, gender non-conformity, 
and a certain aesthetic or political perspective are all considered to have 
some (often ambiguous and always contested) relationship to that complex 
of attributes we today designate as homosexuality. Much historical research 
has been an effort to locate the antecedents of those characteristics a given 
historian believes are constitutive of contemporary gay identity, be they 


sodomitical acts, cross dressing, or intimate friendships.*° 


The history of erotic relations among women throws these definitional questions 
into stark relief. When we write the history of such relations, what exactly are 
we writing the history of? Are we writing the history of love among women, or 
desire among women, or intimacy among women, or sex among women? Are 
we writing the history of masculine women, or independent women, or women 
who avoided marriage and lived with other women, or women who made social 


45 The demonstration of the existence of such an irreducible definitional uncertainty is the cen- 
tral, invaluable accomplishment of Eve Kosofsky Sedgwick, Epistemology of the Closet (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1990). 

46 Martin Baum] Duberman, Martha Vicinus, and George Chauncey Jr., eds., Hidden from History: 
Reclaiming the Gay and Lesbian Past (New York: New American Library, 1989), p. 8. 
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and political alliances with women instead of with men? And which of these 
histories properly qualify as “lesbian history” according to our current notions? 
Some of them? All of them? None of them? 

Such questions were forced on me on virtually the first day of the first class 
in lesbian and gay studies that I taught, some twenty years ago. One of the les- 
bian members of our group declared, in what was obviously intended to be a 
programmatic rebuke to the implicit assumptions on which the class seemed to 
be proceeding, “I am not interested in the history of women who fucked other 
women. I’m interested in the history of women who loved other women.” To 
which another lesbian in the group mildly rejoined, “Actually, I couldn’t care 
less about the history of women who loved other women, but what Id really 
like to find out more about is the history of women who fucked other women.” 
Those differences in stated interest and emphasis effectively point the researcher 
in two very different directions, toward two very different chronologies, liter- 
ary traditions, social and political contexts, sets of archival material—in short, 
toward two very different histories of “lesbianism.”*” Both approaches are valid, 
and lesbian history needs to make room for the study of “lesbians” defined in 
either of those two ways. It is significant that Sandra Boehringer, while she does 
not ignore or evade these persistent problems of definition, adopts a method that 
prevents her from being paralyzed by them or from privileging any one version 
of lesbian history at the expense of others. 


The very vicissitudes of the word “lesbian” itself dramatize forcefully both the 
challenges and the rewards of work in the history of sexuality. For “lesbian” is 
at once a very old word and a very new word. It dates back not only to ancient 
Greece, but to the pre-Classical period of Greek civilization. And yet it belongs 
very much to the modern sciences of sexual orientation, to gay liberation and 
second-wave feminism, to the jargon of contemporary identity politics. 

So just how old is “lesbian”? The word itself is originally the adjectival form of 
the Greek place-name Lesbos, which refers to a large island in the Aegean Sea six 
miles off the northwest coast of Asia Minor, probably settled by Aeolian Greeks 
in the tenth century scr.‘* That island was the birthplace and home of Sappho, 
who composed lyric poems in Greek toward the end of the seventh century BCE 
and the beginning of the sixth. Many of her poems express love and desire for 
women and girls. Sappho’s work was greatly admired in the male literary culture 
of classical antiquity, and sufficient numbers of her poems survived by the third 


47 A similar point is convincingly made about the history of male homosexuality by George Hag- 
gerty, Men In Love: Masculinity and Sexuality in the Eighteenth Century (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1999). 

48 See D. Graham J. Shipley’s entry on Lesbos in The Oxford Classical Dictionary, 3rd ed. (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1996), p. 845. 
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century BCE to fill nine books, although they have come down to us (with one 
possible exception) only in fragments. Nonetheless, Sappho’s poetry and her fame 
have proved sufficiently powerful to impart to the adjective “lesbian” its now- 
familiar sexual meaning. “Lesbian” is in that sense by far the most ancient term 
in our current lexicon of sexuality. 

But “lesbian” is also very new. Consider the following scene in Antic Hay, a 
novel by Aldous Huxley published in 1923. Toward the end of the narrative, a 
young critic, escaping the abuse of one of his friends, whose art exhibition he has 
snidely reviewed, and avoiding another friend, whose wife he has seduced, takes 
refuge in the home of a society lady, arriving just as she and another guest are 
embarked on the second course of a long and indolent lunch. The lady greets him 
rapturously, invites him to join her and her guest at table, and begs him to tell 
them “all about” his “Lesbian experiences.” Which he proceeds to do, launching 
into an account of his adventures “among the Isles of Greece,” as the novelist 
coyly puts it.4? The referent of this playful language, clearly, is a series of heter- 
osexual escapades. Huxley appears to be invoking the archaic association of the 
word “Lesbian” with female sexual lasciviousness in order to describe his male 
character’s amorous pursuit of various women. The usage is admittedly precious, 
even by the standards of the day. But it is not impossible. Less than a century 
ago, a cultivated social observer could portray a party at which the term “Les- 
bian” gets thrown about in civilized banter and applied not only to heterosexual 
love-affairs but to the male participant in them without causing the slightest puz- 
zlement or consternation. No such idiom exists today. Sometime between 1923 
and the present, then, the word “lesbian” came to mean one thing and one thing 
only. Despite the antiquity of the term, the mutation of the word “lesbian” into 
a standard designation for “female homosexual” is a very recent development. 

“Lesbianism” has often appeared to be a kind of afterthought, a supplement to 
“homosexuality” (which, like all gender-neutral terms, tends to refer more par- 
ticularly to males than to females). And yet, Sandra Boehringer’s synoptic survey 
of ancient sources may imply that the category of female same-sex love was con- 
stituted earlier than the modern category of homosexuality, and was possibly its 
precursor. The difficulties presented to the historian of sexuality by the multiple 
temporalities of “lesbianism” are therefore exemplary: they pose basic questions 
about the ontology of the sexual, about the very nature and mode of being of 
“sexuality,” about the historicity of the modern sexual subject. They also point 
to a number of methodological problems of considerable and wide-ranging in- 
terest: how to distinguish language from experience, categories of thought from 
forms of subjectivity, continuities from discontinuities in the historiography of 
sex and gender. 


49 Chapter 21 of Aldous Huxley’s Antic Hay (London: Flamingo, 1994), p. 226. 
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Are there practices, concepts, categories, experiences, or acts that correspond 
to what we mean by lesbianism—whatever it is that we do mean by “lesbian- 
ism’’—in other times, in other places, in other cultures? Some historians say 
yes: they attempt to see through the screen of language to the reality of things, 
allowing for the historical and cultural specificity of different discourses but in- 
sisting on the correspondences among the social forms named in them. Berna- 
dette Brooten, for example, who has written an important book on love between 
women in antiquity, does not deny that there have been discontinuities in the 
history of sexuality but she argues that “the historical discontinuities are [. . .] 
no greater than with such other terms as ‘slavery, ‘marriage, or “family, and yet 
we have no qualms about applying these terms to historical and cross-cultural 
phenomena,” despite the great variety of institutions to which such terms are 
applied.°? 

Other historians do have precisely such qualms; some historians have even 
based an entire approach to social history on them. Many years ago, for example, 
the historian Henry Abelove made exactly this point, in response to an argument 
by John Boswell, one of the founders of gay history. Boswell, like Brooten, had 
conceded that homosexuality in the ancient world was different from homosex- 
uality in the modern world, but no more different than marriage and family and 
work, which were also different in the ancient world but which historians none- 
theless continue to call by those names.°! Abelove replied that just because feudal 
peasants work with their hands and factory laborers work with their hands, it 
doesn’t follow that feudal peasantry should be described as the form that prole- 
tarianism took before the rise of industrial capitalism. Such a description would 
efface the specificity of proletarianism, its social and definitional dependence on 
a particular, historical system of economic organization.” 

And yet working with one’s hands can certainly be taken to be an objective 
fact, and as such it would seem to ground the factuality of “proletarianism” in 
history, just as love between women can be taken to be an objective fact that 
would guarantee the transhistorical reality of “lesbianism.” And if you really 
want to describe feudal peasantry as a medieval version of factory labor, well, 
you can, and the claim will even make a kind of sense: after all, both peasants 
and factory workers are low on the social and economic ladder; both constitute 
oppressed and exploited social classes whose labor produces surplus value that en- 
riches the property-owners to whom they trade their labor. And both work with 
their hands. To say that peasants are the proletarians of the feudal system, then, is 
not exactly wrong. It gets at something, something important, something necessary 


50 Bernadette J. Brooten, Love Between Women: Early Christian Responses to Female Homoeroticism 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1996), p. 18. 

51 John Boswell, “Categories, Experience and Sexuality,” in Forms of Desire: Sexual Orientation and 
the Social Constructionist Controversy, ed. Edward Stein, Garland Gay and Lesbian Studies 1 (New 
York, 1990), pp. 133-173. 

52 I originally quoted Abelove’s remark in One Hundred Years of Homosexuality, p. 46. 
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for political mobilization around the exploitation of labor. But such an approach 
won't take you very far if what you want to acquire is a historical understanding 
of the specific, and systematic, economic and social organization of feudalism 
and capitalism, or an understanding of the differences between them. Nor will it 
yield a concept of “work” that is likely to be of much use as an all-purpose tool 
for historical analysis. 


It is always tempting to highlight correspondences between distant historical 
periods and more recent ones, to describe the worlds we continually discover in 
terms of the world we have come to know, and to integrate unfamiliar objects 
into an existing knowledge of the already-familiar. I sympathize with that ap- 
proach, but I have also learned to be wary of it. On the first day of my first visit 
to Australia, a country where I was later to live for six years, I kept pointing out 
to my friend Susan, an American long since transplanted to Australia whom I 
had come to visit, all the features of the place that I thought I recognized: “Oh, 
that looks so English,’ I would say, or “that looks so Californian.” To which 
Susan patiently replied, with a forbearance that I would later come to admire as 
subsequent visitors to Australia repeatedly tested my own by behaving exactly as 
I did then, “No, it looks Australian.” And Susan was right—not because I was wrong, 
not because there were no points of resemblance between Australian architecture 
or landscape and its English or American analogues, but because, in my haste to 
bring my initial impressions into focus by assimilating individual elements of the 
Australian scene to what I already knew, I had overlooked the distinctive cultural 
system that combined those elements in peculiar ways and that enabled them to 
cohere according to a unique social and aesthetic logic. While eagerly drinking 
in all the Australian sights, what I had somehow failed to see was, quite simply, 
Australia itself. 

That is exactly the danger that Sandra Boehringer avoids in her rigorously 
precise, textually specific study of all the ancient Greek and Roman sources 
that touch on love, desire, eroticism, physical contact, and sex among women. 
Although she deals with only a small collection of texts and images, nearly 
all of which have been well studied, she makes a number of fresh and star- 
tling observations about them, and she helps us to see them in a new light. 
Unlike those historians of sexuality who behave, in effect, like tourists in 
the archives—redescribing in modern conceptual terms the culturally specific 
phenomena they observe in the distant historical record—Sandra Boehringer 
does not misrecognize the sexual features of the period she studies as exotic 
versions of the already-familiar. On the contrary, she relentlessly brings out 
their particularities. At the same time, she does not fetishize their differences: 
she does not refuse to see any correspondences between love, desire, or sex 
among women in the ancient world and the history of lesbianism as we are 
used to defining it. 
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That refusal is important, because too simple-minded or categorical a distinc- 
tion between ancient and modern cultures would break our connection to the 
past and deny the multiple ways in which we continue to be engaged by it—ways 
that provide the motive and the cue for our historical passions. We constantly 
make use of the past in order to forge our own modernity. Whatever historians 
may wish or say, the surviving record of same-sex relations, desires, practices, 
and loves will remain significant to lesbians and gay men in the present day, 
just as they will inevitably figure in any attempt to challenge the political and 
ideological domination of heterosexism in contemporary societies. No historian, 
however rigorous, disinterested, and attentive to the alterity of the past, can or 
should hope to interrupt that contemporary emotional and political identifica- 
tion on the part of lesbians and gay men today with Greek and Roman antiquity. 

Such identifications are perfectly legitimate. But they are also misplaced. 
They are necessary, unavoidable, and politically vital. But they also can, should, 
must be resisted. The past belongs to us. But it is only useful to us if it also escapes 
our grasp. The pleasures of seeing ourselves reflected in the past are sharpened 
when they coincide with the pleasures of discovering a bygone world innocent of 
our preoccupations and our obsessions. The history of sexuality, when it is done 
as well as Sandra Boehringer does it, does not solve these paradoxes. It shows us 
why they are unsolvable, and why we should welcome them. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Toward a constructionist exploration 
of ancient sexuality 


Who's afraid of words? 


It is best to be clear from the outset: the present study will be about female ho- 
mosexuality, that is to say, about women, and about love and sexual relations 
between women (be they real, imaginary, denied, caricatured, or fantasized). 
Looking at Greek and Roman texts and images from the seventh century BCE 
through to the early third century Cg, it is evident that the discourse devoted 
to relations between women, although scarce, is always distinctive. When the 
Ancients discussed such scenarios, they did so in contexts very different from 
those in which they discussed relations between men or between individuals of 
the opposite sex, and this difference in attitude calls for a specific approach. Many 
questions have continued to go unanswered—for instance: What place did the 
Ancients assign to relations between women? Which other human practices were 
they associated with? Were they included in the system of classification and moral 
evaluation of sexual practices? To what kinds of discourses did these practices 
give rise, and to what social imaginary did such discourses refer? 

My initial statement may seem a little tautological (indeed, what else would 
one expect than a discussion on female homosexuality from a study that ex- 
plicitly states as much in its title?), yet beyond having the merit of clarity, my 
opening words are a playful response to a growing trend among scholars working 
in this field. Indeed, as if to justify working on “minorities” or “marginal prac- 
tices,” or to avoid accusations of “identitarianism” or “communitarianism’—for 
such things are anathema in the late twentieth century, replacing the much- 
debated “feminism”—many writers either deny their object of inquiry or invest 
a disconcerting amount of energy in emphasizing the significance of a study on 
women for the history of men. 
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Of course, the very nature of the documents scholars have access to means 
they will also learn a great deal about men (if only because most of the texts were 
written by men). Moreover, working on female homosexuality clearly involves 
discussing the way it was constructed by men (and women) in the societies under 
study. Taking this perspective, I, too, might deny working on female homosex- 
uality by arguing that any analysis of discourse on this theme entails an analysis 
of male representations and, therefore, yet again, a discussion on men. In the 
introduction to her book, The Experiences of Tiresias, Nicole Loraux states that her 
research is not about women but about men’s relationship to the feminine, but 
in so doing she minimizes the import of her own work; what her study reveals, 
in effect, is the Greek perception of gender, thus enabling us to acquire a better 
understanding of the context confronting Greek women.! John Winkler’s sharp 
and subtle work shows how we can use these “filters” of male discourse (often 
rife with invective and attacks) to glean, to some extent, not only the reality of 
women’s lives but also how they perceived themselves and their relations with 

) 
men.~ 


The importance of women’s history and gender studies 


Today, no one would claim that women’s history should be set apart from men’s 
history; however, it is also important not to use the latter to justify the former. 
Arguably, times have changed for women’s history, and scholarship in this field 
has gradually acquired a degree of legitimacy within academia, with variations 
according to discipline (sociology, anthropology, history, literature) and, within 
these disciplines, according to the historical period or geographical area of study. 
This hard-won legitimacy was achieved through scholars’ considerable efforts to 
show that engaging with women’s history also involves investigating relations 
between the sexes and that women’s history cannot, therefore, be considered a 
marginal field but should be recognized as an area of investigation entirely inte- 
gral to history. 

The construction of the concept of “gender” (even if its definition varies 
somewhat depending on the different schools of thought and disciplines) has 
contributed to the remarkable expansion of this field of inquiry over the last 
three decades. “Gender” (a term first used in this sense in 1968) is understood to 
be a variable social construct, as opposed to biological sex. Gender refers to the 
set of social characteristics attributed to each biological sex in a particular his- 
torical and geographical context. In her recent historiographic study of women’s 
history, Frangoise Thébaud proposes the following definition: “Sex is considered 
an invariant while gender is variable in time and space, since masculinity and 
femininity—i.e., being a man or a woman, or being considered as such—do not 


1 Inthe opening line of her book Loraux writes, “This is not a book about women [...] It isa book 
about men or about the feminine” (Loraux [1989] 1995, p. 3). 
2 Winkler 1990, pp. 162-209. 
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convey the same meanings across cultures and times.” Starting in the 1970s, 
American historians Joan Kelly and Joan W. Scott began highlighting the sig- 
nificance of this analytical category for historical inquiry, revealing “gender his- 
tory,” i.e., the history of relations between the sexes and the history of the social 
and cultural construction of sexual difference, as an integral part of history.* 

Although, as Thébaud points out, French scholars have shown a certain ret- 
icence in this regard and sometimes still prefer to use the expression rapport des 
sexes” (sex relations or relations between the sexes), gender, le genre, has none- 
theless become a useful and effective analytical tool, opening up new ways of 
exploring male-female, female—female, and male—male social relations, and of 
grasping the importance of representation and the imaginary in the construction 
of sexed identities. Today, symposia or edited collections on “gender’—the term 
that has come to replace “women’s history”—combine contributions bearing on 
women and men, the social construction of masculinity, male sociability, and so 
on. These new fields of inquiry into masculinity, largely opened up by women’s 
studies, are the necessary and inextricable corollary of scholarship on women. 

However, the hypernym (i.e., speaking of “gender” instead of “the study of 
the representation of the feminine and/or the masculine”) also comes with its 
perverse effects. The fading out of the terms “women” and “the feminine” have 
effectively reassured certain unyielding gatekeepers and, as a result, students and 
scholars have been able to access certain sites and certain material resources. But 
this is not the general rule, and most often, these improved conditions have only 
been achieved through hard struggle. The current trend in which the masculine 
is necessarily linked to the feminine through the term “gender” can also be 
interpreted as the implicit claim that only studies offering fresh insights into all 
genders are worthy of interest. While for centuries men’s history erased women 
from the key moments in history, now it is as if women’s history is required to 
speak about men in order to be acknowledged. Another effect is that works on 
women’s history and, later, on gender—through their quest for legitimacy (and 
so, hopefully, only as a strategic and temporary means)—have often privileged 
social relations between the sexes, consequently paying less attention to sexuality 
in general (even though these studies endeavor to reveal sexuality as a social con- 
struct), and even less attention to same-sex (social and sexual) relations. 

The study of sexuality is indeed a fairly recent field of investigation that has 
often attracted criticism and resistance within the academic world. Initially, only 
certain disciplines (anthropology and sociology) attended to sexuality; then, in 


3 Thébaud 1998, p. 114. One might be tempted to make the following summary: “sex is ‘natural,’ 
gender is ‘cultural’”; the issue, however, is not so straightforward. The man/woman distinction 
is also culture-specific (in the case of intersexed individuals for instance, and their assignment 
to a particular sex category, either socially or by medical intervention). On gender in relation to 
sex categories, see, for instance, Parker 2001. 

4 See, for instance, Kelly 1984 and Scott 1986. 

Thébaud 1998, p. 116. 
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turn, historians began to recognize its importance for developing our knowledge 
of societies. In France, in the field of contemporary history, which has generated 
such a wealth of studies on gender, sexuality, as Thébaud observes, was long 
considered a marginal sphere.° As Eric Fassin points out, it took a long time for 
the interplay between gender and sexuality to be taken into account in France.’ 
This kind of marginalization of sexuality, not only from history but also from 
women’s history and gender history, contributed to perpetuating the silence sur- 
rounding same-sex sexual relations (perceived as pertaining solely to sexuality 
and not linked to wider social problematics). Paradoxically, while “gender” was 
opening doors, it was simultaneously erasing any explicit reference to research 
on women or same-sex sexual relations (Lesbian and Gay Studies), making what 
had taken so long to emerge in academic language pass back into the realm of 
the unsaid. Yet this “unsaid” is not just a question of official terminology: the 
subject of homosexual relations, which seemed to have been recognized as a field 
of inquiry within gender history, sometimes emerges as the pitfall to be avoided. 
This is not the place to draw up an inventory of studies on women (in the Middle 
Ages, the West, Antiquity, France, or Africa...), or on “private life,” “love,” or 
“eros” (in Greece, Rome, or wherever the place or period may be), which fail 
to discuss female—female love and/or sexual relations. I would simply like to 
observe that such works are not only extremely numerous but also very recent. 
Nor is this the place for a list of all the studies that simply pay lip service to the 
issue—as if making a concession to what their authors perceive as a “trend’”— 
with a token paragraph or two devoted to female—female or male—male sexual 
relations (even if solely to state—often in error—that there is nothing to say), 
but it is worth noting that such works are also particularly abundant, and some 
are also very recent. This backlash cynically draws on recent constructionist 
studies on sexuality, which some then use against their subject matter: So, David 
Halperin says homosexuality has only been around for 100 years®? ...then surely 
one should disregard any study bearing on same-sex sexual relations concerning 
any time period before that... 

In such a context, it is crucial that the present study develop a very clear and 
precise definition of its subject, its method of inquiry and its position on the in- 
creasingly complex political chessboard that research on sexuality has become. 
Research on sex between women in Antiquity, its representation, and the dis- 
course it has given rise to is legitimate in its own right. Moreover—and this is in 
no way a captatio benevolentiae, let alone a justification through allegiance to the 
history of the masculine—this line of investigation teaches us much about Greek 
and Roman societies at large. It provides yet more evidence for the argument 
that sexuality, representations of femininity and masculinity, and the construc- 
tion of social relations are inextricably linked themes, and that their intertwined, 


6 Thébaud 1998, pp. 47 and 77. 
7 Fassin 2002. 
8 The title of Halperin’s study is One Hundred Years of Homosexuality (1990). 
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mutually implicated aspect precludes any hierarchization of our (anachronistic) 
“angles of attack.” It is no more relevant to take marital relations or filiation as 
one’s point of departure, and it is no more relevant to begin by exploring sexual 
relations between men: once a study’s degree of anachronism and heterogeneity 
regarding its subject has been precisely defined, each approach offers comple- 
mentary and necessary elements of knowledge and understanding. The present 
study offers an approach to Greek and Roman societies that takes sexual and 
amorous relations between women as its “angle of attack”—an “angle of attack” 
that is both indispensable and complementary to our wider explorations of these 
societies. 


Exploring ancient sexuality 


Outlining, even in the broadest terms, the history of women, sex, and 
gender—i.e., providing not only a general picture but one that covers both sides 
of the Atlantic—would be a colossal undertaking, which would provide, in it- 
self, the material for a historiographic essay. Kenneth Dover’s Greek Homosex- 
uality, published in the late 1970s, was the first study wholly devoted to male 
homosexuality in ancient Greece, and it provided a major turning point in the 
study of ancient sexuality.” Both volumes of Michel Foucault’s History of Sexuality 
devoted to Antiquity were greatly influenced by Dover’s work, and Foucault’s 
work, in turn, brought about a sea change in the way the study of sexuality was 
approached. Crucially, what Foucault proposed was an analysis of the recent 
process through which sex and sexuality are “put into discourse” and an exami- 
nation of “the will that sustains [these discourses] and the strategic intention that 
supports them.”!? He explored the disciplinary technologies of the body and 
sexuality as implemented by power. To the ars erotica of the Ancients, he con- 
trasted the scientia sexualis that these multiple discourses construct, showing that 
“sexuality” is a modern construct, a way of discussing a “self” that is constructed 
according to the individual’s desire and the specificities of this desire."! 
Foucault’s wuvre has had a considerable influence on scholarship on ancient 
sexuality in both the United States and Europe. While for centuries scholars 
studied sexualities in terms of historical and cultural continuity, Foucault’s con- 
structionist approach, already opened up by British and American anthropology 
in the 1960s, was guided by the notion of discontinuity. With Foucault, sexuality 
is no longer apprehended as a transhistorical, transgeographical, stable, unchang- 
ing object. It emerges, instead, as a historical and cultural construction and thus 
as a modern and “anachronistic” question addressed to Antiquity. Following 


9 This overview is far from comprehensive. For a more complete bibliography, see Halperin et al. 
1990, pp. 3-19. Full bibliographic references for the publications cited in this introduction will 
be provided in the following chapters. 

10 Foucault [1976] 1978, p. 8. 
11 Foucault [1976] 1978, pp. 12-13. 
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Foucault’s line of inquiry, but also influenced by the work of anthropologists 
such as Mary McIntosh and American constructionists such as George Chauncey, 
Halperin’s exploration of ancient sexual categories shows that our contemporary 
categories of homosexuality and heterosexuality are extremely recent construc- 
tions and that our conception of sexuality is not exportable: “Unlike sex, which 
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is a natural fact, sexuality is a cultural production.”’~ In the introduction to a 


recent publication, Halperin summarizes his approach: 


My purpose in historicizing homosexuality was to denaturalize hetero- 
sexuality, to deprive it of its claims to be considered a “traditional value,” 
and ultimately to destroy the self-evidence of the system on which the 
homophobic opposition between homosexuality and_ heterosexuality 
depended.!? 


What we perceive as “sexuality” is a “relatively recent and highly culture- 


specific [form] of erotic life,” 


and it does not correspond to the Greek and 
Roman sphere of what one might refer to, in equally anachronistic fashion, as 
“eroticism.” 

This new way of understanding sexuality, which breaks the thread hitherto 
linking ancient Greek pederasty and modern homosexuality and introduces a 
conceptual gap between modern sexuality and ancient erotic experience, opens 
up a new perspective on ancient societies. Instead of seeking out our modern 
categories in these contexts, studies henceforth attempt to identify the categories 
belonging to each society and each period of Antiquity, and how those categories 
were then and there experienced as subdivided, distributed, or overlapping. Like 
the concept of gender, the “historicization” of sexuality that emerged in the late 
twentieth century afforded new perspectives for scholarly inquiry and inspired a 
host of studies in classical scholarship. For instance, in 1990, Winkler published 
a collection of his earlier research under the title The Constraints of Desire: Anthro- 
pology of Sex and Desire in Ancient Greece; the international symposium Before Sex- 
uality: The Construction of Erotic Experience in the Ancient World (edited by Halperin, 
Winkler, and Zeitlin), with its clear structuralist influence, brought together 
studies by French and American scholars who apply and deploy these theories in 
various historical, cultural, and literary contexts within Greek society. In paral- 
lel, this interrogation of the category of “homosexuality” in Antiquity involved 


16 


a problematization of the notion of heterosexuality."° These theories were met 


12 Halperin 1990, p. 25. 

13 Halperin, “Introduction: In Defense of Historicism,” in Halperin [2000] 2002, pp. 1-23, in 
particular p. 10. 

14 Halperin 1990, p. 9. 

15 Halperin [1990] 2000, p. 14. 

16 See Halperin 1990, pp. 17-18, and Parker 1996 and 2001. [See also Louis-Georges Tin’s trans- 
historical study The Invention of Heterosexual Culture (2012).] 
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with vociferous criticism, both in terms of their general perspective and in their 
details.!” 

Although other works published in the 1980s and 1990s in Europe may not 
have taken a specific stance vis-a-vis these new research directions, they none- 
theless offered a new perspective on ancient sexuality that the prudish tendencies 
of centuries of philology had disregarded as a minor issue. In “La famille et 
Vamour sous le Haut-Empire romain,” Paul Veyne describes the “spectrum of 
possibilities” of Roman sexuality, and in “L’homosexualité 4 Rome,” he focuses 
his description of Roman sexual practices on the notion of a “bisexuality of 
penetration” (a “bisexualité de sabrage”).'* In 1983, Saara Lilja published a book 
exclusively devoted to Rome, Homosexuality in Republican and Augustan Rome, in 
which she highlighted the various moral evaluations regarding different types 
of relationships.” In 1988, Eva Cantarella published Bisexuality in the Ancient 
World, in which she used the term “bisexuality” to underscore that the catego- 
ries of “homosexuality” and “heterosexuality” do not fit the ancient world. Her 
approach has the merit of engaging with both Greek and Roman culture and of 
presenting a wide array of sources; however, like Lilja, she continues to distin- 
guish between “homosexuality” and “heterosexuality.”~” 

Taking a very different perspective, Bernard Sergent’s research highlights 
the importance of initiation in certain male—male sexual relations among Indo- 
European peoples in early Antiquity and shows the traces these kinds of relations 
left in Greek myths.”! Although this approach is often given scant attention by 
American scholars (who sometimes see it—wrongly—as an attempt to justify 
customs considered a priori to be unacceptable by connecting them to social ritu- 
als) and although it often suffers from the aftereffects of an older Indo-European 
scholarship’s poor reputation, this approach is crucial. It shows the extent to 
which the ancient imaginary did not contrast a heterosexual norm to the “abnor- 
mality” of same-sex relations. It underscores the positive social value attached, in 
the earliest times, to a specific form of relation between men, and it demonstrates 
how fully the societies concerned were marked by an institutionalized type of 
relation, both in their construction of sex relations and in their cultural and 
mythical heritage. Claude Calame’s research, collected in his The Poetics of Eros in 
Ancient Greece,” pursues and complements his work in Choruses of Young Women 
in Ancient Greece (Les Cheeurs de jeunes filles en Gréce archaique),”> identifying dif- 
ferent forms of erés in ancient Greece depending on the type of discourse within 


17 See, for instance, Amy Richlin, in the BMCR (Richlin 1991) and her article “Not Before 
Homosexuality” (Richlin 1993). 

18 Veyne 1978, p. 39, and Veyne 1981. 

19 Lilja 1983, p. 122. See commentary by Williams 1999, p. 5. 

20 For a methodological critique of this approach, see Williams 1999, pp. 4-6. 

21 Sergent 1984 and 1986 = Sergent 1996. 

22 Calame [1996] 1999. 

23 Calame [1977] 1997 (volume I); Calame 1977 (volume II). 
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which it emerges, thus demonstrating the anachronistic character of some of our 
analytical tools, be they anthropological or literary. 

Continuing the constructionist development of scholarly research on Greece, 
studies on Rome began to emerge: Maud Gleason”+ examined the construc- 
tion of manliness in Rome, and Craig Williams explored the Roman ideology 
of masculinity through the representation of male—male sexual relations; Judith 
Hallett and Marilyn Skinner published an edited volume on Roman sexual- 
ities,” and Martha Nussbaum and Juha Sihvola, in a more recent collection, 
broadened their field of research to encompass erotic life in both Greek and 
Roman societies.2° In France, Thierry Eloi and Florence Dupont stressed the 
importance of not projecting our contemporary categories back onto this distant 
past, and in L’Erotisme masculin 4 Rome they offer a rich and thorough approach to 
the same-sex sexualities of the Roman man and the criteria governing the moral 
evaluation of these sexualities. Recently, Géraldine Puccini-Delbey, in La vie 
sexuelle a Rome, has oftered a synthesis of the recent and less recent studies on the 
subject, focusing her analysis on the question of social domination.”’ 

Publications on relations between women have been fewer. In 1977, in an 
important book I have already mentioned, Les Cheurs de jeunes filles en Grece ar- 
chaique (whose first volume has been translated into English as Choruses of Young 
Women in Ancient Greece: Their Morphology, Religious Role and Social Function), 
Calame devotes a long chapter to what he refers to as “female homoeroticism” 
and its function in certain ancient societies. In Greek Homosexuality, Dover points 
up the scarcity of sources in the Classical Greek period and only mentions the 
issue in an appendix.?® Cantarella identifies a greater number of sources bearing 
on relations between women and devotes a few pages of commentary to them in 
both the Greek and Roman sections of her book.” In 1989, an article by Judith 
P. Hallett discussed the Roman discourse on female homoeroticism, and in 1996, 
Juan Francisco Martos Montiel offered a nontheoretical synthesis of previous 
scholarship on the subject. 

It was during the 1990s that debates and scholarly interest properly began to 
emerge. Bernadette Brooten’s Love Between Women: Early Christian Responses to 
Female Homoeroticism engaged with both the ancient and the Christian worlds; 
the section on Pagan Antiquity focuses on paraliterary sources (medical, astro- 
logical, and oneirocritical texts, and magical papyri) and only forty or so pages 


4 Gleason 1995. 

Hallett and Skinner 1997. 

Nussbaum and Sihvola 2002. 

7 Puccini-Delbey 2007. 

28 Dover [1978] 1989, pp. 171-184. 

29 Cantarella [1988] 2002, pp. 78-87, 91-97, and 156-163. 
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are devoted to Greek or Roman literary sources. In his review in BMCR,°*° 
T. C. Brennan stresses the import of Brooten’s study but criticizes various as- 
pects of her approach and contests some of her interpretations, particularly in the 
medical sphere. In a long article titled “The First Homosexuality?”*! Halperin 
provides a theoretical critique of Brooten’s approach: he outlines a taxonomy of 
female homosexuality (from Antiquity through to the contemporary period) and 
discusses several of Brooten’s analyses, in particular her analysis of the Symposium, 
certain astrological texts, and a medical text. Brooten in turn provided a lengthy 
response to these critiques in an issue of GLQ: A Journal of Lesbian and Gay Studies 
devoted to the theme.” Finally, Averil Cameron critiqued Brooten’s interpre- 
tation of certain sources as the evocation of a “marriage between women.”*? 
The incorporation of female—female relations into the broader theme of ancient 
sexuality opens up other, more wide-ranging approaches to sociability between 
women and their relations within Greek and Roman social organization: in 
2002, Nancy Sorkin Rabinowitz and Lisa Auanger published the collection 
Among Women: From the Homosocial to the Homoerotic in the Ancient World.** In 
France, interest began to develop regarding male—male relations, which began to 
be taken into account to some extent in more general studies addressing themes 
such as medicine, education, or politics in Antiquity. However, very few studies 
attended to the more specific question of female—female relations, and Nath- 
alie Ernoult, with her article “Ly homosexualité féminine chez Platon,”*> which 
was published in 1994 and drew on her doctoral research on women in Plato’s 
polis, was the only scholar to publish work exclusively devoted to this theme. 
Many general works on women in Antiquity make no mention of these rela- 
tions, neither for the ancient Greek period nor the Roman period. Consequently, 
discussing sexual and amorous relations between women in Antiquity and the 
nonexistence of contemporary sexual categories in the ancient world remains an 
almost unexplored subject in France. Scholars in the United States have exam- 
ined certain aspects of female—female relations, but apart from Brooten’s book 
and Halperin’s article, there have been no wide-ranging studies devoted to this 
specific subject in the Greek and Roman worlds. 


30 Brennan 1997. 

31 Halperin 1997a. 

32 Brooten 1998. 

33 Cameron 1998. 

34 Rabinowitz and Auanger 2002. Four contributions pay particular attention to same-sex female 
relations in Greece and Rome: Haley on Lucian’s Dialogues of the Courtesans, Pintabone on 
one of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, Auanger on Roman art and literature, and Rabinowitz on Attic 
painting. 

Ernoult 1994. 
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10 Introduction 


The explorer’s toolkit: defining terms and addressing 
anachronism 


Before venturing into the heart of the matter, and because I am using a specific 
heuristic concept—homosexuality—to explore Antiquity and its sexual catego- 
ries, its meaning needs to be specified.*© 

The term homosexuality, which first emerged in 1869 in the German language 
with reference to men, took on both psychological and clinical connotations in 
the late nineteenth century. It was not immediately used in opposition to heter- 
osexuality, which, for its part, first emerged in 1892 and referred to a “morbid 
passion for the opposite sex.”°’ The opposition between the two terms (i.e., the 
opposition between same-sex sexuality and sexuality between individuals of dif- 
ferent sexes) only became effective sometime later. Today, the modern concept of 
homosexuality has become loaded with meaning, combining, as Halperin states, 
a clinical notion, inherited from nineteenth-century medical theories (in this 
context, regardless of whether or not the individual engages in same-sex sexual 
practices, they may be described as homosexual when a gender shift is perceived 
and considered pathological, as with “effeminate” behavior, or cross-dressing); 
a psychoanalytical notion (homosexuality denotes a desire for an individual of 
one’s own sex: it does not refer to a permanent state and is not opposed a priori to 
a norm); and a sociological notion (which, not tied to any psychological notion, 
takes into account sexual practices considered deviant vis-a-vis a majority practice 
established as the hegemonic norm). Thus, the current meaning of the term is a 
particularly fluid one, which varies depending on the importance given to one 
or other of these notions, and it is wholly bound to our modern conception of sex 
and sexuality. 

The essential issue here is anachronism. Today, we can no longer believe, as 
the nineteenth century did, in “objective history,” or think for even a moment 
that historical research could be free from any a priori judgment, as if it floated 
somewhere above its own time and context. Such detachment is impossible: the 
questions we address to the past, today, are not the same as those formulated in 
the sixteenth or nineteenth century, and my reading is that of a Western individ- 
ual living in the twenty-first century. To be aware of the anachronistic nature of 
our approach is crucial. Loraux in an article titled “Eloge de l’anachronisme en 
histoire” argued that: 


We should use anachronism to approach ancient Greece on the condition 
that historians accept the risk of posing questions to their Greek object that 


36 This brief description of what is at stake in contemporary “homosexuality” draws on Halperin’s 
work (Halperin 2000). 

37 See Jonathan Katz, The Invention of Heterosexuality (Katz 1995). “Heterosexuality” thus desig- 
nated an excessive sexual attraction for the opposite sex and was contrasted with decent conjugal 
affection. 
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are, precisely, not already Greek, that is to say, that they agree to submit 
their ancient material to questions the Ancients did not ask themselves or at 
least did not formulate or, better still, did not delineate as such.*® 


She goes on to specify that “Not everything is possible when applying contem- 
porary questions to the past, but we may at least experiment with everything 
as long as we remain consistently aware of our angle of attack and the object 
at which we are aiming.” I would like to take this idea further by broadening 
Loraux’s argument: all the questions we address to the past are anachronistic 
(even when we believe they are not), loaded as they are with current connota- 
tions and accumulated layers of discourse. Consequently, we must always remain 
mindful of our angle of attack and the object at which we are aiming. 

The issue emerges even more forcefully when it comes to sexuality, a con- 
struction built upon centuries of (literary, medical, and psychoanalytical) dis- 
course. No case can be made for proclaiming at the top of one’s lungs, as Danielle 
Gourevitch does while reviewing several books on sexuality in Antiquity, that 
“it is not possible to be simultaneously a militant homosexual and a historian.”*” 
Any historian or philologist must be mindful of the fact that there is no such 
thing as a neutral or objective approach, or a perspective detached from the 
present: the first step when engaging with the texts and trying to negotiate the 
“blind spot” created by our subjectivity is, precisely, to develop a reflexive stance 
regarding our own subjectivity in order to delimit it and take it into account as 
a “distorting factor. The idea that the approach of a historian “acquainted 
with sexual normality” would be neutral, or more worthy of a true scholar, is a 
complete illusion. 

Conversely, many scholars, convinced that sexual categories and the very no- 
tion of sexuality are variable and that homosexuality did not exist in Antiquity, 
think they can circumnavigate the issue of anachronism by replacing the term 
“homosexual” with “a man who has sexual relations with another man.” These 
circumlocutions are deceptive because the issue raised is still an anachronism, 
and the very identification of data in the sources is guided by a contemporary 
logic (i.e., noting what appears to us to pertain to the sphere of the sexual). There 
is no way of proving that a particular embrace was in practice considered a sex- 
ual act or, conversely, that a different embrace, scarcely noted by our gaze and 
perceived as an affectionate hug between friends, was not the ultimate erotic ges- 
ture in Antiquity. For instance, it is highly likely that the expression “male—boy 


38 Loraux 1993a, p. 28. In this article, she expands on two aspects to buttress her claim: public 
opinion and democracy. 

39 Gourevitch 1999a, in particular p. 334. 

40 Especially the distorting factors of sexual morality. On the blind spot of investigations in which 
heterosexuality is taken as the single objective perspective, see Louis-Georges Tin, “Hétérosex- 
isme,” in Tin 2003a, pp. 207-211. 
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couple,” which John Clarke*! employs in his work on sexuality in art, will, for 
a twenty-first-century reader, carry the connotation “male homosexual couple” 
or “pedophilic relation.” However, this perception is also tied to the fact that 
the author himself reproduces the contemporary importance paid to the sexual 
identity of partners. By presenting a sexual embrace as “male-female,” the part- 
ners’ sex is foregrounded, whereas an ancient subjectivity might have primarily 
perceived a “face-to-face love scene” (regardless of the partners’ sex), “a voyeur- 
istic scene” (someone is hiding behind the door), “an illuminated scene” (the 
oil lamp is lit), a “violent love scene” (the embrace is depicted in such and such 
a way), “a refined love scene” (according to criteria unknown to us). We can- 
not claim, simply because we have waved a magic wand and removed the term 
homosexuality, that we can perceive these texts and images from the Ancients’ 
point of view: replacing one term with another is just a way of giving oneself the 
illusion of escaping contemporary representations. If, on the contrary, we engage 
in a detailed and gradual analysis of these texts and images, by describing them, 
in the first instance, with our contemporary categories and analyzing them with 
our modern tools (indeed, what other tools could we use?), and focusing all our 
attention on the discrepancies and lack of correspondence between these sources and our 
categories, then we will be able to bring to light the criteria and the lines of frac- 
ture specific to the ancient world. 

In this study, I will be using the terms “homosexual relations” and “homo- 
sexuality” in the sense of “same-sex sexual relations” and not to designate a cat- 
egory of people who identify themselves as such and who have a shared culture 
and shared demands (an aspect more heavily implied by the expression “gay and 
lesbian”). This choice is a practical one (constantly resorting to circumlocutions 
impedes the fluency of the text), but it is also a form of realism (we would still 
read “same-sex relations” as “homosexual relations,” and these expressions al- 
ways connote specific categories for us). Moreover, expressions such as “the love 
of women” will be systematically clarified, because often the ambiguity of the 
“of” can obscure part of the meaning. Who is being loved, and who is doing 
the loving? “The love of women” is often used to mean “men’s love of women,” 
and indeed, among the Ancients, the expression refers only to that; but the task 
of the historian, like that of the translator, is to ferry ideas from one bank of the 
river of time to the other, explaining them in the language of the land where he 
or she disembarks.*” 

These lexical specifications may seem fussy, but they make it possible to avoid 
quarrels over words, which too often outpace the discussion of ideas. Indeed, 
contemporary criticism is particularly skittish when it comes to scholarship on 
homosexuality, which proves that the issue is a current one, even for those who 
claim to steer clear of the vicissitudes of the present. It would not occur to anyone 


41 Clarke 1998 and 2003. 
42 Chatelet (2000) offers this felicitous image of the ferryman or “passeur” in her article about 
translating Halperin’s book (1990). 
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to claim that rape, for instance, did not exist in Antiquity, although neither the 
term nor the idea had any currency in Greece or Rome—in the Greek language, 
one violates, humiliates, abducts, or seduces. But this does not mean that the fact 
did not exist. Our way of perceiving different acts of violence, of distinguishing 
a specifically sexual type of violence, is very modern, and what we apprehend as 
rape was not perceived in Antiquity as belonging to a specific category. How- 
ever, this should not preclude us from investigating the theme of rape or sexual 
violence in relation to urban violence or the condition of slaves or women. The 
issue is articulated in broadly the same terms for sexuality: that the category 
did not exist does not necessarily imply that the practices did not exist, and the 
scholar’s role is precisely to identify the criteria governing the distribution of 
these practices—if indeed they existed—into other categories that were coherent 
and meaningful for the Ancients. The contemporary terms and categories I use 
in this study are not the end that must be reached (..e., finding the same trace 
in Greek and Roman societies), but they operate, instead, as tools in a heuristic 
approach. 


Description of the sites explored: an exotic landscape*? 


Gradually, research carried out over the last twenty years has begun to delineate 
some of the contours of the erotic and sexual life of the Ancients, where the 
boundaries specific to their world (between public and private, men and women, 
free men and slaves, the beautiful and the ugly, power and submission, etc.) form 
an “exotic” landscape, an unknown sphere that varies significantly according to 
the place and period, and where the modern explorer must constantly unlearn his 
or her intellectual reflexes for survival. I present below a very brief description of 
this landscape as regards “sexuality.”** 

In Greco-Roman Antiquity, there was no equivalent of the modern notion of 
sexuality. In broad terms, sexuality refers today to real sexual practices but also to 
unrealized desires, disclosed or undisclosed fantasies, and, more globally, to the 
totality of a person’s sexual history as well as his or her attitude toward it. Con- 
temporary sexuality is a constitutive part of an individual’s psychological iden- 
tity. In Antiquity, individuals did not have sexuality, they engaged in practices. 
In Greece, the term d@podiotg was used to refer to “the matters of sexual enjoy- 
ment,” and in Rome, the term “the matters of Venus” was sometimes employed, 
but more often the terms used were coitus and sexual union. In these contexts, 


43 I have borrowed the expression Dupont employs to speak of the foreignness of the ancient 
world, when she presents her books as an “invitation to a journey” (Dupont and Eloi 1994, p. 7) 
or when she and Eloi discuss the gulf separating the two cultures (Dupont and Eloi 2001, p. 30). 

44 See Dover [1978] 1989; Foucault [1984a] 1985 and [1984b] 1986; Halperin 1990, pp. 29-40 and 
Williams 1999; Dupont and Eloi 2001; for lexical studies, see Adams 1982 and Henderson 1975. 
This is not a comprehensive overview and it makes no claim to present ancient representations 
and attitudes in all their myriad nuances and variations across place and period: I will be pro- 
viding detailed bibliography in the chapters that follow. 
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an individual’s identity was not shaped by their sexual history: in Greece or 
Rome, there was no sexual “being,” only sexual “doing.” However, as Foucault 
has shown, individuals could manage their pleasures, control the body’s drives— 
in short, they could assume an attitude vis-a-vis sexual practices that might be 
aligned with what we refer to today as sexuality. Yet what we are dealing with 
here is not really “sexuality” but “dietetics,” that is to say, an attitude regard- 
ing sexual practice that goes hand-in-hand with the management of all other 
physical functions—eating habits, physical and intellectual exercise, resilience 
to adverse events—by evaluating their ideal quantity, intensity, and timing.” 
Sexual activity is not apprehended independently from other corporeal practices. 
This nonexistence of sexuality as a set of human practices that participate in the 
personal and psychological construction of the individual, as a “constitutive prin- 
ciple of the self4° consequently invalidates any attempt at classification based on 
the “homosexuality’/“heterosexuality” binary. 

Another significant point is that, in Antiquity, the sexual act is not generally 
perceived as an act involving both partners jointly and in a similar fashion. The 
Latin and Greek expressions for the sexual relation, whatever it may be, always 
specify the role taken by one partner or the other, and these roles are always 
perceived as being different. When the same verb is employed, it is not applied 
in the same form to both partners: in most cases, the verb is used in the active 
voice for one partner and the passive voice for the other. Even more importantly, 
in certain cases different verbs are used to refer to each partner’s action within 
the same erotic embrace. Ancient discourse on sexual acts reveals one central 
concern: knowing who does what, and in what circumstances (the very young 


age of a partner does not pose any kind of moral issue).4” 


Although the criterion 
of phallic penetration may during certain periods have been the determining 
factor in distinguishing each partner’s role and in the moral evaluation of indi- 
viduals’ sexual behavior, it was far from the only factor. A man who engaged in 
extremely intense sexual activity, with either men or women, was considered to 
have submitted to his drives and could thus no longer be regarded as a manly 
man. To borrow Eloi and Dupont’s expression, in Rome the most damning be- 
havior was “the submission of a free body to the pleasure of another free body,” 
whatever the sexual act, “that is to say, voluntary servitude, intentional impudici- 
tia.”*® Although the opposition between active and passive partners is not exactly 
equivalent to an opposition between penetrator and penetrated, asymmetry re- 
mains an important feature in representations of these relations. 


45 See Foucault [1984a] 1985, pp. 39-40. 

46 Halperin 1990, p. 24. 

47 For an approach that focuses more specifically on Rome, see the introduction to Part Three of 
the present study. 

48 Dupont and Eloi 2001, p. 27. I disagree, however, with their specification “regardless of sex” 
vis-a-vis this willed submission. Women’s actions are evaluated in a very different way than those 
of men, but perhaps what the authors mean is “regardless of the partner’s sex,” and they are only 
considering sexual acts performed by men. 
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The idea of a sexual relation in which partners are equal, in which the rela- 
tion expresses similar and shared feelings and in which any sexual practice may 
be performed by either partner, is thus a modern representation of the amorous 
relation. In Antiquity, relations were structured very differently. 

The point here is not to disparage the Ancient world by depicting a desolate 
landscape devoid of conjugal love, amorous passion, or mutual respect, a land- 
scape where men engaged in sexual relations with men or women indiscrimi- 
nately, where young boys were relentlessly pursued and where prostitution was 
a way of life—a sexscape one might contrast to today’s world where newlyweds 
dressed in white run hand-in-hand along the beach in slow motion, spouses play 
out their mutual love against a picturesque, sunset backdrop, and only freely 
consensual sexual relations are socially acceptable. My point is that sexuality is 
just one of many ways ancient societies differ from contemporary Western socie- 
ties. The representation of life and death, the notions of honor, shame, modesty, 
respect, the importance of the other’s gaze, the relationship to nature and to the 
gods—in short, everything—sets these societies of the past apart from our own. 
Greek and, later, Roman sexuality should therefore not be singled out as leaving 
no legacy in our modern cultures where rape is illegal, childhood protected, 
and prostitution more or less controlled. In this unknown territory, where the 
explorer/anthropologist only barely knows the native tongue (despite years of 
Latin translation and Greek Prose Comp), we need to leave our ready-made 
grids of interpretation at the border, along with any impulse to moral, ethical, or 
aesthetic judgment. 

To conclude this brief overview, I should re-emphasize that the Ancients 
never created or conceived a homogenous category, indiscriminately encom- 
passing men and women of every milieu, whose sole shared characteristic was 
their attraction to persons of the same sex—nor was there a contrasting category 
lumping together all men and women attracted to the opposite sex. Furthermore, 
analysis of Greek and Roman sources has demonstrated not only that there was 
no shared category for homosexuals (male and female), but also that there was 
no “male homosexuality” as such (for such a category to exist, a person’s sex 
would need to be perceived as the primary criterion, whereas in the ancient 
world, individuals were primarily defined by status). A man’s involvement in 
a sexual relationship with another man was never considered evaluable in itself, 
since the relationship was apprehended according to a host of other criteria (age, 
social class, the specificities of the sexual relation, self-mastery, etc.). Halperin 
delineates some pre-homosexual categories of masculinity that include not only 
“homosexual” behaviors, but also personal attitudes and forms of male-female 
relations (they are thus also pre-heterosexual categories).” It is thus not possible 
to deduce, directly from a text, a moral judgment being made about two men—let 


49 For an analysis of the four categories and what they bring into play, see Halperin 2000. 
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alone two women—and to conclude that it represents a general moral evaluation 
of the homosexuality of men—or women. 


The methods of investigation 


Texts that speak at length of men’s behaviors, and sometimes also of women’s 
debauchery, have enabled philologists, anthropologists, and historians to grasp, 
to a certain extent, the norms governing the sex life and social life of Greek and 
Roman men. But, as Winkler argues, great caution is required: 


We must learn to read our texts from several angles, seeing in them both 
honest pretensions and cover-ups, just as informants try to manipulate an 
anthropological observer by presenting themselves in the best light. Instead 
of snipping opinions from their context, like the famous remark in the 
speech Against Neaira,°’ and treating them as objective dogma, we should 
learn to see the various kinds of spin and misdirection that qualify the 
meaning of such pronouncements in their full social context, the unspoken 
stage directions that are understood but not voiced by the social actor. Not 
infrequently we can detect in them a simultaneous denial and recognition 


of ideologically inconvenient realities.*! 


He specifies that “The first priority [...] must be to recover the usually unspoken 
premises or protocols governing the force of public utterances, and it appears that 
much of men’s talk about women and about themselves was a calculated bluff.”°? 
Thus, while relations between adult men were certainly mocked and disparaged, 
this convention is not an accurate reflection of practices: the relationship between 
Pausanias and Agathon, to use a famous example, went on for more than thirty 
years.°° A similar difficulty arises with regard to women: 


Most of our surviving documents simply cannot be taken at face value 
when they speak of women. As long as the discussion is centered on gunai- 
kes, citizen-wives, there is a large interference in the data from male speak- 
ers’ sense of social propriety: even to mention the name of a citizen-wife in 
the company of men was a shame and an insult, implying an intrusion into 
another man’s symbolic privacy.>4 


50 This is the sentence in question: “We have courtesans for our pleasure, concubines for the daily 
service of our bodies, and wives for bearing legitimate children and keeping faithful watch over 
the goods in our houses” (Ps.-Demosthenes, Against Neaera [59], 122). 

51 Winkler 1990, p. 5. 

52 Winkler 1990, p. 4. 

53 See Brisson 2000a. 

54 Winkler 1990, p. 5. 
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To borrow from Halperin’s analysis of the nonrepresentation of sodomy on 
vases depicting pederastic relations, many of the texts and images that have come 
down to us express “the normative ideal, and not the reality.”°° We cannot con- 
sider normative utterances as faithful images of reality; we must search out tex- 
tual clues so as to see past the norms to individuals’ behaviors and their positions 
vis-a-vis these norms, while still bearing in mind the power of these representa- 
tions and the real influence that, once interiorized, they might have had on 
individual behaviors. 

This new approach to the texts passed down to us, which seeks to go beyond 
the conventional discourse of the Greeks and Romans, has generated a host of 
indispensable studies about the lives of women, and about the social importance 
of relations between men. However, either because the ancient texts say far less 
about the subject or because interest in the theme has to date been scarce (which 
proves that the questions we put to the past are indeed contemporary questions), 
research has paid little attention to sexual relations between women in Antiquity. 
Another reason may be that a scholar working on relations between women is in 
a very different position than a scholar working on male—male or male-female 
relations or on sexuality in general, because extensive sources, covering all pe- 
riods, are available to the latter (this does not make the task any easier, but it is 
different).°° A scholar researching female—female relations is like a paleontologist 
faced with an unknown fossil: the fewer fragments the researcher has, the more 
difficult the reconstruction of the whole will be (in this case, the reconstruction 
of ancient representations), and one little uncertainty about the fragment can 
hugely distort the broader picture. Moreover, most of the documents used in 
this study are artistic and poetic productions, whereas studies on other forms 
of sexuality can draw on a far broader range of documents. But a sung poem 
or a literary text is neither a direct testimony of practices nor a direct image of 
representations: our documents can only be read as doubly indirect documents on 
practices and not as faithful reflections of reality. They might reveal the way 
these practices were perceived, but they could just as well reveal how some au- 
thors wished their audience would perceive those practices. Above all, they result 
from a specific process, governed by the constraints of genre and internal coher- 
ence of the text or context where they appear. 

The approach I take here will therefore be a slow and thorough one, staying 
very close to the texts. The risks of tautology or paralogical reasoning are many, 
and hasty shortcuts could falsify the analysis, misdirecting us back onto well- 
worn paths. 


55 Halperin 1990, p. 55. 

56 Fora quantitative overview, without engaging with theoretical questions relating to the history 
of sexuality, see Thomas K. Hubbard’s noncomprehensive yet vast collection of documents 
bearing on sexual relations between men (Hubbard 2003). 
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The stages and the aims of this journey into the past 


It will not be possible, in the present study, to cover nearly eight centuries using 
a single thematic approach: the literary, social, and historical contexts are so 
different that each period requires specific analytical tools. Our approach must 
be mindful of chronology and equally committed to a thorough contextual- 
ization of each document—documents that, for certain periods, are often the 
only known testimony amid decades of silence. The chronological end-point of 
this study was determined by my decision not to include Christian texts, which 
require very different approaches than texts from pagan Greek and Roman so- 
cieties do. 

The Archaic period—about which we know little, either politically or 
socially—will be examined in a separate section from the Classical and Hellenis- 
tic periods, from which we have many texts to inform us about how the Greeks 
generally represented sexual matters and the criteria by which they classified 
and judged sexual practices. The better-documented Roman period brings more 
evidence, and the discourse it produced, quite different from the Archaic and 
Classical Greek periods, allows for cross-disciplinary approaches: from mytho- 
graphic narratives to satire, from “technical” works to Lucian’s metatextual 
creations, various themes reveal that sexual categories were relatively stable for 
men, but notably fluid for women, whose homosexual relations, like wild grass 
shooting up between the cobblestones, forcefully reveal, by what might be called 
their “unsustainable unclassification,” the specific norms and moral conventions 
regarding sex and gender at different points in time. 

This mostly chronological approach is at the same time an approach through 
literary genre. What appears, in fact, is that there is a genre for each period and 
a period for each genre, because the Ancients did not discuss female—female 
relations in the same types of texts across all periods. This (partially) chronolog- 
ical approach, therefore, does not stand in the way of a synthetic analysis of the 
construction of ancient sexual categories: it brings into relief the extent to which 
the forms of discourse (literary or iconographic) that express, assert (sometimes 
in an exaggerated form, compared to real life), transmit, and transform these 
categories play a crucial role—and for us moderns, they are our sole material for 
inquiry—in the social construction of sex and love and the identity construction 
and self-awareness of ancient men and women. 

Since this approach is concerned with the subject matter of essentially literary 
discourse, it also reveals the ideological function of certain types of texts and 
enables us to explore why what may have been silenced at one particular point in 
history, in a particular social and cultural context, later becomes worthy of enter- 
ing into literature. The subject raises, more forcefully than ever, large questions 
about how words relate to things: it helps us weigh the importance of art, litera- 
ture, and representations in the construction of sexualities, and to gauge in turn 
what role these sexualities play in the construction of men and women’s gender 
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identities, in a society where the group takes precedence over the individual and 
moral and aesthetic norms are grounded in collective opinion. 
The present study will also seek to demonstrate how the long-upheld notion 


of “nonsexed”>” 


ancient pleasures (in the sense that it was not the partners’ sex 
that was taken into account in the moral evaluation of these relations but rather 
the type of relation, the social statuses and age of the partners, etc.) is not entirely 
accurate: the sex identity of the individuals involved is the first characteristic 
taken into consideration when both partners are women (but modern scholars 
only rarely engage with this scenario). The history of the representation of sex- 
ual relations between women is not the same as that of male—male relations; it 
has a different timeframe, different watershed points, different silences, and is 
articulated according to different key elements and different distinctions. It is 
sometimes affected by the same vicissitudes but is also often shaped by different 
social influences than those marking the history of the conjugal relation, for in- 
stance, or of same-sex male relations. It has different modes of expression and dif- 
ferent standard discourses. Finally, and above all, the modern category of “female 
homosexuality” proceeds from pre-homosexual categories which do not follow the 
same line as pre-homosexual categories relating to men. Moreover, from time to 
time, as if by some strange optical illusion, one of these pre-homosexual catego- 
ries seems to coincide with the modern category of female homosexuality, and at 
other points with the sixteenth-century category of the phallic tribade (and such 
similarities explain the frequent misreading of texts). But we will not be fooled 
by this: Antiquity is neither today’s society, nor that of the Renaissance, and this 
gaze that sometimes seems so close to our own must be put back in the context 
of its time, when social representations were quite different. (One such optical 
illusion is occasioned by the apparent symmetry, at certain points in time, in 
how the female partners are represented.) This study does not set out to demon- 
strate that the category of female homosexuality existed in Antiquity, but rather 
to bring into focus the fundamental difference between the prehistory of female 
homosexuality and that of male homosexuality, and show that it belongs in its 
own right in the scholarly field opened up by the “historicization” of sexuality. 

This study, as I’ve already said, is about women, and female homosexuality. 
I hope to make visible certain aspects of the thought, the imaginary, the ideology 
of Greek and Roman societies, aspects which scholars equipped with a different 
type of lens have not been able to see. 


57 Veyne (1978, p. 52) speaks of pleasures not tied “to the sexed identity of the partners.” Dupont 
and Eloi (2001) also stress the irrelevance of sex as a criterion. 
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MYTH AND ARCHAIC LYRIC POETRY 


Homoeroticism in the Feminine 


To work with texts from the Archaic period is to encounter scarce and fragmen- 
tary documents, even more difficult to interpret because they are poetic texts, 
archeological “traces” of choral or monodic songs cut off from their enunciative 
contexts, and also because they are often almost the only sources of informa- 
tion we have about the period in which they were written. When it comes to 
Sappho and her reception, a mountain of books and articles looms up between 
the ancient texts and the scholar of today, and there is a real risk of devoting more 
energy to synthesizing the various approaches adopted by different generations 
of philologists than to engaging with the texts themselves, which are particularly 
difficult to establish and whose meaning is often uncertain. With Sappho, we 
find ourselves in the same situation as with the question of male initiatic homo- 
sexuality in the pre-Archaic and Archaic periods: few original documents, but 
widely divergent interpretations and fiery debates in the scholarly record. Re- 
search in this area was clouded for a very long time by issues of “morality.” At the 
end of the nineteenth century, Friedrich Gottlieb Welcker insisted that Sappho 
could not be a lesbian, because she was such a great poetess; Sappho was a school- 
teacher, not a female homosexual, wrote Ulrich von Wilamowitz-Moellendorf 
at the start of the twentieth century.’ Current debate focuses on the reliability of 
documents written in periods later than the Archaic texts themselves, and on the 
enunciative nature and context of these poetic compositions. 

In order to study the works of Aleman and Sappho, we first need to clarify 
some issues concerning rites of passage and male initiation. For one thing, this 
may have been one social and cultural context in which the discourses we are 
concerned with emerged; for another, it has often been the lens through which 


1 Welcker 1816; Wilamowitz 1913. 
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texts by Sappho and Alcman have been read and interpreted. I will follow this 
with a closer reading of selected passages from both poets, to investigate whether 
these choral and monodic songs express female homoerotic desire, and move 
on to analyze a notably tricky poem by Anacreon and a vase representing two 
women that dates from the Archaic period. But the question of female homo- 
sexuality at such early periods also leads us to the key question of its presence 
in myth. While Bernard Sergent’s work” has demonstrated the resonance of the 
male pederastic model in myths dealing with erotic relations between men (be 
they mortals, heroes, or gods), up until now scholars have seemed to agree that 
no myth exists which shows erotic relations between women. The study of one 
myth—the story of Kallisto—may shed some doubt on this certainty. 


Fragments of a lover’s discourse 
An institutionalization of homosexuality 


Men 


One of the arguments or indications that led Bernard Sergent, the author of 
L’Homosexualité initiatique dans ?Europe ancienne, to advance his hypothesis of 
“initiatic homosexuality” was that during the Classical period (for which schol- 
ars have access to more numerous and more varied documents), an important 
form of relation between men involved an asymmetrical model, sometimes of a 
pedagogical character.* Indeed, in Classical Athens, the kinds of same-sex male 
relationships that were valued and met the normative criteria of the polis were 
those involving a boy (naic)—i.e., a future citizen—and a young adult citizen.* 
This madepaotia follows precise rules: the lover (paotic) must play an active 
role while the young favorite or beloved (€p@pEvoc), for his part, must not demon- 
strate any passionate sexual attraction toward his lover. These relations were nei- 
ther exclusive nor permanent, as the lover might be married, and the favorite 
might, in turn, become an erastés to someone else.” This is a codification of a 
normative ideal; a host of available documents attest that there were many other 
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Sergent 1984. 
Sergent 1984 and 1986. Sergent’s work is partly a continuation of the pioneering comparative 
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studies conducted by Jeanmaire and Brelich (Jeanmaire 1939; Brelich 1969). More recently, 
studies conducted by Patzer and Bremmer also point to the existence of an initiation ritual, but 
they offer very different analyses of the way the Greeks evaluated this adult male/adolescent 
relation (Bremmer 1980 and 1989b; Patzer 1982): in Bremmer’s view, the young boy is “hu- 
miliated” by the group of adult males, while Sergent perceives it as a positive and valorizing 
act for the young favorite. 

4 Fora synthesis on this issue, see Brisson 1998, pp. 55-63. 

On the norms that applied for this type of relationship, see Dover [1978] 1989, Halperin 1990, 

and Winkler 1990, pp. 45-70. 
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forms of same-sex male relations in Greece.° But what matters at this juncture is 
that, as Luc Brisson writes, “at least in its ideal form, matdgpaotia in Greece was 
a curious synthesis between sexual relationship and educational practice.”’ This 
form of relation between males, implying both social asymmetry and pedagog- 
ical apprenticeship—valorized, codified and thus in a sense institutionalized—is 
unambiguously attested at the Classical period and also in Archaic poems and 
iconography.® According to Bernard Sergent and Harald Patzer, this convention 
regulating relations between men in the Classical period should be seen as the 
trace of an ancient Indo-European rite of passage. 

The issue of initiation is still being bitterly debated, with considerable disa- 
greement regarding the interpretation of the main sources (Ephorus, Plutarch, 
the Thera inscriptions, Ammianus Marcellinus, Aelian).? Kenneth Dover!” con- 
tests the theories advanced by Patzer and Sergent: he concedes that male initia- 
tion practices (without a sexual dimension) did exist, but rejects the hypothesis 
according to which same-sex male relations in Athens would be survivals of this 
rite. Dover’s argument questioned the validity of certain documents and took is- 
sue with how others were interpreted. Patzer and Sergent’s whole approach drew 
some methodological criticism, since it seemed to rest on an assumption about 
sexual normality (after all, no one ever searches for the “origins” of heterosexu- 
ality).'’ That is basically Halperin’s reproach to Patzer: 


By purifying pederasty of sexual desire and interpreting it not as an ex- 
pression of personal preference but rather as a form of social ritual (thus 
relegating it to the category of activities set apart from normal daily life 
and only performed under specially sanctioned circumstances), Patzer in 
effect maintains heterosexual activity as the ordinary locus of eroticism— 
even for the Greeks, despite their various sexual peculiarities—and thereby 
preserves it as the privileged and normative mode of human sexuality.'” 


6 For practices that fall outside this scheme, see Brisson 2000a (on the long-term relationship 
between Agathon and Pausanias); Winkler 1990, pp. 45-70 (on the way these codes were 
circumvented); Halperin, “The Democratic Body: Prostitution and Citizenship in Classical 
Athens,” in Halperin 1990, pp. 88-112 (on male prostitution). 

Brisson 1998, p. 62. 

For literary and iconographic references, see Dover [1978] 1989, pp. 195-196 (he stresses the 


on 


non-Dorian origin of his sources) and Cantarella [1988] 2002, pp. 3-53. 
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Ephorus quoted by Strabo, Geography, X, 4; the Archaic inscriptions on the island of Thera (see 
the numerous references in Sergent [1986] 1996, pp. 353-369); Plutarch, Life of Lycurgus, 7, 1; 
Ammianus Marcellinus, Res Gestae, XX XI, 9.5; Aelian, Various History, II, 12. 

10 Dover [1978] 1989, especially p. 195, and Dover 1988. 

11 In the afterword to the 1996 edition of his two books (1984 and 1986), Sergent responds to 
some of his critics. In this section where he explains his approach again at length (Sergent 


1996, p. 623-654), it is clear that the purpose of the work is not to provide an etiology for 
homosexuality. 
12 “Two Views of Greek Love,” in Halperin 1990, pp. 54-71. 
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Furthermore, certain studies on initiation practices are based on a “natural” op- 
position between homosexuality and heterosexuality, thus projecting twentieth- 
century categories and beliefs back onto the past. 

The documents concerning men are indeed problematic: some date from a 
much later point than the period under consideration, and others are very diffi- 
cult to interpret. Yet it does not strike me as absurd to consider the possibility that 
this type of relation may have constituted one of the stages in Indo-European 
ceremonies or rites of passage and have played a part in the education and train- 
ing of the future adult, without regarding it as an “explanation” for practices 
that might be regarded as exotic or reprehensible, or as a “justification” for all 
forms of same-sex male relations. Rather, this hypothesis forcefully points up 
the relativity of the category of “sexuality” itself: rather than perceiving initiatic 
homosexuality as a desexualization of homosexual practices, one might also per- 
ceive it as an extension of the sphere of the sexual, which would then encompass 
areas (education, for instance) that are excluded from this sphere today—without 
taking up the question of which cultural practice comes first (i.e., are we looking 
at an educational relationship that becomes sexual, or a sexual relationship that 
over time takes on an educational dimension!®), 

Be that as it may, during the Archaic period dissymmetry between lovers (dif- 
ference in age and social status in particular) was an accepted convention of the 
male homosexual relation whose traces are found in the literary texts of the time. 


Women 


With respect to women, the issue is even trickier. Very few documents have 
come down to us, and one might be tempted simply to take the conclusions 
arrived at regarding the male context and project them directly onto the fem- 
inine realm. Yet this would be a serious mistake: first, because the conclusions 
concerning men are still being debated, and, above all, because that would be to 
assume without proof that men and women experienced similar social treatment, 
and were similarly represented, in Greek society at this time. 

As was the case for boys, there were several rituals specifically reserved for 
girls in Archaic and Classical Greece. Modern scholars often describe these ritu- 
als as initiatic, because they symbolically mark stages in the civic integration of 
young women." As Louise Bruit Zaidman points out, although in Athens only 
a limited number of young women, selected from the aristocratic sections of 
society, could take part in these ceremonies, the rituals still carried a civic mean- 
ing, as society saw them as performing these rituals “by proxy” on behalf of all 
the young girls of their age class. For the most part, the textual and iconographic 


13 Dover privileges the latter chronological order (Dover 1988, p. 118). 

14 For female festivities and young girls’ duties, see Bruit Zaidman 1991 and Brulé 1987. For an 
analysis of the modern idea of “initiation ritual” and an argument supporting an interpretation 
of these rituals as “puberty rituals,” see Calame 2002. 
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sources date from the Classical period and tend to be difficult to interpret, be- 
cause they are often literary’? and also highly fragmentary.'° However, as Pierre 
Brulé and Louise Bruit Zaidman have shown, rituals for young girls, such as 
service for the Arrhephoria or the Plynteria, the Arkteia festival at Brauron, and 
the service carried out by the Kanéphoroi during sacrifices, can, without a doubt, 
be considered to be socialization rituals. Yet none of the source texts that discuss 
these rituals ever mention sexual relations between adult women and young girls, 
or, for that matter, female—female sexual relations of any kind. 

The only text that clearly alludes to a pedagogical relationship between 
women and young girls dates from the early second century CE. It is a text in 
which Plutarch discusses Sparta during Lycurgus’ time, 1.e., a text written seven 
centuries after the period it describes. Plutarch undertakes a synthesis, a com- 
pilation (and, perhaps, an adaptation) of lost works that for the main part date 
from the Hellenistic period. As is most often the case with Sparta, the sources 
are Athenian, and any interpretation of this brief passage should therefore be 
approached with great caution (Life of Lycurgus, XVII, 8-9). 


Lovers (oi €paotai) shared in their young beloved’s reputation, whether 
it be good or bad. The story is told that one day, a boy (ma166¢) let slip a 
vulgar word while fighting and it was his lover who was punished by the 
magistrates. This sort of love was so approved among them that even vir- 
tuous women loved young girls (Gots Kai TOV TapHEVOV Epav TAG KAAGG 
kai aya0ac yovaiKas). Rivalry in love did not exist, those who loved the 
same person would instead make this the grounds for a mutual friendship 
and would work together earnestly to make the person they loved (tov 
EPMLEVOV) as good as possible. 


Plutarch is describing Spartan society in the time of Lycurgus, a legendary 
lawgiver who established the Spartan Constitution between 800 and 600 BCE. 
He discusses the institutionalized relations between men and their favorites 
and stresses the educational dimension of the relation. As Claude Mossé 
points out,!’ the author brushes over the sexual dimension of pederasty to 
highlight its social value. In the Constitution of the Lacedaemonians, Xenophon 
had already shown how male pederastic relations in Sparta differed from those 
in other parts of Greece where, according to him, lovers lived together and 
gave each other gifts'*: Lycurgus supposedly encouraged men to refrain from 


15 This is the case, for instance, for the passage in Aristophanes which outlines the ideal path for a 
young Athenian girl (Lysistrata, 641-647). See Bruit Zaidman 1991, p. 396; Sourvinou-Inwood 
1988, pp. 136-148; Calame 2002. 

16 This is the case with the kraters found in the sanctuary of Artemis at Brauron. On the Arkteia 
festival, see Khalil 1977 and 1981; Guiman 1999; and the collected articles in Gentili and 
Perusino 2002. 

17 Mossé, in Ozanam 2001, p. 147, n.74. 

18 Xenophon, Constitution of the Lacedaemonians, 2, 12-13. 
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sexual relations with their beloved, in order to privilege the educational di- 
mension of the relationship.'? The encomiastic quality of this passage from 
the Life of Lycurgus is clear: Plutarch emphasizes the success of the pederastic 
process in Sparta and shows the extent to which it constitutes a social en- 
gagement on the lover’s part. This social engagement is so deeply rooted that 
even in situations of rivalry, the training of their beloved remains the priority. 
Plutarch’s discussion of women emerges within the frame of this description 
of the erastés/erdémenos relation. The reference to women functions as evidence 
(o¥tTH, ote) to support his celebratory description. In the parallel he draws 
between men and women, educational value remains the crucial point, as 
the women who fulfill the role of lovers are women with full civic status 
(the usually masculine formula Kaddc¢ Kaya0dc” 
KaAGS Kai Gya8Gc yovaikac). Plutarch’s very choice of phrasing establishes a 
parallelism between the €paotis and the yovn and between the maic and the 
map0évoc: we are indeed dealing with an asymmetrical relation, as in the case 


is put in the feminine: Tac 


of male pederasty. 

Numerous studies on Sparta have long stressed the need for caution when 
engaging with what are often ideologically oriented sources on the Lacedaemo- 
nian polis, and Lukas Thommen?! has recently shown that sources on Spartan 
women require even greater caution. Did Plutarch have sufficient information and 


documentation on ancient Spartan women? And how sure can we be that he did 
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not distort whatever information was available to him?** Should we, inversely, 


regard Plutarch’s parallelism—this enthusiastic description of an educational re- 
lationship in which sex played a minor role (despite the poor reputation Spartan 


19 On Xenophon’s reasons for exaggerating the nonsexual nature of the relationship, see Sergent 
[1986] 1996, p. 404 sq. 

20 On this important expression in Greek culture, see Dover 1975, pp. 41-45. 

21 Thommen 1999. Thommen is of course not alone in raising this point about method, and there 
have been numerous studies of sources on Spartan women. This recent article has the merit of 
providing a synthesis of the prior research and presenting the state of knowledge according to the 
ancient sources. 

22 Certain historians and researchers do consider this passage reliable, as it is consistent with 
numerous other known elements regarding the social organization of Sparta. Pomeroy and her 
collaborators use it to show that in Sparta “[h]omosexuality was integrated into the system” 
(Pomeroy et al. 1999, pp. 145-146). Dover mentions it to illustrate the fact that in Sparta there 
was “a female counterpart of the male erastés/erémenos relationship” (Dover [1978] 1989, p. 173). 
Richer refers to the passage as one of several examples illustrating Spartan social organization: 
Erés “establishes the cohesion of the civil community” there (Richer 1998, pp. 9 and 12-16). 
Sergent sees a confirmation of the educational dimension of female—female relations evoked by 
Alcman (Sergent [1986] 1996, p. 414). Cantarella, for her part, suggests that part of Plutarch’s 
presentation of Sparta should be considered authentic even if he exaggerates the educational 
aspect of relationships between women (Cantarella [1988] 2002, p. 84). She believes the men- 
tion of possible rivalry between lovers only concerns women (which is not the case), and she 
also considers there to be a fundamental difference between female—female relations and male— 
male relations, viewing the former as egalitarian. 
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women were traditionally plagued with)?°>—as a forceful argument that would 
show the importance of this desexualized educational erds and, at the same time, 
emphasize the great difference between Sparta and Athens? In fact, Plutarch does 
not return at any other point in the text to the female pederasty he mentions 
in this passage. The latter hypothesis seems quite plausible when we remember 
the social context in which Plutarch was writing and bear in mind the values 
he defends in his Dialogue on Love.** From that perspective, what we have is a 
representation of same-sex female relations as constructed by Plutarch during the 
first century CE, and the passage cannot be considered an entirely reliable source 
on the Archaic period. 

Plutarch’s view of sexual practices between women, and the theory that he 
changed or adapted what his sources told him to suit his argument, belong to a 
different topic: what men in the first century cE thought about sexual relations 
between women. However, whatever (good or bad) reasons Plutarch might have 
had for mentioning these relations, his motivation neither proves nor disproves 
the truthfulness of his sources. With respect to female pederasty in Archaic 
Sparta, it is important to state clearly, there is nothing tangible. The only passage 
that might support Plutarch’s statement is a text that postdates Lycurgus’ reign as 
much as Plutarch’s own text does: the Deipnosophistae (The Dinner of the Sophists), 
written circa 22 cx, in which the author, Athenaeus, quotes the philosopher 
Hagnon.”° However, besides the fact that testimony and information relayed by 
Athenaeus are not always trustworthy, the passage in question can be read in two 
very different ways, so it cannot be used as evidence. 


Among the Spartans, as Hagnon the Academic philosopher says, it was 
customary before marriage to have intercourse with young girls, as with 
young boys (mp0 TOV yauav Taig mapVEvoIg Mo TaLdUKOIG VOLLOG EéoTiV 
OLlAsiv). 


The sentence could refer to a female pederastic practice: the erotic union of 
women with young, unmarried girls (like men with young boys). But one could 
interpret the sentence in an altogether different way: that it was customary for 


men to have sex with young girls before marriage “as with young boys,” Le., by 


t7° 


practicing sodomy. Commentators disagree on this point~” and once again we 


23 See Dumont 1998, p. 112, on the education of Spartan women, considered deeply shocking by 
the Athenians. 

4 In particular, see Foucault’s analysis, [1984b] 1986, pp. 193-210. 

Athenaeus, 13, 602d. 

6 Calame (1977, vol. I, p. 434, n.169 and 1977 vol. II, pp. 86-97) and Richer (1998, p. 15, 
n.66) interpret this text as a confirmation of Plutarch’s words testifying to the exist- 
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ence of female pederasty in Sparta. Bremmer (Bremmer 1980, p. 292) shares this view. 
For Dover ([1978] 1989, p. 193), the passage points to a sexual relation based on the erastés/ 
(unmarried) female favorite model, involving the practice of sodomy. Parker (1993, 
p. 327, n.38) and Lardinois (1994, p. 71, n.54) argue that the only possible interpretation is an 
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cannot be sure. Moreover, even if Hagnon’s statements, passed down by Athe- 
naeus, did refer to specifically female practices, the validity of the information 
remains an open question. In both cases, we are dealing with discourses pro- 
duced more than seven centuries after the period they discuss: these passages 
should, by all means, be taken into account in our analyses of ancient discourse 
on female homosexuality, but strictly as a discourse produced during the first 
century CE by non-Spartan authors. 

What about sources from the Archaic period itself? Alcman’s Partheneia has 
often been used to buttress Plutarch’s claims, and the Spartan poet’s text has been 
read under the influence of these later statements. But such sources are not relia- 
ble. When reading Archaic texts, we must set those later views aside and take the 
poems for what they are: not historical texts, but traces of sung poems where the 
speaker is not the author; not direct reflections of reality, but artistic creations. 


Love in song 


Modern fictions 


There have been many debates about the work of Sappho and Alcman, and dif- 
ferent debates in different eras. Do the texts represent weddings between women? 
Are these initiation rites? Were they officially recognized, or performed in se- 
cret? Was Sappho a priestess? Was Sappho a homosexual? Was she married? Was 
she a chorus leader? Did she have an official role? Do the relationships described 
in the Partheneia have a pedagogical character? Are the women in Sappho’s poems 
young women? How old are the women Alcman describes in his text? Was 
Sappho a pederast? 

Everything under the sun would seem to have been said—and gainsaid— 
about this vast subject which rests, sadly, on so few texts. What emerges most 
clearly is that modern readings of Sappho have been influenced by later Greek 
and Roman discourses, which far outnumber the poet’s own surviving produc- 
tions. Sappho is variously portrayed as a “seductress of men” in Ancient Comedy, 
as a woman in love with Phaon by Ovid, and as a debauched woman, even a 
prostitute’; the myths and transformations are legion and, as Winkler writes, it 
becomes increasingly difficult to talk about the poet herself: 


allusion to the Spartan taste for anal sex and that the passage makes no reference whatsoever to 
initiatic practices. In the English-language edition, Choruses of Young Women in Ancient Greece: 
Their Morphology, Religious Role and Social Functions, Calame revisits his former analysis, arguing 
that the passage should be regarded as an allusion to relations between men and young girls 
(Calame [1977] 1997, p. 254, n.169). 

27 Foran analysis of Sappho’s Nachleben, see, for instance, Hallett 1979 and Lardinois 1989 regard- 
ing the ancient period. For the modern period, see DeJean 1989; Paradiso 1993 (for the trans- 
formations of Sappho in the philological tradition); and the article “Sappho” by Boehringer 
and Rebreyend 2003 (for the construction and use of these fictions for homophobic purposes). 


Certain aspects of Sappho’s posterity will be examined below in the section on Rome. 
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Monique Wittig and Sande Zeig in their Lesbian Peoples: Material for a Dic- 
tionary devote a full page to Sappho. The page is blank. Their silence is 
one quite appropriate response to Sappho’s lyrics, particularly refreshing 
in comparison to the relentless trivialization, the homophobic anxieties 
and the sheer misogyny that have infected so many ancient and modern 
responses to her work.7® 


An article by Holt Parker, which focuses not on same-sex female love in Sappho’s 
poems but on the invention of “Sappho the schoolmistress,” approaches the sub- 
ject in a very helpful way. By calling absolutely everything into question and high- 
lighting the errors of a philology beset by horror vacui, Parker’s analysis provides 
a perfect starting point to pull together the most recent relevant bibliography.”? 
Indeed, his proposal of a tabula rasa soon drew a host of lengthy, closely-argued re- 
sponses, which although they disagreed with some of Parker’s assertions, obeyed 
his methodological strictures: to return to the texts, to avoid overinterpretation, 
to guard against the influence of later texts (Some of them written several cen- 
turies after Sappho’s day), all of this grounded in a (more or less) constructionist 
understanding of sexualities. The debate begun by Holt Parker thus avoids the 
pitfall of anachronistic moral considerations, avoiding as well the methodological 
impasses he denounces with the following words: “[M]Jodern critics frequently 
wind up reconstructing a society on the basis of its poetry and then interpreting 
the poetry on the basis of that reconstruction.”°” 

In an article written in response to Parker’s analysis, André Lardinois sums 
up the situation as follows: there are currently four competing reconstructions 
of Sappho: Sappho as “teacher,” Sappho as “chorus leader,” Sappho as “leader of 


? 


a thiasos,” and Sappho as “symposiast.” Parker’s article aimed to argue that the 
final portrayal was the correct one, that Sappho was a poet who sang at symposia 
rather than a priestess or teacher, and that nothing in the texts themselves proves 
that the relations presented involved young women. While Lardinois is in total 
agreement with Parker on the need to deconstruct the image of Sappho as a 
schoolmistress, he criticizes the idea that Sappho’s audience was made up of her 
étaipsia, reafirming the hypothesis that privileges the choral context and thus 
hierarchical relations.*! 

In light of this, the debate about the literary genre of Sappho’s poems cannot 
be neutral either. A host of articles have examined the issue, less for purely literary 
reasons than for what it might reveal about the real-life context in which Sappho’s 
poems were written and performed. To consider fragment 31 (paivetai [101...) 
an epithalamium is not simply to utter an erudite opinion about this literary 


genre, it means taking a stand about what sort of feelings the poem expresses (the 


28 Winkler 1990, p. 162. 

29 Parker 1993. 

30 Parker 1993, p. 336. 

31 Lardinois 1994, pp. 75 and 79-80. 
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text has been interpreted as a formal praise song for the bride-to-be, rather than 
a declaration of the poet-author’s all-consuming passion for the woman in ques- 
tion). Likewise, the parallel drawn between Alcman and Sappho often results less 
from an aesthetic approach than from an anthropological one, aiming to show 
that the contexts in which the poems were composed and sung were the same 
(a choral context) or else to underscore the differences between the two contexts 
(a chorus with hierarchical relations for Aleman, a private context with egali- 
tarian relations for Sappho). In most cases, the perilous leap is made from poetic 
discourse to real life: Claude Mossé*” speaks of Sappho’s pederasty, Eva Cantar- 
ella®’ sees relationships between women in Lesbos as egalitarian, in contrast to 
the dissymmetrical configuration of same-sex male relations. Bernard Sergent** 
finds traces of initiatic relations. On the other hand, Halperin chooses not to 
bring up the case of relations between women in Archaic Greece in his book One 
Hundred Years of Homosexuality, and Dover remains cautious, concluding only that 
there is evidence for the existence of female homosexuality during this period.°° 

As for Alcman, the question is even more complex, for most interpretations 
of his work have been influenced by particular readings of Sappho’s texts and by 
Plutarch’s claims. Moreover, the text is fragmentary, and the passages that have 
come down to us are particularly difficult to translate and interpret. Little by 
little, it becomes difficult to distinguish exactly what, in interpretations of the 
Partheneia, comes directly from the text itself: there is a growing risk of circular 
reasoning, anachronisms, and paralogisms. 

Since so much of what has been said about the historical Sappho and the Spar- 
tan choruses is purely hypothetical, and since no other source can tell us whether 
female homosexuality constituted a social stage in the education of young girls 
in Sparta or Lesbos, our only possible line of attack for reading these texts, nearly 
three thousand years later, is to give a general account of the language of love and 
desire in the Archaic period, in order to determine whether what we believe we 
are reading in Sappho and Alcman’s texts is indeed the expression of such feel- 
ings. It is essential to make sure that our interpretation is neither anachronistic 
nor influenced by current assumptions about love and desire. 


The erdés of melic poetry 


In The Poetics of Eros in Ancient Greece, Claude Calame devotes much of his study 
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to highlighting the specific qualities of erés in melic poetry,” through a lexical 


32 Mossé 1984, p. 46. 

33 Cantarella rejects Sergent’s initiatic interpretation: she considers that “sex between women 
takes place on an equal basis,” and that it has “no [...] symbolic meaning,” and “no [...] social 
meaning, when one thinks about it” (Cantarella [1988] 2002, pp. 78-96, especially p. 83). In 
her view, Sappho was a chorus leader, and her role did not involve sexual initiation (pp. 78-85). 

34 Sergent [1986] 1996, p. 21. 

35 Dover [1978] 1989, p. 179. 

36 Calame [1996] 1999, pp. 13-38. 
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study of poetic terms but also an extended comparison to the erds that appears 
in epic poetry.*’ In the end, by showing what features are shared across Archaic 
lyric poetry but are not found in epic, he comes up with a definition of what he 
calls “melic erés.”?* 

Sweetness*? is a key characteristic that appears in Archaic poetry when the “I” 
of the poem describes how it feels to be struck by erés. The sensation is compared 
to the sweetness of sleep, of liquid, of music. In epic poetry the term erés can 
also be applied to a desire for war or victory; melic erés is often associated with a 
context of music or song, which gives birth to desire, and with an aspiration to- 
ward beauty and valor. The power of erés tends toward objectification: the loving 
subject is at the mercy of his or her sensations; he or she is a target, a victim, as 
opposed to an active subject of his or her desires. Erds is a state that transforms the 
individual in his or her deepest core, a type of invasion. 

Another important feature is that erds invades the loving subject, not by means 
of caresses or physical contact with the beloved, but through the gaze. Erds is like 
a fluid emanation that travels from the eyes of the beloved to the one it strikes.*° 
The emanation has an almost dissolving effect. The passivity of the person struck 
by erés produces a single form of action: the quest (“I am seeking...,” “I aspire 
to...”). Generally in lyric poetry such pursuits never arrive at fulfillment. The 
desiring subject is completely fixated on the beloved, admires the beloved, loses 
interest in everything else. The subject seeks to reach the beloved or attract their 
attention, but the other flees and remains elusive. The words 1680¢ and iwepoc 
are often associated with this state of physical desire combined with relentless 
pursuit. Claude Calame analyzes this configuration as the “constitutive asym- 
metry” of melic erds. “This gap,” he says, “between the desire of the one who is 
touched by love and the elusiveness of the one who provokes the erotic feeling, 


in fact runs throughout all Archaic poetry.”™! 


Alcman’s Partheneia 


Alcman lived in Sparta, which was very likely his birthplace, during the sec- 
ond half of the seventh century BcE. His ewuvre, which is fragmentary, provides 
glimpses of connections between his compositions and certain Spartan festivals. 


37 See Calame [1996] 1999, pp. 39-48 (for epic poetry) and pp. 52-56 (for a synthetic comparison 
of the two genres). 

38 The term “melic” refers to sung poetry, excluding the epic genre, and Calame also includes 
iambic and elegiac poetry in this category. The term “lyric” poetry, used by the Alexandrians 
because the poems were sometimes accompanied by a lyre, is frequently disputed. By using 
the term “melic,” Calame hopes to avoid the connotations attached to lyricism (the sense of 
individual effusion or self-absorption given to the term by Western literature). 

39 For the ancient references, see Calame [1996] 1999, p. 14 (for sweetness), pp. 15-22 (for para- 
doxical sensations). Also see the examples provided by Cantarella [1988] 2002, pp. 12-16. 

40 On this crucial aspect of erds, see Halperin 1986, pp. 62-63, n.5. 

41 Calame [1996] 1999, p. 23. 
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All his texts were written in the Laconian dialect. Among the excerpts which 
have come down to us, two long fragments belong to a specific, recognized 
genre: partheneia. These passages, and Pindar’s fragment 94b, are the only re- 
maining evidence of a literary genre that must have been particularly widespread 
during the Archaic period, making Alcman its oldest representative. 

Partheneia are choral compositions intended to be sung by a chorus of young 
girls. Proclus, quoted by Photius, describes partheneia as compositions written for 
a chorus of young girls.” Claude Calame underlines the genre’s specificity: “Fe- 
male choral performance must have appeared in Greece as a form distinct from 
all other forms of lyric interpretation.”4? Alcman’s Partheneia are songs composed 
by a poet (a male poet, at least according to the available documents) in the first 
person plural, intended to be sung by young girls, with that first person plural 
referring to those who performed the song. Gnomic formulas and proverbial 
sayings display the conventional nature of the genre. Although the first person 
is widely employed (alternating between “I” and “we’) and the chorus speaks of 
itself at length, we must not forget that partheneia were most likely commissioned 
for a specific occasion in the life of the city: they may not be read as the public 
outpourings of an intimate self or the expression of the real interiority of young 
girls. 

The passages of the Partheneia where elements that might express amorous 
sentiments between women appear are two long fragments—fragments 3 and 26 
(ed. Calame).*# 

Fragment 3 opens with a legendary tale recounted by the chorus maidens 
(1-39). Interpretations vary as to which particular myth is being retold (the text 
is particularly lacunose): the story of the battle in Sparta which pitted Heracles 
against the Tyndarids and the sons of Hippocoon, or an allusion to the war 
between the Titans and the gods, or an attempt to rape Aphrodite, or perhaps 
an allusion to the part the Dioskouri played in the conflict. The second part 
of the myth is even more lacunose and ends with a very broad conclusion: the 
gods’ revenge is real; happy is the mortal who lives his life without tears. The 
text then returns to the real world, i.e., the world of the chorus uttering these 
lines (39-101). The second part of the fragment mainly consists of the chorus’ 
description of itself and the eulogy of two women. The chorus praises Agido, 
then Hagesichora, using erudite terms and sophisticated metaphors and simi- 
les. Then the chorus describes its own activity: the young girls present gifts to 
Orthia. They go through a list of the chorus members, while modestly deprecating 


42 Photius, Bibliotheca, 321a. 

43 Calame, 1977, vol. 2, pp. 149-176, in particular p. 166. 

44 Allreferences to Aleman in this study refer to the edition of Calame (1983). Fragment 3 in the 
Calame edition (fr. 1, ed. Page) and fragment 26 in the Calame edition (fr. 3, ed. Page), re- 
spectively belong to the Louvre papyrus E 3320 (first published in 1863) and the Oxyrhynchos 
papyrus 2387 (published in 1957). For linear commentary on the two passages, see Calame 
1977, vol. I; Page [1951] 1979; Hutchinson 2001, pp. 3-18 and 68-113. 
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themselves as inexperienced, and express their sadness at not being noticed by 
Hagesichora, the object of their interest, whom they continue to praise. 

Fragment 26 is shorter. It opens with what is probably an invocation to the 
Muses. The chorus describes the action—singing—that it is engaged in (1-10). 
This is followed by a long lacuna. The text resumes (61-85) with a description 
of a young girl, Astumeloisa, who provokes intense feelings among the chorus 
maidens. Then the chorus speaks of Astumeloisa’s indifference. She is described 
in terms filled with praise; she captures the attention of the people. The chorus 
maidens express their desire to approach her and hold her hand. 

The interest of scholars and commentators has not been focused on the nature 
of the erotic sentiments expressed in the poem, but rather on the cultural and 
institutional context of these partheneia, taking an approach that seeks to define 
the real conditions of enunciation before analyzing the utterance itself. Unfor- 
tunately, this research has not produced any definite answer to the question of 
relations between women, for the difficulties I have already touched on are abso- 
lutely insurmountable. The few sources we have are either later than the author 
(Plutarch, mentioning choruses of young girls in the Life of Lycurgus, 14, 4), or 
every bit as obscure as Alcman’s text (the Sappho texts), and the poem itself does 
not provide commentators with sufficient material to reconstruct the real context 
of its performance. 

Here are the main hypotheses: in the late nineteenth century, Hermann 
Diels* sees in the erotic language of fragment 1 an expression of the bond be- 
tween Hagesichora, the beloved, and Agido, the lover. Alan Griffiths,*° for his 
part, regards the poem as an epithalamium, in which young girls lament the 
fact they must leave one of their beloved friends who is about to be married. 
Bruno Gentili*” also sees Alceman’s text as a wedding song but thinks it celebrates 
a union between two women, members of the chorus. According to Claude 


Calame* 


8__who has conducted extensive research on choruses of young women 
and their social function, and who has edited, translated, and produced a com- 
mentary on the work of Alcman—partheneia are a major stage in the initiation 
of young girls. The chorus is a “group with an institutional basis”: hierarchical 
and pedagogical relations have a strong institutional value, and Claude Calame 
considers homosexual relations to be a realization of this educational function, 
following an initiatic model, a “stage of passage.”4? In his view, the feelings 
expressed in the text show respect for hierarchy in the relations described. Ber- 
50 


nard Sergent?” subscribes completely to Claude Calame’s analysis: he also sees an 


45 Diels 1986, in particular p. 325. 

46 Griffiths 1972. 

47 Gentili 1976a and 1976b. 

48 Calame 1977, vol. I and his edition and translation of Aleman (1983). 
49 Calame 1977, vol. II, p. 12. 

50 Sergent [1986] 1996, pp. 411-414. 
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educational dimension in Alcman’s text, and views homosexual relations as part 
of the pedagogical institution for women in Archaic Sparta. 

Eva Stehle reaches very different conclusions. In Performance and Gender in 
Ancient Greece, she analyses the performance context of Alcman’s Partheneia and 
the text’s enunciative situation: the first person represents the young girls, and 
their speech should be understood as public communication rather than private 
conversation. The addressee is not an initiatic group or a limited audience but the 
community as a whole. Following the gnomic presentation in the first section, 
the chorus is presented as a model of stability. What is noteworthy, therefore, is 
that society grants this chorus of young girls the right to speak on its behalf, in its 
name. According to Eva Stehle, the use of erotic terms should not be interpreted 
as the expression of homoerotic feelings. The chorus’ self-deprecation shows 
that the feelings expressed should be understood in a broader way: the young 
girls offer themselves to express the erotic feelings of the community at large, 
feelings directed toward young girls who embody the stability and coherence of 
the community, in short, ideal young girls... for marriage.°! André Lardinois™ 
compares certain lines by Sappho to several passages by Alcman, interpreting 
them as the expression of homoerotic feelings, but in a context of public eulogy 
and not a private declaration of love. His analysis broadly ties in with Eva Stehle’s 
conclusions. Francois Lasserre®’ had already developed this idea, reading both 
Sappho’s and Alcman’s texts as texts that use erotic terms to express what is 
essentially a eulogy, not grounded in any kind of real erotic feeling or energy 
between women. Diskin Clay’s analysis of the work focuses on its institutional 
aspect. According to him, the chorus sings during a nocturnal party, a pannychia: 
Agido’s “light” (fr. 3, 40) is a beacon, and Hagesichora, far from making the 
chorus maidens suffer from desire and love, wears them down with work (this is 
the meaning he gives to teipet).°* His analysis ties in with Eva Stehle’s view that 
Alcman’s poetry does not deal with homoeroticism. 

Without going quite this far, and without rejecting the idea that the poem ex- 
presses feelings of admiration and erotic attraction between the young girls, Yun 
Lee Too, in a lengthy article, highlights the “poietic” importance of the poem: 
its function is to “make,” to create and guarantee the unity of the polis. All the 
values of the polis, values that the chorus of young girls is meant to embody and 
transmit, are expressed in the structure of the song, which contrasts a heroic time 
when gods and men lived in strife to the present day when the aristocratic com- 
munity lives in order and hierarchy is respected.°? Emmet Robbins supports this 
interpretation (“The poem as a whole is an enactment of the idea that force cedes 


51 Stehle 1997, pp. 30-39 and 74-88. 
52 Lardinois 2001, pp. 90-91. 

53 Lasserre 1974. 

54 Clay 1991, pp. 47-67; on fr. 3, 77. 
55 Too 1997, pp. 7-29. 
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to grace”>°) and extends it by showing the importance of the mythic section and 
of the poem’s double structure, by which the image of the Dioskouri, who are 
horsemen, is echoed in the image of Agido and Hagesichora, who are compared 
to horses; he stresses that the two young women are not rivals of one another, and 
shows that the whole text works to distinguish them from the chorus, presenting 
them as superior in grace and beauty to the eleven inexperienced young girls 
who sing of their desire in erotic language. 

Ina short article devoted to gender in the Partheneia, Anne Klinck®’ notes how 
stereotyped the characters are: the young girls are young, innocent and naive, 
shy and yet full of enthusiasm. Moreover, they carry the names of stock figures: 
Hagesichora, “the chorus leader,’ Astumeloisa, “dear to the city.” Through a 
comparison with Pindar’s text, she shows that Aleman’s work 1s less idiosyncratic 
than Pindar’s and that in this sense his poetry is closer to the tradition®*; Aleman 
reproduces the conventional identity of this feminine voice, innocent and im- 
passioned, which rises from the chorus of young women. In his recent edition 


>° considers the 


with commentary of fragments 3 and 26, Gregory Hutchinson 
feelings the young girls express to be erotic, and directed toward women who 
play a part in the ritual the chorus is in the process of carrying out. Kenneth 


6° makes no claims about the context of the poem (although in a later 


Dover 
article he will explicitly oppose the idea of male initiatic homosexuality), but he 
too sees an erotic dimension to Alcman’s language, visible in the young women’s 
praise of other women. David Halperin,®! though he doesn’t dwell on the point, 
also sees the poem as the oldest surviving expression of love between women, 
and Holt Parker® believes that we are indeed dealing with an expression of 
women’s desire for women, but not based on the male erastés/erémenos model. 
This brief survey of the range of interpretations underscores the need for 
caution in reading these passages, especially if our interpretations are to serve 
as a basis for broader investigations of the representation of sex between women 
in Archaic Greece and Antiquity in general. In order to show that Alcman’s 
language expresses feelings of love and desire between women, we need to high- 
light four elements that emerge from the fiction of the text: the terms used do 
indeed express an erotic and/or amorous feeling; the feeling is expressed as be- 
ing experienced by a female subject or subjects; the object of the feeling is also 


56 Robbins 1994, p. 16. 

57 Klinck 2002, pp. 276-277. 

58 Nothing in the poem reveals the sex of the author, according to Klinck, disagreeing with Skin- 
ner’s analyses. Skinner reads the competitive nature of the feelings expressed, which contrast 
with the equality between lovers that Sappho’s poems evoke, as a sign of Alcman’s masculinity 
(Skinner 1993, in Rabinowitz and Richlin 1993, pp. 130-131 and 133-134). 

59 Hutchinson 2001, p. 73. 

60 Dover [1978] 1989, pp. 179-181. 

61 Halperin 1997a in Halperin 2002, p. 50. 

62 Parker 1993, pp. 326-331. 
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female; in the “reality” of the fiction, the female speakers say that these feelings 
are their own. 

In fragment 3, the young girls are captivated first by Agido, then by 
Hagesichora. Everything they say contributes to distinguishing the two women 
from other women and showing how exceptional they are. Agido is described 
as Exmpemne (fr. 3, 56), and compared to a strong, victorious horse. Hagesichora 
also stands out at first glance, and the chorus maidens urge the audience to see 
for themselves. Similes using precious metals are another sign of distinction in 
contrast to the ordinary, the banal: Hagesichora’s hair “blooms like pure gold” 
(fr. 3, 53-54), her face is made of silver. The image of two doves reinforces this 
distinction between the two women and the world of mortals. In fragment 26, 
the chorus also praises Astumeloisa’s beauty. Her feet are delicate, and the scent 
of her hair is subtle like an Oriental perfume. She moves “like some star shooting 
across the sparkling heavens, or a golden sapling, or a soft feather” (fr. 26, 66-68). 
This triple simile brings in the encomiastic motifs—distinction, radiance, and 
preciousness—and the erotic topos of sweetness. 

In both passages, the young girls aspire to be beautiful themselves and to 
equal those they admire, but see themselves as falling short. In fragment 3, they 
describe the clothing, the jewelry, and the qualities of each chorus member. 
The items they list are actually rather remarkable (cloth of purple, finely crafted 
bracelets, a Lydian miter), and so are their personal qualities (the young girls’ vi- 
olet gaze, the hair of one girl, the charming beauty of others). The list highlights 
even further what distinguishes the two women from the group of young girls 
who admire them, and shows the intensity of their aspiration to be even more 
beautiful and worthy of their attention. They describe themselves as “crying 
shrilly like an owl from a roof-beam in vain” (fr. 3, 86-87). The young girls 
present themselves as incompetent even when it comes to gracefulness and song, 
whereas Hagesichora “sings like a swan upon the streams of Xanthus” (fr. 3, 
100-101); her ankles are slender, and her hair, above all, literally inspires desire 
(€[t]wEpar). This, it seems to me, is how we should understand the significance 
> and their self 


devaluation. Eva Stehle reads this as a way of showing that the young girls are 


of the chorus’ self-description, as noted by Mario Puelma,°® 


not competing for male erotic attention, but it seems more accurate to see it as 
a psychological manifestation of the feeling of love: fear that one does not deserve 
the beloved’s attention, that one is too far below her (in beauty, grace, voice)— 
and an intense ambition to become worthy of her interest. 

Erotic vocabulary and encomiastic epithets also convey the intensity of the 
young girls’ desire, a desire far exceeding anything they had felt before, when 
they had wished “May Astaphis be mine, may Philylla look at me, or Damareta 


63 Puelma 1977. 
64 Stehle 1997, pp. 74-88 (in particular pp. 86-88). 
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or lovely Ianthemis” (fr. 3, 74-76).°° The move is similar to their description of 
their own beauty as inferior to the beloved’s: here, by describing the intensity 
of past desires, they convey the even more overwhelming desire they are feeling 
now. This intensity and relentless force are yet more explicit in the description, 
in fragment 26, of the effect produced by the beloved’s gaze: “Her glance melts 
me more than sleep and death, with a desire that leaves me breathless” (fr. 26, 
61-62: AvolmEA si TE TOOM1, Takepotepa 5’ tava Kai oavat@ motWépKeEtat). In 
this description, we find an especially strong image of one characteristic high- 
lighted by Claude Calame, love experienced as a state of losing one’s self-control, 
a state close to sleep or to death. We also find the motif of contradictory feelings: 
the next line speaks of the sweetness of the woman who flashes such terrifying 
glances. Other elements specific to melic erés are also present: the absence of 
physical contact and the force of the look alone, intense enough to strike the one 
who loves (motloépketal). The absence of any contact between them is empha- 
sized by the expression of intense desire for such contact: the desire to touch the 
beloved’s hand, linked to the wish to be noticed by the beloved: “Ah! If only she 
would look at me and [...] touch my tender hand...” (fr. 26, 80-81). Erés strikes 
by a look, creating that state where a lover loses herself, victim of what she feels: 
“It is Hagesichora who torments me” (fr. 3, 77: GAA’ ‘Aynoopa pe teiper).°° 
This unequal situation, one suffering the pain of love while the other does not, 
is foregrounded by the indifference of the two women who are the object of the 
young girls’ attraction: “But Astumeloisa does not answer me” (fr. 26, 64), and 
“Yet the glorious chorus leader allows no praise or blame” (fr. 3, 43-44). 

The significant self-description in the poem sung by the chorus allows us to 
be sure that they are young women (they themselves say that they are map0€vot). 
Likewise, the object of their attention is, in each instance, and unambiguously, a 
woman or a girl (Agido, Astumeloisa, or Hagesichora). 

A regrettably brief fragment (consisting of a single word) with no known 
context reveals Alcman’s use of a term generally employed in the masculine 
with regard to erotic relations. The fragment in question is fragment 183: dttias. 
The word éitwac is the plural accusative of the substantive  ditic, the feminine 
equivalent of the masculine substantive 6 ditac. The contexts in which the mas- 
culine term appears shed light on its meaning: it is the equivalent of the Attic 0 
EpaEvoc, that is to say, “the young beloved man,” in a pederastic type of rela- 
tion in which the lover is referred to as 6 épaoti¢ (or 6 eionvnAos, in Sparta).°” 
Might we quickly conclude then, that what is referred to is a female pederastic 


65 For commentary on this passage that emphasizes the absence of the erastés/erdmenos model, see 
Parker 1993, pp. 329-330. 

66 On the competing interpretations of teipet/tHpet, see Page [1951] 1979, p. 91. 

67 Theocritus, Idylls, 12, 14. See Dover [1978] 1989, p. 193, n.16 and p. 202, for the meaning of 
elomvnAos. 
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relationship based on the male model? Not at all, given the total lack of con- 
text.°° The parallel with the masculine 6 ditac tells us that the word means “the 
(female) beloveds,” and if the fragment does come from the Partheneia, it simply 
confirms that the poem does indeed deal with amorous relations. 

Emotional asymmetry, intense and paradoxical feelings, musical context, 
praising of qualities, aspiration toward beauty, erotically-tinged epithets, the 
lover as victim of the beloved: it seems clear that Alcman’s Partheneia includes 
expression of homoerotic desire and attraction, not because the terms themselves 
might be considered specific to this type of attraction or might be designated as 
such, but, on the contrary, because these expressions belong to the traditional 
evocation of erés. Neither the absence of explicitly physical elements nor the 
use of stereotypical expressions suffices to refute this claim, for that is pre- 
cisely typical of how love is described in all poetry from the sixth and seventh 
century BcE.°” 

The conventional aspect of the Partheneia, in structure as well as language, 
which has been noted by many commentators—sometimes in order to deny 
that the poem is homoerotic—must be take into account when we analyze its 
expressions of love. It is obvious that despite the use of the first person, the poem 
is not giving us access to the real feelings of young women: this is not an autobio- 
graphical confession, or an outpouring of the self. What is especially compelling 
is precisely that these words were written to be sung in public by eleven young 
women (even if we do not know the exact composition of the audience or the 
exact circumstances of the performance), and that the text is not presented as an 
exception, or set apart from the usual kinds of poetry the public was accustomed 
to hearing. 

Many commentators who have analyzed the mythic segment of fragment 3 
and the overall structure of the text have stressed that the Partheneia expresses 
community values (order and grace, as opposed to disorder and strife’°), and that 
the chorus maidens embody stability in a world of peace. It seems important to 
point out that the erotic feelings expressed by the young women are an integral 
part of the state of harmony desired for the polis, or at least are not thought to 
threaten it. Several points bear out this analysis: the young women’s desire is 
never presented in the text as transgressive, and there is nothing to suggest that 
such an attraction is at odds with the norms and beliefs of the community. On the 
contrary, the chorus directly addresses the audience, calling on them to confirm 
that what the chorus says is true. Nor is there any sign in the text of a negative 


68 Parker (1993, p. 324, n.34) draws attention to the over-hasty conclusions of various 
commentators. 

69 In developing a definition of what he calls melic erés, Calame draws on the work of Theognis, 
Alcaeus, Anacreon, Ibycus, Pindar, Mimnermos, Solon, and Bacchylides (he also examines the 
work of Alcman and Sappho of course, but without privileging it), and draws parallels with the 
language of Hesiod. 
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or judgmental outside view. The only allusion made to the attitude of anyone 
outside the chorus is to the people’s (5G,10¢) admiration for and interest in one of 
the young women: “Astumeloisa, passing among the throng [...] an object of care 
(WéANEWAa) for the people” (fr. 3, 73-74): a highly positive view. 

Neither condemnation nor satire—within Alcman’s choral compositions, 
young women’s love for other young women is openly spoken. It is never pre- 
sented as exceptional or out of the ordinary: the erés expressed here is not a 
special type of erds, and nothing in the text marks out a special category of 
behaviors or individuals. 


Sappho’s poems 


The renowned poet Sappho lived during the late seventh and early sixth century 
BCE in Mytilene, on the island of Lesbos where she was born. We know very 
little about her and her life, only that she probably belonged to one of the island’s 
aristocratic families and lived in a society torn by struggles between powerful 
families that resulted, at the turn of the century, in tyranny (in its Archaic form) 
and aisumnéteia. Her family seems to have been directly involved in these con- 
flicts between elite factions, since they went into exile in Sicily. Everything else 
we know about the poet is derived from much later ancient testimonies, which 
rely on deductions from her poetic texts without distinguishing the author from 
the character who says “I.” Holt Parker’s article’! demonstrates the unreliability 
of this “biographical” data. He emphasizes that such information as has come 
down to us about the Archaic period can shed no direct light on Sappho’s poems, 
since it comes either from poetic texts or from later sources. 

Most of Sappho’s poetry has been lost. All we have are fragments, some by 
way of citations by other authors, some from papyri and one ostrakon: a few long 
fragments and a host of scattered excerpts, ranging from a few lines to a single 
word. Only one poem has been passed down to us in its entirety. It is difficult 
to ascertain what context these poems may have been intended for: the labels 
“hymn” and “epithalamium,” which imply religious ceremonies and marriage 
celebrations respectively, are both modern interpretations, and even the clas- 
sification of her poems into nine books based on their meter dates from the 
Hellenistic period. 

Poetic writing in the first person often led ancient readers to confuse the 
author and the character who says “I,” especially when the character carried the 
poet’s name and was him or herselfa poet. The configuration in Alcman’s Parthe- 
neia is a little different, since there we have the utterances of an “I” or a “we” 
that presents itself as a chorus whose feelings the words are meant to express (in the 
fiction of the text). Although some have been inclined to think that the Parthe- 
neia expresses the true feelings of the chorus, it has never occurred to anyone to 
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see Aleman himself behind this “I.” But this is an exceptional case. Typically in 
Archaic lyric poetry, the enunciative situation stages a character who presents 
him or herself as the poet: this is so for Archilochus, Theognis, and Sappho, and 
for a fair number of poems by Anacreon, Alcaeus, and Hipponax.” In this study, 
I will be referring to this character as “Ego,” in order to distinguish Sappho the 
author from Sappho, the poet-character who says “I.” 

In the famous poem where Sappho-Ego addresses Aphrodite, the goddess’ 
answer to the supplicant—“For if she flees, soon she shall pursue; if she refuses 
gifts, soon she shall give them; if she doesn’t love, soon she shall love, even if 


she’s unwilling”” 


—means that, at the present moment, Sappho-Ego’s love is 
unrequited and that the beloved pays no attention to her. Sappho-Ego has not 
always met such rejection, but the moment of enunciation of her poems is often 
a moment when the beloved is absent, either because she has traveled far off or 
because she has turned away. As Eva Stehle and Jane Snyder have shown, mem- 
ory and recollection are given a central place in Sappho’s poetry.” When Sappho 
speaks of her loves, she prefers to recall them in memory, through retrospective 
narration, or sometimes in hope, with a story that looks to the future. The an- 
swer the goddess gives is indeed an optimistic one: one day, Sappho-Ego will be 
loved again. However, the effect produced by the poetic choice of a retrospective 
or prospective narrative is that the reader inevitably picks up the asymmetry of 
the poet-character’s feelings: even if she has loved and been loved, even if she will 
be loved again, Sappho the author gives us only the memory, sometimes radiant 
but always nostalgic, or else the fearful and hopeful wish, of a Sappho-Ego who 
is alone. 

This situation is experienced by Ego as an unfair situation of which she is the 
victim; the goddess Aphrodite endorses this view when she asks, “Who wrongs 
you, Sappho?” (fr. 1, 19-20). Sappho’s poetry of love emphasizes the suffering 
love can cause: words expressing pain, fear, and anguish occur over and over. 
Sometimes the pain is so acute that Sappho-Ego longs for death, as night and 
loneliness surround her.’° Here, erds is experienced as an invasive power, tortur- 
ing and penetrating to the depths of her being: “As a wind in the mountains as- 
sails an oak, Erés shook my heart.”’° It is an overwhelming force, something like 
dying: “And I feel so close to death” (fr. 31, 15-16). Also, like Astumeloisa’s look 
in fragment 26 of Alcman’s Partheneia, love is a “breaker of limbs” (AvowéAyG¢), 
dissolving both physical strength and power of will (fr. 130). 


72 Fora more detailed examination of the issue of the poet who says “I,” see the section on the 
Ego of Asclepiades in the present publication. Lanata makes a forceful case for the need to dis- 
tinguish between the real author and the narrator-character constructed by the poem (Lanata 
[1966] 1996, p. 13). Lyric poetry is not autobiography. 

73 Fr. 1, 21-24 (trans. J. Dubnoff). For different interpretations of this poem, compare Carson 
1980 and Greene 1994. 

74 Snyder 1997a, pp. 45—62; Stehle 1981. 

75 See fr. 94.1: “Honestly I wish I were dead.” And fr. 95.11: “I am gripped by the desire to die.” 

76 Fr. 47 (trans. J. Dubnoff, slightly adapted). 
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Yet the feeling is not univocal. Sappho also speaks of the sweetness of lov- 
ing, the delicateness of the beloved’s body, the sweet scent of plants and oils, 
the softness of cushions on which one rests one’s body, weary from desire.”” 
Giuliana Lanata,’* in her study of Sappho’s vocabulary of love, has noted the fre- 
quency of terms expressing softness, sweetness, delicateness, and beauty (@Bpdc, 
ad0c, Garo, YAVKUG, KAAOG). The fundamental characteristic of erds in Sappho’s 
poetry is the way it gives rise to paradoxical sensations, mixing pleasure and 
suffering. Erds is “bittersweet,” it freezes and it burns. The state of a love-struck 
person, beset by the most contradictory sensations, is expressed in such a way 
that, centuries later, Longinus will consider poem 31 (paivetai Lot) to be the 


very model of the sublime”’: 


For whenever I look at you even briefly 
I can no longer say a single thing, 


but my tongue is frozen in silence; 

instantly a delicate flame runs beneath my skin; 
with my eyes I see nothing; 

my ears make a whirring noise. 


A cold sweat covers me, 

trembling seizes my body, 

and I am greener than grass. 

Lacking but little of death do I seem. 


80 


Often, this brutal irruption of feelings is unleashed by the sight of the beloved, as 
when Sappho-Ego speaks of the unsettling appearance of young Atthis (fr. 49). The 
triggering role of sight is explicit in fragment 31, and Giuliana Lanata has high- 
lighted the extent to which this topos of love is crucial in Sappho’s work.®! Eva 
Stehle also draws attention to the power Sappho attributes to the look, to the point 
where it affects the physical state of the beholder.®* The power of the look, then the 
power of visual memory:*® this is the preferred modus operandi of erds. It awakens a 


? 


desire that seems insatiable: “I desire and I seek...” says Sappho-Ego, ad infinitum, 


it seems (fr. 36).°* But when Sappho is overcome with despair, she perceives herself 
as a lonely, white-haired old woman,®° and believes that all that remains for her is 


77 See fr. 2, 23, 46, 82a, etc. 

78 Lanata [1966] 1996, p. 20. 

79 See P. Brunet, LEgal des dieux. Cent versions d’un poéme de Sappho (Brunet 1998), for the exten- 
sive afterlife of this poem, starting from Antiquity. 

80 Fr. 31, 7-16. 

81 Lanata [1966] 1996, pp. 22-23. 

82 Stehle 1990, pp. 219-220. 

83 Snyder 1997a, p. 42. 

84 For an analysis of the erotic meaning of these verbs, see Winkler 1990, pp. 185-186. 

85 Fr. 21, 6 (on old age); fr. 58, 17 (on white hair); fr. 168b (on loneliness). 
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to await death. This self-denigration and loss of interest in life alternates with the 
happiness of loving and desire, and the joy of singing for those she loves, shifts of 
mood that show yet again the power erds holds over human souls and bodies. 

All these intensities unfold within the broader frame of a celebration of grace 
and beauty. Sappho-Ego compares the beauty and sweetness of Mnasidika and 


8° The importance of certain aesthetic or 


Gyrinno, she offers advice to Dika. 
musical qualities is noted several times (the importance of lyric poetry for the 
poet-character is clearly expressed in fr. 44). It is within this encomiastic con- 
text that the erotic dimension emerges. There is a long history of attempts to 
interpret the erés expressed in Sappho’s poetry as signs of deep friendship, and 
even when it has been conceded that the texts dealt with impulses and emotions 
that women felt toward other women, some commentators have still refused to 
recognize its physical dimension.*” However, the vocabulary of physical desire 
appears explicitly (iuwepoc, 2600c),°* and even a simple description of a lovely 
place (fr. 2) is erotically charged.*? It is true that, as John Winkler has so effec- 
tively demonstrated in his analysis of several fragments, Sappho’s poetry contains 


90 


very few direct and univocal sexual images.” The poems often tend to echo 


other, earlier texts (for fr. 31, the scene staging Nausicaa and Ulysses), which they 
revisit and draw upon. Likewise, fragment 94, which Denys Page”! refused to 
regard as anything more than a sweet evocation of girlish pleasures, is, as John 
Winkler has demonstrated and as Eva Stehle concurs,”” “a loving progression of 
intimacy, moving in space—down along the body—and in time—to increasing 
sexual closeness”: the expression é€ing 2O0ov suggests the satisfaction of amo- 
rous desire.?* As Winkler has shown,”° terms such as vop@n, mTépvyEc and pAAOV 
are highly erotically charged, and Jane Snyder,”° in her analysis of the physical 
manifestations in fragment 31, corroborates Winkler’s interpretations: the term 
yA@pdc that Sappho uses in the expression yAwWpotépa 5& Noivac could be a ref- 
erence to a color (light green), but might also designate dampness or humidity, 
like dewy grass. Such polysemy must surely deepen the erotic range of the poem. 


86 Fr. 82a and fr. 81. 

87 According to Page (1955, p. 144), there is no evidence of real, physical practice, even if we 
cannot deny Sappho’s explicit “inclination” toward homosexual love. Lasserre and Hallett 
minimize the physical dimension (Lasserre 1974; Hallett [1979] 1996, p. 131). 

88 For the many occurrences of the terms ép@c, 1680c, tpog (with smooth breathing in Sappho’s 
dialect), and their derivatives, see Lanata’s lengthy list (Lanata [1966] 1996, p. 20, n.39). The 
physical connotation of 2600¢ is particularly obvious in fr. 48, 2 and 102, 2. 

89 On erotic connotations in the evocations of flowers, see Stehle 1977. 

90 Winkler analyzes fragments 2, 81b, 94, 96, 166, 194. 

91 Page 1955, p. 83. 

92 Stehle 1979, pp. 146-147. 

93 Winkler 1990, p. 186. 

94 Pr. 94, 23. 

95 Winkler 1990, p. 184 sq. 

96 Snyder 1991, pp. 13-14 and Snyder 1997, pp. 31-33 (she refers to E. Irwin’s Colour Terms in 
Greek Poetry, Toronto, Hakkert, 1974, pp. 31-78). 
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There are various reasons why the erotic and physical elements in Sappho’s 
poems are not immediately visible to us: her highly sophisticated multiplication 
of points of view, the networks of parallel meanings she develops, her erudite, 
though subtle, references to Greek cultural heritage. This euphemistic—yet 
unequivocal—quality of physical love in Sappho is fully consonant with one 
feature of Claude Calame’s definition of melic erés: very few authors speak of sex 
relations without euphemism or circumlocution. 

It seems clear, then, that the erds expressed in Sappho’s poetry could not in her 
day have been perceived as anything but erotic and physical love between two 
women: erds is expressed in the same terms generally used by poets, terms whose 
physical dimension has never been questioned; and both the one who feels love 
and the object of that love are unambiguously marked as women. Even if those 
markers are sometimes deferred until later in the poem (as in poem 1, where they 
only emerge in line 24), they are not open to question. 

Similarly, as with Alcman, the text does not suggest any concern or discomfort 
on the part of the character who says “I”: this erés is never described as a differ- 
ence stigmatized by the outside world or condemned by society. (True, George 
Devereux has attempted to show that the physical manifestations described in 
fragment 31 were the result of the individual’s own anxiety on discovering her 
abnormality, but his analysis is not grounded in any kind of contextualization, 
and most scholars have rejected his theory for its anachronistic moral bias.”’) 
While there is sometimes sadness in Sappho’s poems, this is due to the very na- 
ture of erés, which causes suffering (for both men and women), and not because 
of social norms or any sort of outside condemnation. Moreover, we should note 
that nothing in Sappho’s discourse sets up a difference in kind between a wom- 
an’s love for a man and the poet-character’s love for a woman. Even in fragment 
31, which appears to show Sappho-Ego watching the woman she loves laughing 
with a man who is, she says, “like the gods,” the reader gradually comes to un- 
derstand that Sappho is playing on a traditional expression, “happy is the man 
who...,” and that (in the reality of the fiction) this man does not exist?®; so there 
is never any contrast being drawn between the poet-character’s feelings toward 
this woman and a man’s feelings toward her. There are not, in Sappho’s poems, 
two different forms of erds, any more than there are separate erotic categories 
depending on whether those who love and desire one another are of the same, or 
of a different, sex. No one could deny that Sappho is a special case, both because 
she is Sappho (with specific qualities connected to her individual art) and because 
she was a woman, writing in a constant play of oppositions and parallels between 
the dominant male culture and the specificity of a woman’s world. But in terms 
of the focus of the present study, it seems important to stress that Sappho does not 
present “her” eréds as pertaining to a category separate from erés as sung in other 
poems of the same period, and that nothing in the poems would suggest that the 


97 Devereux 1970. See, for instance, the critiques in Snyder 1991, p. 13 and Hallett [1979] 1996, 
p: 132: 
98 See Winkler’s highly persuasive analysis of fragment 31 (Winkler 1990, pp. 178-180). 
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outside world views the erés sung there as belonging to a separate category, either. 
This love does not seem ontologically different from any other kind of love, and 
it is neither presented nor experienced (by Sappho-Ego) as deviant. Moreover, 
when shared and reciprocated, love for Sappho is beautiful, positive, and full of 
light. There is no mention of slander or blame and the images of both women, 
the lover and the beloved, are celebratory. 

Some of these conclusions on love in Sappho’s poetry fall into line with my 
earlier analysis of Alcman’s Partheneia. Before exploring these similarities (and 
differences) further, it is important to see what other discourses there may have 
been, during the Archaic period, on love between women or on its expres- 
sion in the work of Alcman and Sappho. Unfortunately, apart from Sappho and 
Alcman, Archaic discourse on the subject is extremely rare: we must not forget 
how many texts have disappeared, nor that our knowledge of the period remains 
very fragmentary. Two documents may help shed new light on the matter; one of 
them, however, poses considerable problems of interpretation, and has generated 
a plethora of critical studies. 


Anacreon and playful eroticism 


Anacreon was born around 570 BCE, so two generations after Sappho. He was 
born in Teos, in Ionia. We know very little about his life, and often what we do 
know has been gleaned from much later sources. He is thought to have played a 
part in the founding of Abdera in Thrace, and to have lived at the court of the 
tyrant Polycrates in Samos and later in Athens at the invitation of Hipparchus. 
Following the latter’s death, Anacreon is believed to have gone to Thessaly, and 
perhaps to have returned to Athens around 485. Anacreon composed elegies, 
iambics, and lyric poems (perhaps including partheneia) in the Ionic dialect, but 
we have only fragments of his works, most of which treat of love and the pleas- 
ures of the symposium (there are fewer than 200 fragments, some very short or 
highly lacunose). As was the case for Sappho, the Ancients deduced his biography 
from his poems, constructing what were really “fictions” of Anacreon.”” 

Most of Anacreon’s monodic poems are written in the first person: the poet 
composes a song whose performer takes on, for the audience, the feelings of the 
character who says “I.” Often these are sympotic songs, where the text derives its 
meaning from a particular pragmatic situation (for example, the singer hands his 
cup to his neighbor, signaling the start of the symposium).'°° For the most part, 
Anacreon’s poems stage this “I,” which I will call “Ego,” enjoying the pleasures 
of eating and drinking, seizing the mnxtic to play, and generally joining in the 


99 On “the invention of Anacreon” from the Classical Greek period onward, see Dupont 1994, 
pp. 65-119, in particular 81-84. 

100 The specific enunciative conditions pertaining to sympotic songs, and their pragmatic func- 
tion, have been examined by Dupont. In the context of the present study, I believe that even 
if they lose their meaning once detached from their enunciative situation, these songs, insofar 
as they are “a way of drinking, singing and loving” (Dupont 1994, p. 91), nonetheless give the 
modern reader a way of approaching an ancient conception of love or desire. 
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celebrations of the symposium (k@péCov).'°! Ego likes to drink,'°? sometimes 


103 


in moderation” ” so as to make the pleasure of the symposium last as long as pos- 


sible, sometimes in excess, to help him endure the pain of erds!°*. his desires are 


directed toward both young women and young men.!”? Often, the reiteration 
young young 


106 


of his longing’~” suggests that it remains unrequited; the humor of his poems is 


often directed toward Ego himself, rejected as he is by the object of his desire. 
Anacreon’s poems often end with a twist, sometimes one with sexual conno- 
tations.'°” For instance, after the character describes how the passage of time 
affects his aging body, in elegiac and moving tones (he mentions Tartarus and 
the abyss of Hades), he ends with a maxim that has a double meaning: “Once 
you go down, you can’t get back up!”! The mention of a beautiful Thracian 
it 


‘ 


mare should also be understood in a sexual sense: “if you are free,” says Ego, ‘ 


is because you lack a skillful rider.”!” 


1 110 


On occasion, the tone can be markedly satirical.""” Jokes and mockery are 


frequent: a ferocious caricature of the nouveau-riche Artemon, who dirties him- 


self with all manner of love affairs and parades ridiculously through the city!!!; 


112 


teasing directed at a man who prefers men, ~ or at men who are bald, or full 


of themselves, or overly timid, or incorrigible drinkers.''? The terms used are 


cutting, and the satire is caustic. We should note, however, that Anacreon never 


has recourse to explicitly sexual terminology.!"* 


101 Fr. 373 (ed. Page, PMG). 

102 Fr. 356a, 1-2. On the recurring theme of wine in Anacreon’s poems, see Lambin 2002, pp. 
95-103. 

03 In fr. 356b, the narrator calls for less fighting and more restrained drinking. 

04 See for instance fr. 396. 

05 The allusion to a physical embrace (between men) is clear in fr. 407 (the narrator asks to toast 
the beloved’s tender thighs). Many poems express the character’s desire to be loved by a young 
man. 

06 See, for instance, “Cleobule’s song” (fr. 357) and fr. 489. 

07 In his study of sympotic epigrams, Giangrande notes two characteristic features of Anacreon’s 
poetry: Selbstironie and the technique of inversion in the last lines. 

08 Fr. 395, 11-12. Fora sexual interpretation of this poem, see Giangrande 1968, pp. 109-110 and 
Lambin 2002, pp. 108-111. 

09 Fr. 471, 11-12. 

10 Far from being an exception amid his more conventional and moderate poetic compositions, 


Anacreon’s satirical poems probably made up the greater part of his euvre. Thus, Brown 
strongly rejects the view that his poem on Artemon (fr. 388) was exceptional or singular 
(Brown 1983, p. 1). 

11 Fr. 388. See Brown 1983 and Lambin’s commentary (Lambin 2002, pp. 116-120). The tone in 
this ferociously satirical poem is particularly crude. 

12 Fr. 424. Anacreon speaks of a man “who did not marry but was married,” (odK €ynwEev GAN 
éyfpato) playing on the double meaning of yapeiv (to marry/to have sex with) and the change 
in grammatical voice. 

13 Mocking the bald-headed, fr. 394b and 387; on a vain man, fr. 452; on the fearful or knock- 
kneed, fr. 473; on drunken men, fr. 477. 

114 Labarbe 1968, p. 176; Brown 1983, p. 2. Calame also mentions this characteristic in his general 


description of melic erés. 
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Anacreon’s young Lesbian 


In the poem we will examine next, Anacreon depicts his ego-character in the 
company of a young girl, who turns away from him. Interpretations vary as to 
the reasons for her rejection, but whatever the hypotheses may be, they are al- 
ways understood as sexual in nature. The poem in question is poem 358,''° one 
of the very few passed down to us in its entirety. It features two characteristics 
that we have already discussed: the character’s irony directed at himself, and the 
final twist. 


Once again throwing a red ball at me, 

Golden-haired Eros invites me to play (6vumaicet) 
With a girl in fancy sandals. 

But she, from well-built Lesbos, 

Sneers at my hair (k6unv), which is indeed white, 

And gapes at another (girl) (apdg 8’ GAANV TIWe YaoKEl). 


The erotic scenario here follows Anacreon’s usual pattern: the singer takes up 
a first-person statement, telling the audience the thoughts of the character who 
says “I.” The structure is simple: four lines that describe an amorous advance—a 
well-known situation, really a topos for this type of song—with a wink to the 
audience in the ambiguous verb ovumaiCew, “to play with”; then, in the manner 
we will see later in the Hellenistic epigrammatists, four lines that drop us in an 
unexpected place (a strong opposition is marked by the 68), a real dmpooddxKnTOV. 
Against all expectation—indeed, the poem opened under the favorable sign of 
Eros—the young girl loses interest in Ego. The verb used to account for this 
shift in attitude is y4oKet, which literally means “to open the mouth,” and by 
extension “to gape in admiration.”!'® For &AAnV TIVé, we must choose between 
“someone else” (who must be a woman, because the feminine form of the adjec- 
tive is used), or “(a) different (head of) hair,” which is plausible because KOuN is 
very close to GAAnv TIvGé in the structure of the sentence and is also a feminine 
substantive. The question would then become whose hair it might be. Several 
hypotheses have been advanced!!’: among those who believe we should read 
KOM, some interpret it as an allusion to the sexual customs of the women of 
Lesbos, who have a reputation for practicing fellatio, and that the young girl was 
looking at pubic hair (for some commentators, it was the pubic hair of the poet, 
for others, that of another man). Yet others interpret it as an allusion to the darker 
hair of a younger man. Among the scholars who fill in the blank with «Képn, 


115 Fr. 358 (PMG) = fr. 13 (Gentil). 

116 For the meaning of yaoxet and its nuances, see Marcovich 1983, pp. 375-376. 

117 This poem has given rise to a plethora of interpretative papers, responding to, contradicting, 
or completing one another. For a quasicomprehensive bibliography (up to the early 1980s), see 
Woodbury 1979, p. 277, n.1 and Marcovich 1983, p. 372, n.1. See also the more recent Macé 
1993, p. 348, n.45 and Calame [1996] 1999, p. 27, n.29. 
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some have interpreted the allusion to Lesbos as connoting female homosexuality, 
while others agree that the young girl does indeed prefer a woman to the speaker, 
but reject that interpretation of the island’s name as anachronistic. 

The problem is more complex than just choosing between three or four pos- 
sibilities, and there is more to it than just figuring out whether the young girl 
in the poem does, or doesn’t, prefer a woman to the speaker. The answer to 
this question necessarily raises another: whether the reference to her geographic 
place of origin, Lesbos, has a connotative function. Some philologists!"® have 
argued that because Lesbos did not, at that time, connote female homosexuality, 
Anacreon was not depicting a woman who preferred another woman. Before de- 
veloping this point further, a short discussion of the meaning and use of a Greek 
verb built on the island’s name is in order. 


Brief excursus on a false cognate: Aeafidcew 


The modern terms that link female homosexuality, and homosexuality in gen- 
eral, to Greek culture can give rise to a certain confusion, !!? and adjectives 
currently in use, such as “Sapphic,” based on the name of the poet, and “Les- 
bian,” which designates both an ethnic group and a sexual category, can set up 
a chain of associations that are hard to shake off. However, the verb AgoBiaCetv 
does not, in reality, belong to the same semantic field as lesbianism and female 
homosexuality.!7° 

Asofiaew (or AgoPiCetv) is a verb built on the name of the island of Lesbos, 
and its literal meaning is “to do as the inhabitants of Lesbos do.” One often finds 
such words in Greek that associate a negatively-viewed practice with a neighbor- 
ing group of people, thus attributing to others elsewhere what is contrary to the 
norm at home. So @owtikiCetv means “to act in the manner of the inhabitants of 
Phoenicia,” AaKkoviCew, “in the manner of the Laconians,” and so on.!?! While 
the Latin language may not have produced neologisms, certain expressions fulfill 


122 


the same function. Trimalchio in the Satyricon’~~ alludes to a particular way of 


life by saying a puero vitam Chiam gessi, “even from my early years I lived as the 


Chians do.” (Men from Chios were reputed to enjoyed being penetrated by other 


men.)!* 


18 Gentili 1973 and 1976a; Giangrande 1968 and 1976; Komornicka 1976. 

19 See H.D. Jocelyn, “Modern Misinterpretation,” in Jocelyn 1980, p. 30. 

120 Kroll 1925; Jocelyn 1980, pp. 30-33; Adams 1982, p. 202; Dover [1978] 1989, pp. 182-183; 
Lardinois 1989, pp. 15-35; Hallett [1979] 1996, pp. 447-461; Cantarella [1988] 2002, pp. 87— 
88, among others. 

21 Other such expressions exist: “to live as the Egyptians do,” or “like the Corinthians,” etc. See 
Jocelyn 1980, p. 58, n.236, for a complete list with commentary. 

22 Petronius, Satyricon, 63, 3. 

23 See N. J. Adams, “Names of peoples,” in Adams 1982, p. 202. The examples and explanations 


Adams provides (pp. 113 and 220) are very persuasive. On the formation and meanings of verbs 
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We may deduce the meaning of the verb AsoPiaCew from the contexts in 
which it appears. AsoBidCetw and gowikiCetv are very often associated in the 
texts with aioypwmoteiv, “to do something despicable or shameful,” but Galen 
considers powuKiCew to be worse than AeoPiéaCew.!74 Lucian also uses both terms 
together, 4 propos of Timarchus’ infamous reputation.'*° These two examples 
show that the verbs are not synonyms, and that the practice described by the verb 
AsoPiaCew is not exclusive to women, as Timarchus also engages in it. In earlier 
occurrences, the verb features alone, not glossed by aioypwnotetv. In Frogs,!*° 
Dionysos exclaims, about a female castanet player Aeschylus had introduced as 
the Muse of Euripides: “No, this Muse has never lesbianized (¢AeoBiacev)!” In 
Wasps,'?’ Philocleon says to the aulos-girl: “See how I skillfully snatched you 
away as you were about to lesbianize (AeoBidv) the guests.” In one of his come- 
dies, parodying Homeric verses, Pherecrates'*® alludes to the reputation of the 
inhabitants of Lesbos; he does not use the verb itself, but his words are explicit. 
“(A): I will give you seven women from Lesbos. (B): What a nice present to 
receive, seven cock-suckers (AatKGéotpiat)!” The definitions provided by gram- 
marians and the different lexica!? also associate the practice of oral sex with the 
inhabitants of the island of Lesbos. There can be no further doubt about what the 
verb means: we are able to tell the difference between @owukiCew (to perform 
cunnilingus) and AgoPiaCetv (to perform fellatio) and to understand Dionysos’ 
lewd allusion when, on seeing Euripides’ Muse, he bursts out laughing: “This 
Muse has never handled a real flute!” So, while gowtkiCew could theoretically 
refer to Sapphic practices (though no example of this has been found), there is 
no possible way for AsoBiaCew to refer to sexual practices exclusively between 
women. The contexts in which the term appears leave no room for ambiguity.!°° 

But how did the inhabitants of Phoenicia and Lesbos get such a reputation? 
Kenneth Dover suggests that the idea was put about by the fifth-century Athe- 
nian humorists during the wars between Athens and Mytilene. He believes 


built on the names of peoples and cities, see also the article by Hodot titled “Le vice, c’est les 
autres” (Hodot 1992, in particular pp. 177-178). 

124 Galen, Simple Medicines, XII, p. 249 (Kiihn): “But among those who indulge in repugnant 
practices, we have more disgust for those who behave like Phoenicians (tovg motvikiCovtas) 
than those who imitate Lesbians (t@v AsofiaCovtav).” 

125 The narrator addresses Timarchus, whose nicknames, we’ve already been told, included 
‘Pod0daevy (“rose-bay,”an allusion to oral sexual practices): “How do you feel when you hear 
them all say that you indulge in the practices of the Lesbians (AeoBidCetwv) and those of the 

Phoenicians (powtkiet)?” (Pseudologist, 28). 

126 Aristophanes, Frogs, 1308. 

127 Aristophanes, Wasps, 1345. 

128 Pherecrates, fr. 159 KA. It is often thought that Pherecrates, a fifth-century comic poet, is 

referring to line 129 of Book IX of the Iliad. 

129 Photius, Lexicon, I, 381; Hesychius, 1, 692; Suda, s.v. 

130 See the occurrences of these terms collected in Jocelyn 1980, pp. 30-33 and, for the meaning 


of the verb in comedy, see Henderson 1975, pp. 183-184. 
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AEoBiaCew refers, more broadly, to “sexual initiative and shamelessness.”’!*! 
Whatever nuances we may see in it, we can be certain that the verb is never used 
in relation to sex between women, and while Dover believes it connotes shame- 
less practices in general, we might add a caveat: all except Sapphic ones. 

The direct association between the name Lesbos and sex between women 


'32__but that comes 


does feature explicitly in Lucian’s Dialogues of the Courtesans 
from an altogether different period. As for Sappho herself, the first texts which 
say explicitly that she had sexual and loving relationships with women, conflat- 
ing the character’s words with the author’s life, date from the Augustan period 
(we will come back to them later). However, Sappho’s name was never used as a 
marker to indicate sex between women. This function, as we will see later, de- 
volved upon the figure of a woman author quite different from Sappho. 

So: since the term AgoBiaCew, which first appeared in the fifth century, abso- 
lutely does not refer to sex between women, and since references to the island of 
Lesbos are often humorous ways of alluding to a particular sexual practice (fel- 
latio, between a woman and a man or between two men), the allusion to Lesbos 
in Anacreon’s song 358 cannot be understood as taking up a common cultural 
expression meaning female homosexual practices. But we still have not solved 
the problem of how to interpret the poem. 


Multiple erotic possibilities 


Certain commentators,!*? 


reasoning from the fact that there is no semantic link 
between the island of Lesbos and love between women, argue that therefore the 
young girl is not attracted to a woman. The logic here is not very convincing: 
the fact that the geographic indication is not a Greek turn of phrase with echos 
of female homosexuality does not prove anything, one way or the other, about 
whether the young girl is attracted to another woman. 

In one sense, the enormous labor of interpretation that has grown up around 
this poem shows how well the author succeeded in creating his effect: doubt, 
uncertainty, and the discovery of multiple options, all grammatically possible. 
Despite the claims of those who base their argument on the ambiguity of Kéun, 
grammatical analysis of the sentence does not in the end favor one hypothe- 
sis more than another. Anacreon wrote mp0c 6’ GAAnV in a highly ambiguous 
context; why assume the poet was unaware of that ambiguity? In Anacreon, 
everything combines to create an element of surprise, an &mpooddKntov: Ego’s 
surprise at the young girl’s behavior, and then, for the audience, a second level 
of surprise, which grows as we imagine all the possibilities. We can be sure that 
what Anacreon meant to say was what he did say, and this is exactly where “the 


131 Dover [1978] 1989, p. 182. 
132 Lucian, Dialogues of the Courtesans, V, 1 (I will comment on this text below). 
133 Iam referring here to Woodbury 1979, p. 282 and Lambin 2002, p. 76, among others. 
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subtle, light-hearted, joking play”!34 


of Anacreon is most visible. The poem’s 
final twist, which takes the reader or the audience by surprise, does include the 
possibility that the young girl may prefer another woman to the narrator; and 
since the ambiguity rests on a single consonant (KéuNV/KOpnv), Anacreon was 
quite probably also playing on the similar sounds of the words. 

This possibility seems to be corroborated by other elements, notably by allu- 
sions to the poetry of Sappho. There is no case to be made that the young girl 
loves women just because she comes from Lesbos, reading this as an allusion to 
rumors or popular beliefs. On the other hand, the references to Sappho—which 
I will present below—are present as hints to the audience that what Anacreon is 
talking about 1s rather like what Sappho describes in her poems. 

We quite often see, in Anacreon’s poetry, certain poetic structures and themes 
that are close to Sappho’s: supplication to a deity, to ask that the beloved return 
the speaker’s love'*°; the image of the beloved in flight'*°; the celebration of 
grace and beauty; the speaker’s hair turning white.'*” Of course the tone is very 
different, wine and symposia never feature in Sappho’s poems, and one might 
think that the two poets independently chose images that were widespread at the 
time when they wrote. However, it is hard to ignore Anacreon’s many references 
to Sappho, some straightforward and some joking. As if to echo fragment 31, 
where the poet described the physical effects of love through a series of oxymo- 
rons, Anacreon composed these lines governed by antithesis: “Once again, I love 
and I don’t love, and I am crazy and not crazy.”!°* Another parodic echo: where 
Sappho writes of Eros wreaking havoc like the wind in the mountains (Sappho, 
fr. 47), Anacreon seemingly responds, “Once again, Eros struck me like a black- 
smith with a great axe, and threw me into an icy stream.”!°? The word néAekve, 
in the context of two discordant images (the blacksmith and the axe) can be 
interpreted as an allusion to the trees damaged by the wind in Sappho’s fragment 
47. Indeed, be they simple imitations, sly nods, or parodies, the references to 
Sappho in Anacreon’s poems seem inescapable. 

This intertexuality is also strongly present in the fragment we are discussing. 
We can see this particularly in Anacreon’s neologism mouxtAooappar@. Since 
Anacreon usually wrote in the Ionian dialect, the form one would expect is 
TOUKIAOCAVSGA®, but he chooses the Aeolian form. Sappho twice mentions finely 
crafted sandals, using the same term (t@ oGuBaAa [fr. 110]) or describing the fine 
leatherwork with the adjective mouctiog (fr. 39). Moreover, Sappho was fond of 
creating new words, such as d0A0mAOKOG (fr. 1, 2) or yAUKUAIKpOG (fr. 130, 2); 
the first word of her famous poem 1 (the prayer to Aphrodite) is a composite, 


134 And not, as Gentili argues, in the play on words AgoPia = fellatrix (Gentili 1973, pp. 124-129). 
135 Anacreon, fr. 357: he is referring to Dionysos. 

136 See for example fr. 360. 

137 Fr. 420, among others. 

138 Fr. 428. 

139 Fr. 413. 
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beginning with motktAoc: “Immortal Aphrodite, with your shimmering throne 
(xo}iKtA.60pofv’), weaver of plots, O daughter of Zeus.” If Anacreon was fa- 
miliar with the work of this most famous of ancient women poets—which is 
more than likely—then the two-part construction of the term mouktAooavidA@ 
(in Aeolian dialect, no less) can no doubt be interpreted as an allusion to Sappho’s 
habits of style. The allusion to “well-built” Lesbos (evktitov AéoBov), a formu- 
laic expression derived from epic,'*! can also be read as a parodic allusion to the 
glorious reputation of the island that produced not just one but two major poets, 
Alcaeus and Sappho. 

Consequently, while the young girl does turn her attention toward another 
girl, the clue that tells us so is not that Lesbos “means” female homosexuality 
but rather that the island, among other cues, evokes Sappho in the mind of the 
audience—by which I mean, not the poet’s real life, but the content of her poetry, 
a womans love for a woman. The only point that might work against this inter- 
pretation is the detail the narrator gives, TI Lév Eu KOUNY, AevKT yap (“hair, 
that is indeed white”). This argument has often been employed by commentators 
who support the interpretation mpdc 8’ GAANV TIva = mpOc 6’ GAAOD TIVOG KOT. 
Yet I would argue just the opposite, that this fits in perfectly with Anacreon’s 
sense of humor: an unexpected final twist is only unexpected because the au- 
thor has planted red herrings. The interpolated clause AsvK1) Yap is not, as many 
commentators have assumed, the young girl’s explanation to the unhappy Ego of 
why she has turned away from him. It comes as part of a first-person enunciation, 
and what we are told comes from the character’s point of view: AgvkK1) yap is the 
provisional explanation the character gives himself to account for the young girl’s 
rejection. The poem is an echo of the male character’s interiority, and not a re- 
flection of objective reality. It is not until the very end of the poem that Ego lets 
us know what reality (within the fiction, of course) forces him to admit. 

An insolent young girl, the borrowings from Sappho’s own turns of phrase: 
poem 358 feels reverential, not just referential, toward her audacious and complex 
poetry. While Sappho’s poem 1, as John Winkler has brilliantly demonstrated, 
unfolds by gradually presenting multiple points of view—two Aphrodites, three 
Sapphos'*?—Anacreon’s poem unfolds in another sphere, that of playful eroti- 
cism, opening up GAANV Te to multiple possibilities, one of which—“toward 
another young girl”—1is offered with particular attention. There is nothing 
anachronistic about this interpretation: the poetic kinship between Anacreon 
and Sappho and the poet’s taste for Selbstironie both point strongly in this direc- 
tion. Let us add, not as evidence but as one more reflection to add to the pile, that 


three centuries later Asclepiades, who was strongly influenced by Anacreon,'? 


140 Other editions feature mo]uctAdg@polv’ (“complex-minded”), which would be a neologism. 
141 See for example Iliad, EX, 129, or Odyssey, IV, 342. 

142 Winkler 1981. 

143 Asclepiades, GA, V, 207. This epigram will be examined in a later section. 
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will write an epigram in which the poet-character, rejected by two women, finds 
himself in what seems like the same predicament. 

While Anacreon may have intended to create ambiguity in his poem, alluding 
to the desire of a young girl for another woman as one possibility, the discourse 
which emerges concerning this type of desire leads to the same conclusion as 
my study of Aleman and Sappho. Anacreon’s poem shows us a young girl who 
arouses the male character’s desire; she is thus implicitly presented as desirable 
and attractive, rather than repulsive or worthy of blame. When Ego realizes he is 
not the object of the young girl’s desire but that her attention is directed toward 
another woman (to stay within the framework of this hypothesis), he does not 
express any form of moral condemnation with respect to her behavior. 

Unlike the poetic compositions of Aleman and Sappho, where those directly 
involved in relations speak in the first person, Anacreon’s poem offers an outside 
perspective within the fiction: although the poem evokes one woman’s desire for 
another woman, the very absence of comment suggests that the character sees 
nothing abnormal or problematic about this. The allusion is playful and merry, 
with the humorously self-deprecating tone we also find in some of his other 
poems. There appears to be nothing out of the ordinary or exceptional about 
the situation; it is one fictional situation among others, one song among many 
depicting the trials and tribulations of being in love. If the poet can speak of the 
situation in this humorous way, placing his words in the mouth of the singer, we 
can infer that he does not expect his audience to be deeply shocked (we should 
not forget that Anacreon was a court poet) but anticipates that it will make them 
laugh, in the same way his other epigrams do. The normality and tolerance for 
same-sex female relations that appeared in Alcman’s and Sappho’s work would 
seem to still be current in the time of Anacreon. 

Of course, this is one possible interpretation of poem 358, but it is not defin- 
itive. I advance it as a hypothesis: if it is true, then it confirms the conclusions I 
drew regarding Sappho and Alcman; if it is false, it in no way contradicts them. 
Indeed, nothing in this poem by Anacreon—and nothing in the entire body of 
Archaic period works that have come down to us—invalidates these hypotheses. 
Not a single text asserts that women’s relations with women are essentially dif- 
ferent from other sorts of relations, and not a single text condemns them. Not 
even one text, nor even one iconographic representation: in fact, the only visual 
representation that has come down to us includes elements drawn from positive 
iconographic codes. 


A picture of love 


A unique iconographic document from the Archaic period has not generated as 
much debate and polemic as Anacreon’s poem. The artifact in question is a poly- 
chrome ceramic plate from the Dorian island of Thera that dates from the late 
seventh or early sixth century BCE, possibly around 620 BCE. 
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FIGURE 1.1. Polychrome plate, c. 620 BcE, Thera. Archaeological Museum, Santorini. 
Photo S. Boehringer. 


The plate depicts two female figures facing one another, each holding a gar- 
land. One figure touches the other’s chin with her hand. The harmonious sym- 
metry of the two bodies (the earrings, the scarves, the necklaces, the position of 
their left arms, and the drape of their robes) is reinforced by the concentric form 
of the underlying medium, by the position of the garlands behind each figure, 
duplicating that concentric form, and by the depiction of a perfectly horizontal 
exchange of looks (their eyes are on the same level). This symmetry is only bro- 
ken by the arm gesture performed by the figure touching the other’s chin, while 
the latter’s hand can be seen slightly below her chest, very near the hand of the 
first figure. However, the two characters are not completely identical: the colors 
of their hair and clothing are reversed. 

Gisela Richter describes the plate as a representation of women in animated 
conversation.'** Ernst Pfuhl’s commentary is rather evasive: “young girls with 
29146 


garlands.” 4° Arnold von Salis perceives “an erotic scene, rightly in my view, 


and Sarah Pomeroy sees one woman caressing the chin of another woman, 


144 Richter 1968, p. 24. 
145 Pfuhl 1923, vol. III, p. 23, pl.103. 
146 Salis 1930, p. 10. 
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conventionally signifying an amorous advance.'4? Kenneth Dover captions the 
image “One woman courts another’”!4; like other scholars working in the field 
of ancient sexuality,” he understands the image as an erotic scene in which 
two women exchange garlands. Indeed, the image picks up two features of the 
iconographic code proper to an amorous advance: the exchange of garlands and 
the touching of the chin. The second of these is an ancient motif, seen quite of- 
ten both in scenes between a man and a woman and scenes between a man and a 
younger man: for instance, on the neck of a vase from Arkhades!*” dating from 
the late seventh century BCE (perhaps representing Ariadne and Theseus), a man 
and a woman, painted in profile, face one another; one touches the other’s chin, 
a gesture very similar to that of the woman depicted on the Thera plate. As Ken- 
neth Dover, Nancy Rabinowitz, and Lauren Hackworth Petersen all note, there 
are also significant points of similarity with male homoerotic scenes, in which 
the older man is depicted stretching out his arm at a slightly downward angle to 
touch the beloved’s face with his upturned palm, fingers holding the chin from 
beneath.!>! Gift exchange is also a feature of male homoerotic scenes, although 
the gifts tend to be quite different in kind (a hare or a cockerel, but sometimes 
a garland). Garlands often feature in representations of wedding scenes, but, as 
Sappho’s poems illustrate, they also play an important role as symbols of grace 
and beauty. The use of two codes that clearly belong to the representation of both 
pederastic and male-female amorous approaches tells us that this vase depicts a 
scene of amorous advances between two women. 

This image is unique, and its real-world context is not easy to infer. Sarah 
Pomeroy emphasizes that the vase hails from a region in which Dorian influence 
was strong, and Kenneth Dover points out that it dates from Sappho’s time. This 
scene differs from other representations of amorous advances (both pederastic and 
male-female) in the marked symmetry between the two female figures (the look 
the two figures exchange is perfectly horizontal, as is the gesture): the reciprocity 
highlighted by the painter suggests the roles in this erotic relationship were not 
differentiated. We cannot conclude, based on this source alone, that relations 
between women were always perceived as egalitarian, but this particular vase 
does visually emphasize reciprocity and equality. What is also clear is that the 
amorous advance is represented in a positive fashion: the codes employed relate 
to a form of erotic approach that was recognized and celebrated by society; the 
gifts and the chin-touching gesture are “outward signs of love” and highlight, 


147 Pomeroy 1968, p. 163. 

148 Dover [1978] 1989, cE 34, iconographic corpus. 

149 Dover [1978] 1989, p. 173; Brooten 1996, p. 57, pl.1; Petersen 1997, pp. 65—66, pl.14; Rabinowitz, 
2002, p. 147, pl.5.24; Lardinois 1994, p. 172. 

150 See Richter 1968, pl-VIIIb. 

151 See for example B 271, B 342, B 598, reproduced in Dover [1978] 1989. See also Petersen 1997, 
p. 65, n.41. 
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within the image, that this relationship is not secret or shamefully hidden, that it 
is comparable in social value to the other relationships that are shown. 


Special discursive categories 


During the Archaic period, the enunciative modes employed by texts on love 
reveal a specific way of classifying sexual relations. In fact, not all types of sex- 
ual relations between individuals are represented indiscriminately in all types of 
texts. With a few rare exceptions, the “delicate beds” of epic poetry welcome 
adult lovers of opposite sex, whereas the first-person enunciations of melic po- 
etry describe lovers of the same sex, along with lovers of opposite sexes. Claude 
Calame sums up the situation as follows: “It must be understood that trying to 
draw a definitive boundary, in the erotic language of poetry in Archaic Greece, 
between heterosexual and homosexual relations, makes no sense at all.” He adds, 
with regard to first-person narration, that “At the linguistic and poetic level, the 
difference of gender seems to fade away.”'** However, we should note that not 
all relationship configurations were represented in this poetic category. Indeed, 
while Sappho provided examples of relations between women and girls, and a 
whole host of poems describe the desire of a male adult for a young boy or a 
young woman, we never, on the other hand, find the configuration of an adult 
woman who desires a young boy, or an adult man who desires another adult 
man, in first-person melic poetry. They do not appear in epic, either, although 
the scenario of a goddess (never a mortal woman) falling in love with a young 
boy does occur in retellings of myth, both in epic poetry and in Sappho’s work 
(Eos and Tithonos, Selene and Endymion, Aphrodite and Phaon or Adonis).!°° 
Moreover, while the expression of love between women in melic poetry seems 
no different from how other sorts of relations are expressed, that is not at all the 
case in iconography, where female—female relations are depicted in a completely 
different fashion from other sexual configurations. 

Paying attention to literary genre can tell us something about how the An- 
cients drew distinctions between different types of sexual relationships. If we 
compare the latter to the former, it is evident that divisions between different 
modes of enunciation do not correspond to a simple division between heterosex- 
ual and homosexual relations. Other elements intervene: age, social status, the 
divine or mortal nature of the partners. On the other hand, we cannot conclude 
that female—female relations belong to an erotic category (which melic erds de- 
scribes) without differentiation, because iconographic discourse does set same- 
sex female relations apart from other configurations. Iconography is remarkably 
silent about the sexual dimension of amorous relations between women, a silence 


152 Calame [1996] 1999, p. 55. 

153 Both Stehle and Winkler have examined these myths (Stehle 1990; Winkler 1981, expanded 
in Winkler 1990, pp. 162-187; Winkler 1990, pp. 202-205 regarding fragment 58). Both note 
Sappho’s definite interest in myths in which goddesses abduct young men. 
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that is all the more striking when we consider the extensive production of vases 
depicting other sorts of sex scenes. 

There is a true paradox here, one which really can only be explained as re- 
flecting ancient society’s general lack of interest in the world of women. Few 
indeed are the men who mention this type of relation, and most of our sources 
are poems written by a woman. This general lack of interest is also specifically a 
sexual lack of interest. As the paucity of images attests, this type of relation was 
not used by a male audience for their own erotic purposes. Sex between women 
seems not to have figured among Greek men’s sexual fantasies: erotic or por- 
nographic scenes always include one man, or more than one. 

However, we must be careful to point out that the discourse on women pro- 
duced by the Archaic period was unique, with characteristics that we will not 
find in the centuries that follow. Relations between women were the subject of 
encomiastic and celebratory discourse, belonging to lyric and melic genres and 
expressed in the first person. Though criticism of women was hardly unknown at 
the time, there is, in these texts, no sign of criticism or blame by either the out- 
side world or the narrator. So lack of interest did not imply rejection or exclusion. 
This combination—recognition of social existence, denial of sexual existence— 
is a curious one. We cannot exclude the hypothesis of earlier institutional or 
social practices (not necessarily pedagogic or initiatic ones) that were not fully 
absorbed by Archaic and Classical societies, even though our only unquestiona- 
ble finding is that a rare, but celebratory, discourse did exist, in poetry. 

The recognition given to relations between women in Archaic period litera- 
ture prompts another question: if female—female relations were included, at that 
time, in the representation of love, what echoes might this have found in that 
other form of ancient discourse, the discourse of myth? 


A mythical trace: the goddess and the young girl 


Male—male erotic relations (be they between gods or mortals) are extensively 
represented in Greek myths: famous examples include Zeus and Ganymede, 
Poseidon and Pelops, Apollo and Hyacinth, Laius and Chrysippus. Bernard Ser- 
gent has shown that all relations between males in myth followed the asymmet- 
rical pattern characteristic of pederasty. Kenneth Dover, who rejects Bernard 
Sergent’s interpretation of initiatic homosexuality as an institutional practice 
common to primitive Indo-European peoples, questions the dating of these 
myths: according to Dover, they cannot be considered ancient myths, since none 
of the sources goes back earlier than the sixth century scg.'4 Issues of dating 
aside, however, it is well accepted that mythical sexual relations between a god 
and a mortal were part of the common stock of Greek representations in the late 
Archaic period. As for the female side, Kenneth Dover makes no mention of it, 
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and Bernard Sergent asserts that no myths involving female homosexuality ex- 
ist.'°° André Lardinois shares this view: reviewing the English-language edition 
of Claude Calame’s Choruses of Young Women in Ancient Greece, Lardinois rejects 
Calame’s brief presentation of the rape of Kallisto by Zeus metamorphosed into 
Artemis as a myth of female homophilia!®°; he considers this to be a later in- 
novation by a comic author of the Hellenistic period, and claims that “Though 
young women in ancient Greece may have engaged in homoerotic affairs with 
other women, there is no example—or at least, no example available to us—of a 
mythic couple like Zeus and Ganymede, or Poseidon and Pelops.”!°” This rather 
compressed argument about dating serves to sweepingly dismiss, without further 
discussion, the hypothesis that a myth including the element “sexual relations 
between women” might have existed. However, a closer look at the sources and 
structure of the myth of Kallisto reveals that scholars have often overlooked one 
variant, “Zeus metamorphosed into a goddess,” and that this myth is truly a 
myth about women. 

The following discussion does not take up the myth of Kallisto as a whole; 
rather, I will focus on the implications of the very specific variant I have already 
mentioned, in which Zeus metamorphoses into a goddess to rape Kallisto. My 
objective is twofold: first, to restore the importance of a version often considered 
secondary, by showing the close thematic connection between this variant and the 
myth in its entirety; and then to establish, following Claude Calame, that a myth 
does indeed exist where the motif of female homosexuality appears, a motif pre- 
viously believed to be excluded from the realm of myth. As a first step, I need to 
investigate the myth as a whole, since it is methodologically impossible to analyze 
a variant in isolation from the mythic corpus it is part of (according to Claude 


Lévi-Strauss, a myth is defined “as consisting of all its versions”!>*) 


. Studying this 
myth will lead us to a (lost) comedy by Amphis, which deals with one aspect of 
our variant. I will show that the variant featuring a god metamorphosed into a 
goddess is not a later invention of comic theatre, and that a female—female erotic 
relation is present in the myth itself. It will then be possible to see the connection 
between this motif and other mythic types, a connection that distinguishes this 


myth about women from myths dealing with male—male relations. 


The myth of Kallisto: a female affair 


Kaddtot/Kallisto!? was a nymph, the loyal companion of Artemis, and, ac- 
cording to some sources, the daughter of Lycaon, the King of Arkadia. Wholly 


155 Sergent [1996] 1986, p. 351 and Sergent, postface to the 1996 edition, p. 653. 

156 Calame [1977] 1997, vol. 1, pp. 252-253. 

157 Lardinois 1997. 

158 Lévi-Strauss 1955, p. 435. 

159 The myth of Kallisto has so many variants that a complete survey is impossible. For simplicity’s 
sake, I will use the Greek spelling “Kallisto” throughout this chapter, except that texts trans- 
lated from Latin will retain the Latin spelling, “Callisto.” 
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devoted to the goddess, she spent her time hunting over mountains and fields, 
and refused any contact with men. When Zeus set eyes on her, he was struck by 
a violent desire for the young nymph. He had intercourse with her, and some 
sources add the detail that he assumed the appearance of Artemis, or Apollo, to 
fulfill his plan. Kallisto could not long conceal her lost virginity and, according 
to some sources, it was while Kallisto was bathing that Artemis discovered her 
pregnancy. Kallisto was violently banished by the goddess and then changed into 
a bear, either by Artemis herself, or by a jealous Hera, or by Zeus because he 
feared his wife’s anger. Arkas, the hero of the Arkadian people, was born from 
the union of Kallisto and Zeus. After being turned into a bear, Kallisto was 
killed, struck by the arrows of Artemis. According to another version, Arkas, 
who had been saved by Hermes and raised by shepherds, or by Maia, nearly kills 
his mother, mistaking her for a bear; Zeus intervenes to prevent the crime and 
transforms Kallisto into a constellation, thus creating the Great Bear. In another 
version, Kallisto is pursued by her son and seeks refuge in the sacred enclosure of 
Zeus’ temple; just as the Arkadians are preparing to kill them both for transgress- 
ing the holy site, Zeus transforms mother and son into constellations. 

Kallisto’s place in the genealogy of myth is a significant one, because, ac- 
cording to some sources, she is the daughter of Lycaon who is himself the son of 
Pelasgos, and also because she is the mother of Arkas. Other sources also identify 
her as the mother of Pan, the Arkadian deity. She is included on the long list 
of Zeus’ lovers, and the various episodes of the legend connect her story to re- 
curring mythical themes: beauties pursued by Zeus, women subjected to Hera’s 
jealousy, characters transformed into animals, the Arkadian cycle, women fleeing 
from men, transformations into stars (catasterisms). 


Textual and iconographic sources 


The myth of Kallisto is attested very early in literature: several sources refer to 
Hesiod, and the Archaic poets Eumelos and Asios are said to have mentioned 
her in their works. Aeschylus supposedly wrote an eponymous comedy, and 
Euripides also alludes to her story in his Helen. Amphis, who wrote comedies in 
the middle of the fourth century BCE, is said to have made Kallisto the subject 
of one of his plays and, a century later, Callimachus briefly mentions her.'°° As 
the myth is tied to the history of a constellation, Greek and Roman astrono- 
mers also contributed to her fame. Around 275 sce, Aratus of Soli wrote the 
Phaenomena, drawing largely on the works—now lost—of Eudoxus of Cnidus 
(who lived at the beginning of the fourth century BCE); toward the middle of 
the third century Bcz, Eratosthenes, the famous scholar who served as Chief 
Librarian at Alexandria, began writing the Catasterismi, of which hardly anything 
has survived. In Rome, a considerable body of literature derived from these two 


160 For all these references, see Adler 1919 and Waldner 1999. 
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works emerged in the form of adaptations, translations, and commentary. These 
were enormously successful: Aratus’ Phaenomena was translated by Cicero (as 
the Aratea) and later adapted by Germanicus, the nephew of Tiberius (around 14 
or 19 ce), in the form of a didactic poem. In his Phaenomena, Germanicus sup- 
plemented Aratus’ descriptions of constellations with mythical narratives. The 
author of the Aratus Latinus, a translation of Aratus’ text, probably lived during 
the seventh century cE. As for Eratosthenes’ work, it has mainly been passed 
down to us through the Astronomica, attributed to Hyginus. The latter adapted it 
in the form of an introductory handbook, in which mythical stories occupied a 
prominent place. Scholiasts and commentators of both catasterismographic tra- 
‘ol bring up the myth of Kallisto and Arkas when they discuss the Great 
Bear and Bootes constellations. These secondary sources are a goldmine of infor- 


ditions 


mation, because they also cite other authors, connecting the different stories to 
earlier works which have for the most part been lost (this is the case, for instance, 
with the Hesiod fragments and the summary of the play by Amphis). 


ie) 
162 Dausa- 


The iconographic record relating to Kallisto is not very extensive. 
nias mentions her presence on a famous vase (now lost) by Polygnotos of Tha- 
sos, dating from the fifth century, and also two statues, on the Acropolis and at 
Delphi. Fourth-century painters, to judge from representations of the myth on 
Apulian vases, mainly retain the episode of Kallisto’s transformation into a bear. 
She played an important role in Arkadia: Pausanias describes a tomb located near 
the temple of Artemis Kallisté, in the Trikolonoi region, which the Arkadians 
considered to be Kallisto’s tomb, and he reminds his readers of the legend. The 
importance of this mythical character in this region of Greece is also confirmed 
by the existence of Arkadian coins from the fourth century BcE which depict 
Kallisto dying under the arrows of Artemis. 

In all sorts of contexts (epic, elegaic poetry), the mere mention of the Great Bear 
constellation (&pKtoc pEeyaAn/ursa major), also known as The Wagon (GuaEa) or 
the The Helix (€Aikn), can become an occasion for the author to retell the story of 
Kallisto or detail her genealogy. References to Kallisto are therefore quite frequent, 
but these digressions are often very brief, and the narratives that do go beyond 


a simple allusion to Kallisto date, for the most part, from the Roman period.'™ 


161 Martin 1956, pp. 87 and 117; Le Boeuffle 1965, pp. 275-294; Le Boeuffle 1975, in particular 
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Doblhofer 1975, p. 496, n.1): Pseudo-Palaephatus, On Incredible Things, XV; Ovid, Metamorpho- 
ses, H, 401-530 and Fasti, UH, 153-192; Hyginus, Astronomica, II, 1-6 (Eratosthenian tradition 
with references to Hesiod and Amphis); Apollodorus, Bibliotheca, II, 100-101 (who refers to 
Hesiod, Eumelos, Pherecydes, Asios, and other unspecified authors); Hyginus, Fabulae, 177, 
176, 155; Pausanias, I, 25, 1; VIL, 35, 8; X, 31, 10; Clement of Alexandria, Homily, V, 13; 
Servius, Commentary on Virgil, Georgics, I, 138, I, 246 and Aeneid, I, 744; Libanius, Progym- 
nasmata, II, 12, 1; Lactantius Placidus, Scholia on Statius, Thebaid, HI, 685; scholia on the Iliad, 
XVIII, 487 (who refers to Callimachus); scholia on Aratus, 72 sq. and 119 sq. (Aratean tradition, 
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This predominance of indirect sources has led to many attempts at dating which 


remain at the level of hypothesis.!4 


A mythical core 


The fact that a written trace of one myth is found earlier than a written trace of 
another myth should not lead us to assume that the first myth is older than the 
second: mythical material is independent from literary material.'°° Only an ap- 
proach that takes into account all the versions of the myth, without regard to when 
they turn up in texts or images, enables us to identify the different articulations, 
list out all the variants, and note the common elements on which the core myth is 
based. As Claude Lévi-Strauss writes, “[I]t can never be too strongly emphasized 
that all variants that have been gathered should be taken into account, and none 
should be omitted [...] There is no ‘true’ version of which all others would be 
copies or distorted echoes. All the versions belong to the myth.”!°° Here then is 


the structure we can identify, based on the sources that have come down to us!®; 


1 Kallisto is a young woman, the companion of Artemis/daughter of Ly- 
caon, companion of Artemis/daughter of Nycteus, companion of Artemis/ 
daughter of Ceteus, companion of Artemis. 

2 She is raped by Zeus, who takes on an unspecified form/his own form/the 
form of Artemis/the form of Apollo. 

3 Impregnated by Zeus, Kallisto is brought low by Hera, who catches the 
lovers in the act/by Artemis who discovers her pregnancy in one or another 
circumstance (confession of pregnancy, the visible size of Kallisto’s belly, the 
size of her belly when seen bathing, or the act of hastening her labor while 
bathing). 


with references to Hesiod and Amphis); scholia on Germanicus, Aratea, I, 246 (Aratean tradi- 
tion, with a reference to Amphis); scholia on the Aratus Latinus, 181 (Aratean tradition, with 
references to Hesiod and Amphis); Eustathius, Commentary on Homer, liad, XVIII, 487; Vatican 
Mythographers, I, 17 and H, 58. 

164 See the differing reconstruction in Franz 1890 and Sale 192 regarding the Hesiodic version of 
the myth. For attempts to date different episodes of the myth, see Sale 1965, p. 15; Boillat 1976, 
p. 146; Franz 1890, pp. 292-294; Heinze 1919, p. 106; Sale 1965, pp. 11-35. Forbes Irving 
shares this objection (Forbes Irving 1990, pp. 45-46). See Heinrichs 1987, p. 275, n.75, for a 
summary of the various interpretations. On the identification of Kallisto with Artemis Kallisté, 
see the divergent interpretations of Adler 1919, col.1727 and Le Boeufle 1983, p. 155, n.3: 
“Kallisto must represent a duplication of the bear-goddess Artemis.” The equation of Kallisto 
and Artemis Kallisté would present Zeus and Artemis-as-bear as the parents of the Arkadian 
people: see Maggiuli 1970, p. 184; Lévéque 1961, pp. 97-98; Farnell 1896, p. 435; Khalil 1977, 
pp. 86-120. 

165 See L. Brisson, “Questions de méthode: Mythe et analyse structurale” in Brisson 1976, 
pp. 3-10. 

166 Lévi-Strauss 1955, p. 436. 

167 For simplicity’s sake, this list follows the order in which events unfold in the story. Temporality 
within the narratives is not structurally meaningful. 
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4 Kallisto is banished by Artemis from her band, and transformed into a wild 
animal (a bear or a lion) by Zeus/by Artemis/by Hera. 

5 Kallisto gives birth to Arkas/to twins, Arkas and Pan. 

6 Kallisto, in this animal form, is either killed by Artemis/by Artemis on 
Hera’s request, or is about to be killed by her own son during a hunt/by the 
Arkadians for having entered the temple. 

7 Inthe last three cases, Kallisto is transformed by Zeus into a constellation/is 
transformed by Zeus into a constellation whose movement is determined by 
Hera and Tethys. 


Based on this table of variants, we can identify four invariant elements: 


— the prior link between Kallisto and Artemis; 

— the rape of the young woman and the visible proof of her lost virginity (being 
caught in the act, or pregnancy); 

— Kallisto’s transformation into a wild animal; 

—an activity related to hunting that leads to death (either real or symbolic). 


Among the various genealogies included in the myth, the one most often given 
in the texts that have come down to us associates Kallisto with the legend of 
the founding of Arkadia by presenting her as the child of Lycaon. The royal 
line of descent explains the importance given to this mythical character in the 
Peloponnese.'°® However, not all instances present Kallisto as the daughter of 
Lycaon: some sources give her a different father, while some only speak of her 
as a nymph without specifying her kinship ties. Since, on the other hand, none 
of the sources denies that she is the mother of Arkas, the connection between 
Kallisto and Lycaon would seem not to be fundamental.!®? Hera also appears to 
play a secondary role: she does not feature at all in several versions, and has little 
impact on events as such. In stories where she does appear, she performs an ac- 
tion that is accomplished by other agents in other versions, without introducing 
anything completely new; and she has no effect on the final outcome (Kallisto’s 
transformation into a star, which occurs in some versions but not in others, can 
be read as a symbolic death, a euphemistic equivalent of the brutal death brought 
by Artemis’ arrows). Rather, her presence can be explained by what she repre- 
sents: she stands for the expected fulfillment of a woman through marriage, the 
socially recognized wife. 

Thus, the only connection between the maiden and the living world that 
appears in every version of the myth is her connection to Artemis. The initial 


168 On this aspect of the myth, see Borgeaud 1979, pp. 41-69; Brelich 1969, p. 263, n.69 and pp. 
240-295; Lévéque and Séchan 1966; Arena 1979. 

169 See Sale 1965, pp. 22—23, for a more in-depth demonstration: the link between the two leg- 
ends (Lycaon’s feast as revenge for Kallisto’s rape) postdates the two legends. Moreover, even 
Ovid sets the two episodes apart. 
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situation is as follows: the main character is a woman; she lives with a goddess and 
is surrounded by other women. The activities carried out by the young women 
are not those associated with married women; they do not live in the oikos, and 
they partake in activities usually associated with men, such as walking in the 
forest and hunting. The world of Artemis is situated at the edge of the human 
world. The young women wander the woods and mountains, far from towns and 
villages, and far from their families: no sign of the family at all appears in the 
first part of the myth. Furthermore, in every version, Kallisto’s death (whether 
real or symbolic) is linked to hunting, the activity associated with the goddess: 
she is either killed by Artemis, who slays her like an animal (which, de facto, she 
is) or hunted by her son, who does not recognize her. In the latter scenario, two 
developments emerge, both of them connected with hunting: the mother/bear 
is in danger of being killed either by her own son, or—a second possibility—by 
the Arkadians for having entered a sacred site when she was being hunted by her 
son. Finally, the sources emphasize resemblances between Kallisto and Artemis, 
similarities in their behavior and even their names (Artemis Kallisté/Kallisto). 

The event that disrupts their connection is the sudden appearance of Zeus (in 
one form or another), bursting into this exclusively female world. With the rape 
of the young girl, the established order is overturned, and the harmony between 
Artemis and Kallisto is broken. The role of Zeus may even, in certain versions, 
be limited to this act alone. Sex with a male leads to a change of world and then 
one, if not two, metamorphoses. The chain of events clearly shows a relationship 
of cause and effect: Kallisto’s pregnancy (having concealed it/having lied/hav- 
ing attempted to precipitate labor/risking compromising Zeus/arousing Hera’s 
jealousy) results in punishment: she is taken outside the human world (turned 
into an animal) and then banished entirely from the earthly world (by death or 
catasterism). 

The animal that Kallisto becomes—a bear—plays a part in a female ritual, the 
Arkteia festival (mentioned earlier in this chapter), of which our knowledge is 
very patchy. The same animal appears in one variant of the myth of Iphigenia, 
which is sometimes associated with the Arkteia festival (one version states that 
the sacrifice of Iphigenia took place at Brauron and that, at the last minute, Arte- 
mis sent a bear to take the maiden’s place in the sacrifice). An etiological legend 
recounts that the ritual was supposed to expiate the killing of a bear belonging 
to Artemis.!” Thus, even if nothing in the texts or images links this ritual to the 
myth of Kallisto, the importance of Artemis and the presence of the same animal 
buttress the hypothesis of a shared animal symbolism. This link would confirm 
the specifically female dimension of the myth. 

Except for Zeus, who functions primarily as a triggering element, the myth 
deals, first and foremost, with Artemis and Kallisto. It is the story of a crucial bond, 
the foundation of a particular way of living, which is then brutally disrupted. This 


170 On the cult of Artemis Brauronia as a female ritual, see bibliography in p. 24n. 
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rupture leads to a passage from one world to another: the young woman becomes 
a mother and becomes a bear, and then she dies. In all its variants, the legend 
brings into play what are essentially female themes (the life of unmarried young 
girls, pregnancy, motherhood, a change of world following sex with a man, 
the experience of violence) and gives an essential role to Artemis. The myth of 
Kallisto, whatever the version, is a myth about women. 


A singular variant: the embrace between Artemis and Kallisto 


This list of elements that are common across all the numerous versions of the 
myth of Kallisto can help us see more clearly the elements that set different ver- 
sions apart. These have to do with Kallisto’s identity, with the form Zeus takes 
during his sexual union with the young woman, with the agent of, and reasons 
for, Kallisto’s transformation, and finally with the circumstances of Kallisto’s 
death and the reasons for her catasterization. 

The part of the myth that deals with the god’s appearance during his sexual 
union with Kallisto has three variants. Most sources make no mention of the 
circumstances in which Zeus approaches Kallisto, and thus do not specify which 
form he took to seduce the young woman. According to a single source, it was in 
the form of Apollo that the Olympian king approached the maiden. This variant 
has been passed down to us by Apollodorus (Bibliotheca, III, 102), who refers to 
“various authors” (@¢ 6& €vtol) without further details. This transformation is 
not developed or explained at all, nor is it mentioned by any other authors. Fi- 
nally, other texts relate Zeus’ metamorphosis into Artemis at the moment when 
he approaches the young woman: it is in the form of Artemis that Zeus embraces 
Kallisto. Whether the texts are brief or fully developed, this variant of the myth 
involves a sexual union, or at least a scene of erotic advances, between women. 

Yet despite the appearance of an unusual mythical motif, many scholars'”! 
have been quick to cast that motif into oblivion, by attributing its invention to 
Amphis, a comic author of the late fourth century BcE. However, of the thirteen 
sources in our list that include this variant, only four refer to the comic au- 
thor, while eight present the myth without mentioning Amphis, and another source 
points to different influences. Therefore, our first step in analyzing this variant 


171 Adler only mentions this variant toward the end of his general examination of the myth and 
states that Eratosthenes attributes the variant to Amphis, without investigating this attribution 
further (Adler 1919, col. 1726-1728); Franz believes Amphis invented a new motif (Franz 
1890-1894, col. 932). In their commentaries to the Metamorphoses, Bomer and Boillat also 
attribute this variant to Amphis (Bémer 1977, p. 348; Boillat 1976, pp. 140-141). When Forbes 
Irving summarizes his catalogue of the variants, he does not mention Zeus’ metamorphosis 
into Artemis. He only refers to this episode, in a closing remark, as a literary creation by Am- 
phis with a comic purpose, which thus is not part of the myth itself (Forbes Irving 1990, pp. 
203-204). Henrichs thinks it pointless to linger on what he calls “Amphis’ version,” finding it 
of “marginal interest” (Heinrichs 1987, p. 262). 
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must be to establish a distinction between the theatrical adaptation of the myth 
and the myth itself. 


be 


The texts that involve the variant where Zeus is transformed into Artemis can 


classified as follows!”?: 


Sources that refer explicitly to Amphis'”*: 
t.1 (text 1): Hyginus, Astronomica, II, 1; 


t.2: scholia on Aratus!”*; 


t.3: scholia on Germanicus, Phaenomena, 17 and 25)? 
t.4: scholia on the Aratus Latinus, 181. 
Source that refers to an unspecified prior source and that gives several 
versions of the myth: 
t.5: Apollodorus, Bibliotheca, 111, 100-101. 
Sources that do not refer to specific prior sources and that only provide this 
version of the myth: 
t.6: Ovid, Metamorphoses, HU, 401-530; 
t.7: scholia on Callimachus, Hymns, 1, 41; 
t.8: Probus Marcus Valerius, Commentary on Virgil, Georgics, I, 138; 
t.9: Maurus Servius Honoratus, Commentary on Virgil, Aeneid, I, 744; 
t.10: Nonnus, Dionysiaca, II, 120-124; XX XIII, 289-293; XXXVI, 66-74; 
t.11: Lactantius Placidus, Commentary on Statius, Thebaid, III, 685; 
t.12: Vatican Mythographer, H, 58 (scholia on Statius, Thebaid, IH, 685); 
t.13: John Tzetzes, Commentary on Lycophron, Alexandra, 481; 
t.14: simpulum from Cullera. 


A comedy by Amphis 


Amphis, a dramatic author of Middle Comedy, lived in Athens during the second 


hal 


f of the fourth century sce.!’° Twenty-eight titles (or subjects) of his plays 


have come down to us via various authors. Around a quarter of his plays relate 


172 


173 


174 


175 


176 


In what follows, I will be referring to different sources using numbers: t.1, t.2, etc. 

Details of the editions used are given in the Bibliography. The relevant excerpts, with French 
translations, have been collected and commentated by the present author, in Boehringer 
2009. 

The two commentaries on the myth have been referenced as follows: t.2a = Q (Codd. Sal- 
manticensis 233), p. 90; t.2b = S (Codd. Scorialensis S III 3), p. 74, in the J. Martin edition. 
They date from the fifteenth century and are difficult to translate precisely, due to the defective 
language of the original. 

Commentary on this myth has been referenced as follows: t.3a = Breysig ed., p. 58, lines 5-19 
(commentary on lines 17 sq.); t.3b = Breysig ed., pp. 112-113 (commentary on lines 25 sq. 
scholiasts G, S and V). They date from the Middle Ages, and are also tricky to translate, since 
the meaning of words has shifted over the course of the intervening centuries. 

For the dating of Amphis and his work, see Nesselrath 1996 and Nesselrath 1990, p. 197. Fora 
list of his 28 plays and the references for the fragments, see Kassel-Austin 1991, pp. 213-235. 
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to mythical themes, probably adapted to fit his comic aims (Pan, Seven Against 
Thebes, Odysseus, etc.). Other plays have subjects drawn from everyday life, bear- 
ing the names of occupations (The Plasterer, The Weaving-Woman) or types of 
people (The Good Companion, The Dicers). Certain plays, such as Gynaecocracy and 
Gynaecomania, seem to be inspired by works of Aristophanes. An anonymous 
fragment also suggests he wrote a play titled Sappho. The excerpts are sometimes 
crude and, as some of his titles show, Amphis seems to have practiced a sexual- 
ized form of comedy, perhaps in the manner of Aristophanes in Lysistrata and the 
Assemblywomen. 

But what precisely do we know about his Kallisto? Apollodorus gives no de- 
tails about this variant, but the catasterismographic tradition (t.1, 2, 3, 4) is rather 
prolix. All the sources agree regarding the first episodes: Zeus assumes the form 
of Artemis in order to approach Kallisto and join her in the hunt. He rapes her, 
and Kallisto discovers that she is pregnant. This is the point where sources begin 
to diverge: in Hyginus (t.1) and a scholiast on Aratus (t.2a), the young woman 
is found out against her will. In Hyginus, it is the size of her belly that gives 
her away; with the scholiast, there is no mention of the size of her belly, but 
the young woman confesses under interrogation. However, in the scholiast on 
Germanicus (t.3a and t.3b), Kallisto, aware that her belly reveals her secret, vol- 
unteers the information (indicasse). The other scholiast on Aratus (t.2b) provides 
fewer details, but it seems that, for the same reason, Kallisto takes the initiative 
and confesses. Finally, in the commentary of the Aratus Latinus (t.4) and German- 
icus (t.3d), Kallisto is plied with questions after she gives birth. Thus, we do not 
know whether Amphis placed the exchange between the goddess and the young 
woman before the birth (toward the end of the pregnancy) or afterward, but 
the fact that Kallisto was pregnant is a necessary element in the economy of the 
play.!”” What is certain, however, is that none of the sources that refer to Amphis 
make any mention of the bathing scene as the setting for the discovery of the 
pregnancy. Following this episode, sources diverge again: for the scholiasts on 
Germanicus (t.3a and t.3b), it is the fact Kallisto had sex with a male that ignites 
Artemis’ anger, leading to Kallisto’s metamorphosis into a bear. With Hyginus 
and the others (t.1, t.2a and t.2b, t.3c), things are more complex: Artemis, or 


177 Another point of disagreement about the circumstances of the discovery reveals an incon- 
sistency in one of the variants: it would seem logical that Kallisto would be pressured, either 
by her companions or by Artemis, to name the father of her child; the goddess’ fury at her 
companion’s infidelity also makes sense, and, at a stretch, it might also be quite logical that she 
would be furious at being given an absurd reply. But it seems rather less logical for Kallisto to 
confess of her own accord to Artemis that she has lost her virginity if she is convinced that the 
goddess raped her; it cannot be called a confession if the hearer of the confession is (as Kallisto 
believes) herself responsible for committing the offence. It seems the scholiasts were not fully 
able to grasp the issues involved in this variant and in Amphis’ play. They introduce the variant 
(Zeus in the form of Artemis), but its consequences probably struck them as absurd. The idea 
that a young woman could think she had been raped by a female being must have seemed im- 
plausible, so Kallisto’s spontaneous confession causes the story to revert back to the “Hesiodic” 
version. 
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unspecified persons—probably her companions—demand that Kallisto name the 
culprit. The young woman, fooled by appearances, names the goddess; because 
of this answer, the goddess changes her into a bear. Apollodorus’ version, how- 
ever, diverges completely from all the other sources: there is no dialogue between 
Kallisto and Artemis, and, further, in his account the agent of the transformation 
is not Artemis but Zeus. Such marked divergence between the version of Apol- 
lodorus (which does not cite Amphis and is based on a different author, or more 
than one) and the catasterismographic tradition (which explicitly refers to Am- 
phis) challenges the view—hitherto uncontested—that Apollodorus’ version 
originated with Amphis. 

Thus, by working with those sources that explicitly refer to Amphis, it be- 
comes possible to reconstruct the general argument of his play: the comedy 
focuses on a short moment in the myth of Kallisto, without developing it in 
its entirety. The argument would seem to include the hunt in the mountains, 
the bond with Artemis, the rape by Zeus in the shape of Artemis, Kallisto’s 
pregnancy, the comical exchange between the goddess and her companion, and 
Kallisto’s punishment by being transformed into a bear, which would also have a 
comical tone because it is out of proportion (it punishes Kallisto’s answer to Arte- 
mis’ question, not her “sin”). Nothing permits us to say that Kallisto’s death (un- 
der whatever circumstances) was part of the play. In all likelihood, the comedy 
ended with her transformation into an animal. What we know about the author, 
thanks to fragments of his other plays, harmonizes with the tone of this comic 
situation: a goddess accused of impregnating a young girl must have seemed 
extremely funny (and perhaps also extremely daring?) to a late fourth-century 
Athenian audience. In any case, what this exchange clearly demonstrates is that 
the female erotic dimension of Zeus’ advance in the guise of Artemis was seen as 
such by the Ancients, and is not an anachronistic projection. 

The frivolous quality of Amphis’ plays, and the low esteem in which modern 
commentators hold this kind of drama, has considerably obscured our view of 
this variant of the myth. Recently, André Lardinois!’* has asserted that this play 
should not be filed under the rubric of female homosexuality. Albert Heinrichs 
proposes a more plausible (according to him) interpretation of the play: Kallisto 
recognizes her attacker, but chooses instead to blame Artemis, the virgin god- 
dess, for an act that goes against her nature (impregnating a woman). While 
not entirely absurd, this reading is not supported by a single text. In his book 
on Middle Comedy, Heinz-Giinther Nesselrath also reconstructs the “spirit” 
of the play: Kallisto is supposedly portrayed as a crafty, coquettish wench who 
lets Zeus seduce her but would rather not own up to this lapse. Partly following 
Heinrichs’ hypothesis, Nesselrath'”” sees the sly Kallisto as perfectly well aware 
who was hiding behind the appearance of Artemis at the moment of the embrace. 


178 Lardinois 1997. 
179 Nesselrath 1990, pp. 234-235. 
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Artemis in this play thus embodies the strict mistress, and Jupiter the incorrigible 
womanizer. So here we are, as Nesselrath paradoxically states, in full “bourgeois 
comedy” mode... which is to say, unfortunately, quite a long way away from 
ancient Greece. 

Confusing one particular artistic creation with the myth itself leads to the 
silencing, without further examination, of what might turn out to be a crucial 
mythical motif. Similarly, the interpretation of Amphis’ comedy as a bourgeois 
drama might lead us to overlook the fact that there is a seduction scene between 
two women in a comedy from the Hellenistic period. Neither myth nor drama is 
as silent on this theme as some scholars have assumed. 


A mythical episode 


Conflating the myth as such with its appearance in various texts is already a 
methodological error; attributing the same paternity to a very diverse set of sto- 
ries is another. In fact, while all the texts that cite Amphis mention the dialogue 
between the goddess and her companion, the texts that do not cite Amphis make 
no mention whatsoever of this exchange of words, and do not give Kallisto’s 
accusation of Artemis as the reason for her punishment (being transformed into 
a bear). What this tells us is that Amphis’ innovation does not, as is commonly 
said and thought, consist of the god’s metamorphosis into the goddess, but rather 
relates to the events that followed the rape: first, the dialogue between the two 
women, including an accusation of woman-on-woman rape; and, second, the 
disproportion between the punishment and the wrongdoing.'®° In Amphis’ 
comedy, Kallisto is turned into a bear because of the answer she gives, not be- 
cause she has lost her virginity. This would only be funny if the audience already 
knew the common version of this variant of the myth, that is to say, a punish- 
ment handed down by a virgin goddess to a nymph who has lost her virginity. 
Amphis’ innovation thus relates to the reasons for Kallisto’s metamorphosis into 
a bear, and not to the reasons for Zeus’ metamorphosis into Artemis, which, for their 
part, constitute a key element in the myth. Zeus’ sexual metamorphosis is the 
play’s point of departure; it is never called into question, or handled any differ- 
ently by Amphis than by the other authors who have explored this variant. We 
might add that among the iconographic representations of the myth of Kallisto 
(ceramics, coins, mosaics, frescos), the element of the story most frequently de- 
picted is the moment when the young woman is transformed into a bear, or 
wounded by a vengeful Artemis.'®! The episode in which the young woman is 
approached by the deity has not been a favorite of artists. Indeed, only one known 


180 Hyginus (t.1) specifies itaque propter eius responsum. The scholiasts on Aratus (t.2a and t.2b) write 
éQ’ @ OpyioOsic, i-e., in the context, “furious about this answer.” The scholiasts on Germani- 
cus present the metamorphosis as having taken place after the accusation (t.3c: quae mox ab ea) 
and the scholiast on Aratus Latinus (t.4) also specifies in quo irata to qualify Artemis’ attitude 
vis-d-vis the answer Kallisto gives her after the birth. 

181 See MacFee 1990. 
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FIGURE 1.2A Simpulum, c. 250-300 cz, Cullera (Spain), face A. Petit Palais, Musée 
des Beaux-Arts de la Ville de Paris, room 33.12. Photo: Musées de 
Paris, France. 


FIGURE 1.2BANDC Simpulum, face A, showing the whole object (2b) and the detail 
of Jupiter/Diana and Kallisto (2c). Drawing from W. Froehner, 
Les Musées de France, Paris, 1873, pp. 21-23, pl.5. 


representation of it exists: a silver receptacle (simpulum) found near Cullera, in the 
. . . . 82 
Valencia region of Spain, which dates from 250 to 300 ce.!®? 


Four scenes on the object represent Zeus’ amorous adventures, in different forms: 


— Jupiter (in the form of a swan) and Leda; 

— Jupiter (in the form of an ordinary mortal) and Semele; 
— Jupiter (in the form of an eagle) and Ganymede; 

— Jupiter (in the form of Diana) and Kallisto. 


182 It is a sacrifice vessel, presented, as the inscription attests, to the goddess Fata by a Roman 
woman named Paulina (see Froehner 1873, pp. 21-23, plate 5; Franz 1890-1894, col.934; 
Cook 1925, p. 229, plate 15). 
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Each of the four scenes is divided from those adjoining it by a similar horizontal 
element on either side (a tree or a column) that is part of the image itself; the 
thematic parallel between the four scenes is further emphasized by a little Eros 
depicted next to each couple. On the handle, Jupiter is depicted holding a scepter 
and a thunderbolt. In the scene we are concerned with, Diana is recognizable 
thanks to her (short) hunting garments and her quiver. Kallisto is only partially 
draped, revealing one bare breast. The craftsman probably wanted to highlight 
the success of Jupiter’s stratagem by showing Diana and Kallisto moving their 
arms in the same way. The two are on the point of embracing, each holding the 
other with one arm, and Kallisto puts up no resistance. In the realm of iconogra- 
phy, it would not be appropriate to speak of a “variant,” for there are no known 
iconographical representations of Kallisto being raped by Zeus or Apollo. 

By separating the passages that recount the myth from the passages that sum- 
marize Amphis’ play, we can establish the constitutive elements of this variant: 
no quarrel, no grotesque accusation of female—female impregnation, only the 
story of a rupture, in several senses of the term. The myth creates an opposition 
between two temporalities: the time before the rape, and the time when Artemis 
discovers the consequences of the rape. In the first phase, the emphasis rests en- 
tirely on the harmony and resemblance between Artemis and her companions, 
Kallisto in particular. Like Artemis, Kallisto lives in the forest and, like Artemis, 
she hunts (most sources say specifically that in the course of the hunt Kallisto 
became separated from the rest of the band, and that Zeus seized the opportu- 
nity). Like Artemis, she dresses as a huntress, with a quiver and appropriate attire. 
Neither has had sexual relations, with either man or god, and they are called by 
almost the same name. 

When Artemis discovers what Kallisto hoped to conceal, all these elements 
are reversed: Kallisto is no longer part of the group, she is alone, she loses her hu- 
man identity, thus her clothes and name, in becoming a bear (an epicene term in 
Greek). No longer a virgin, she is pregnant; no longer a huntress, she is hunted. 
The turning point from which these oppositions unfold is the (ephemeral) union 
between two female bodies. Furthermore, the origin of the goddess’ name is, 
”183 and the 
bear is the animal traditionally associated with Artemis. Artemis’ transformation 


according to certain etymologists, connected to the word for “bear, 


of Kallisto into a bear could be interpreted as a way for the goddess to reclaim as 
her own the follower who had momentarily slipped away. 

It is difficult to resist the hypothesis that an earlier version of the myth existed, 
one which would have related the sexual union between Kallisto and Artemis 
in a simple and straightforward way, and that the Ancient Greeks would have 
modified this version by replacing the goddess temporarily with a god at the 
point of sexual intercourse. Antoninus Liberalis recounts a strange legend told 


183 Chantraine, DE, SV. 
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'84 that echoes the myth of Kallisto in various ways!®°: a young girl, 


by Boios 
Polyphonte, who refused all sexual relations that belonged to the sphere of Aph- 
rodite (abty TH LEV Epya tic "A~poditns EE0PBpioEv), became Artemis’ compan- 
ion and playmate (ovpmaiktpia); the outraged Aphrodite then made her lust after 
a bear, with which the young woman had sexual relations. Artemis, appalled, 
unleashed wild beasts against her. The legend involves complex networks of 
meaning that are difficult to untangle due to the lack of other sources, but the 
similarities between this legend and the myth of Kallisto—the close relationship 
between the young woman and the goddess of the hunt, the role played by a 
bear, and the jealousy of Artemis—are rather uncanny. Polyphonte’s story is also, 
above all, a story about women. 

As the body of sources attests, the variant involving the god transformed into 
a goddess is a variant of the myth of Kallisto in its own right. And one might 
even go as far as the following hypothesis: that this episode contains the main 
structure, onto which two variants have been grafted, one telling of the god’s 
metamorphosis into Apollo, another in which he is not transformed at all. In fact, 
the appearance of Apollo is hardly a credible disguise likely to allay Kallisto’s 
wariness toward men (it only makes sense in the versions where Hera makes an 
appearance, which is not systematically the case). These two variants that show 
a male god making sexual advances might result from the modification of an 
erotic seduction scene between women, whose meaning then became lost after 
the Archaic period.!*° In one variant, there is no transformation (Zeus maintains 
his own form), in the other, Artemis is replaced by her twin brother, the goddess’ 
male “double.” 


An erotic metamorphosis 


Despite the sense of familiarity that a contemporary audience may feel with the 
theme of cross-dressing (because of having seen it in Baroque theatre), sexual 
metamorphosis (the divine equivalent of mortal cross-dressing) is not a usual 
or ordinary motif in myth. Where the world of mortals is concerned, Greek 
legends relate a myriad of metamorphoses into animals, plants, and other things, 
but only six transformations of sex/gender: Tiresias, Hermaphroditus, Kainis/ 
Kaineus, Leukippos, Hypermestra (or Mestra), and Siproites (or Sithon). If we 


184 According to Papathomopoulos’ analyses (1968, p. XII), Boios was the pseudonym of an au- 
thor of the early Hellenistic period. 

185 Antoninus Liberalis, Metamorphoses, X XI. 

186 Here is how we should probably understand Amphis’ comic play, in the late fourth century: 
the author makes fun of the now misunderstood bond between Artemis and her companions 
by creating, on the basis of a mythical situation of “female homosexuality,” a comic situation 
of mistaken identity. Amphis plays on the figure of Artemis, fierce virgin and huntress, whom 
his audience may have seen as a dated echo of Archaic motifs. 
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set aside the cases of Hermaphroditus’ simultaneous bisexuation'®” and Tiresias’ 


188__particularly complex myths whose significance goes far 


serial bisexuations 
beyond a simple change of sex—we can observe that sex changes are not subor- 
dinate to matters of an erotic nature. Kainis,!8? having become a man, becomes 
an “impenetrable” warrior; the young Leukippos'”’ becomes a boy in order to 
permanently conceal her mother’s lie; Hypermestra,!”! raped by Poseidon, tem- 


7192 transformation into 


porarily becomes a man to escape from slavery; Siproites 
a woman is a punishment for having seen Artemis naked. In these myths, the 
objective of the sex-metamorphosis is not a sexual union (to turn oneself into a 
man in order to seduce a woman, or to turn oneself into a woman in order to 
seduce a man): the question of sex identity (male or female) does not raise the 
question of sexuality (“heterosexual” or “homosexual”’). 

In the world of the gods, metamorphoses are many and varied, but sex- 
metamorphoses are rare. There are examples in epic of Athena briefly changing 
into a mortal man, in order to approach a hero and give him a message, but there 
is never any erotic subtext. However, there are no examples in myth of a goddess 
metamorphosing into a man or god in order to seduce a woman, nor of a god 
metamorphosing into a goddess or a woman in order to seduce a man. In stories 
where deities have sex with mortals, goddesses keep their female identity when 
they have affairs with heroes or abduct handsome young men, and gods keep 
their masculine appearance when seducing beautiful mortal maidens and young 
men. Thus, the only example of sex-metamorphosis for erotic purposes is that of Zeus 
transforming into a goddess in order to seduce a woman. 

How, then, might we explain Zeus’ (unique) change of sex? When the Olym- 
pian god transforms himself in order to seduce a mortal, the metamorphosis is 
perfectly suited to the particular context: he turns into an eagle to carry Gany- 
mede into the sky, turns into a swan to seduce Leda, disguises himself as her hus- 
band Amphitryon to seduce Alemene, becomes a golden shower of rain to pass 


187 On the mythical figure Hermaphroditus, see Delcourt 1958 and 1988; Brisson 1990 and 1997, 
pp. 67-102. 

188 On the different versions of the myth of Tiresias, the numerous variants and their interpreta- 
tions, see Brisson 1976. See also, for one version of the myth, Loraux 1982. 

189 For complete references for the texts discussing Kainis, see Sergent [1984] 1996, p. 285, n.1 and 
Forbes Irving 1990, pp. 165-162. On this myth, see the work of Dumézil 1929, pp. 180-181; 
Delcourt 1953; Delcourt 1958, pp. 53-55; Sergent [1984] 1996, pp. 284-287; Brisson 1997, 
pp. 58-60. 

190 Leukippos’ sex change is recounted by Antoninus Liberalis (XVII), who draws on Nicander’s 
Heteroeumena. I will be commenting on this legend below. 


191 The name Hypermestra appears in Antoninus Liberalis (XVII, 5); she is probably the daughter 


a= 


of Erysichthon, of whom Ovid speaks without naming her (Metamorphoses, VII, 739 sq.). Me- 
stra, also described as the daughter of Erysichthon, is mentioned by Pseudo-Palaephatus (On 
Incredible Things, 24). 

192 With respect to Siproites, our only information is found, in a brief interpolated remark, in a 
narrative by Antoninus Liberalis (XVI, 5). No other texts mention this figure, but he/she is 
sometimes associated with Sithon, about whom Ovid briefly presents the same story (Metamor- 
phoses, [V, 279-280). See Papathomopoulos 1968, p. 107, n.2 and Brisson 1997, p. 146, n.12. 
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through walls and reach Danaé. We should be clear that, in the myth we are dis- 
cussing, the embrace between Artemis and Kallisto is not an error, a case of mis- 
taken identity like the story Hyginus tells about Theonoe, a young woman who 
falls in love with her sister Leukippe, who is dressed as a priest.'?? With Kallisto, 
just the opposite happens: the god’s metamorphosis (the divine equivalent of 
human cross-dressing) masks his masculinity, and, unlike Theonoe, Kallisto is 
seduced by somebody she believes to be a woman. This being so, Zeus’ choice to 
appear disguised as Artemis can only make sense if it was obvious to the Ancients 
that Artemis and Kallisto were erotically involved. 

While the myth does present the (perfectly traditional) schema of Zeus raping 
a young nymph, the god’s sex-metamorphosis modifies the scene: the metamor- 
phosis that changes a male-female embrace into a female—female embrace is of 
an erotic nature. This is exactly what Nonnus of Panopolis demonstrates in his 
retelling of the myth. The poet, who often drew on very ancient sources,!”* em- 
phasizes the god’s very well concealed masculinity and the paradox of this union 
by a particular combination of terms, OijAug &Koitye, “a female male lover.”!”° 
By highlighting the misleading appearance of the god’s body, Nonnus unambig- 
uously demonstrates that Kallisto was anticipating a sexual union between two 
women, not a union with a male lover. 


Kallisto bathing 


196 


Several texts’”” relate that Artemis discovered Kallisto’s pregnancy while she was 


bathing. “But she couldn’t conceal it long, for as her womb grew heavier near the 
time of her delivery, when she was refreshing her tired body in a stream, Diana 
realized she had not preserved her virginity,” says Hyginus (t.1). “As she was 
about to give birth, she was seen by Artemis while bathing,” recounts a scholi- 
ast on Aratus (t.2b). A scholiast on Germanicus describes the event in a slightly 


193 Hyginus, Fabulae, 190: following a complex series of events, Leukippe, dressed as a priest of 
Apollo in accordance with the god’s advice, arrives in Caria where her sister Theonoe occupies 
the role of king’s concubine. Theonoe falls passionately in love with her and, faced with her 
refusal (illa autem quia femina erat, negat id posse fieri), plots to have her killed by a prisoner, who 
is none other than Thestor, the father of the two young girls. None of them recognize one 
another. The desperate father threatens to take his life, but the two young girls realize who he 
is when he utters their names. The ending is a happy one: the king sends Theonoe back home, 
laden with gifts. 

194 As Alain Moreau says, “Nonnus can be more Archaic than Homer” (Moreau 1988, p. 12). 

195 Nonnus of Panopolis, Dionysiaca, XXXII, 282-308: “[Morrheus] observed Callisto and the 
restless course of the Wagon, and recognized that the female received a female bedfellow, who 
was disguised under the false likeness of the Archeress with limbs unrecognizable” (trans. 
W.H.D. Rouse, Loeb). See also Nonnus, Dionysiaca, XXXVI, 51-79: “The Arcadian woods 
still tell of that love-stealing copy of you which seduced unwedded Callisto; the mountains 
lament still your bear who saw and understood, and reproached the false enamoured image of 
the Archeress, when a female paramour (OfAuG &kKoitNS) entered a woman’s bed” (t.10) (trans. 
W.H.D. Rouse, Loeb). 

196 The references for these texts are given above (p. 63). 
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different fashion: “As she was discovered by the goddess hastening her labor by 
bathing, she was transformed, on the orders of Diana, into a wild beast” (t.3c, 
G). Did the scholiast interpret accelerans as Callisto’s desire to terminate her preg- 
nancy? There is an identical situation in the scholion on the Aratus Latinus (t.4): 
“Having been raped by Jupiter, she did not disclose to Diana the misfortune she 
had suffered, but, while bathing, she was discovered by her as she hastened her 
delivery.” Another commentator on Germanicus considers that it was the god- 
dess herself who hastened the pregnancy, before taking away her human form: 
“While Callisto was bathing naked, Diana noticed she was pregnant and, has- 
tening the delivery in the water, she ordered that she become an animal” (t.3b, 
V).!°7 In Ovid, the scene is simpler: Kallisto’s pregnancy is discovered while the 
nymphs are bathing naked together in the company of the goddess; as Kallisto 
does not join them, the young women force her to undress, and Diana furiously 
discovers that her favorite nymph is no longer a virgin. 

A bathing theme features in various other myths, where it is often tied to 
the theme of vision/transgression. In one version of the myth of Tiresias, the 
young man is blinded because he saw Athena naked while she was bathing. Sim- 
ilar punishments fall upon Actaeon, who is changed into a stag, and Siproites/ 
Sithon, who is changed into a woman, for having seen Artemis bathing naked. 
Parthenius and Pausanias pass down a legend which combines these various el- 
ements: Leukippos of Elis, the son of Oenomaos, falls in love with Daphne, but 
she rejects men and spends her time hunting with her companions, under the 
benevolent protection of Artemis. In order to approach her, Leukippos disguises 
himself as a woman, and he becomes her favorite companion. Apollo is jealous 
of Daphne’s affection for her companion and contrives to expose the stratagem: 
while they are bathing, Daphne and her friends realize that Leukippos is a man, 
and they slay him with their arrows.!?° How are we to understand this mythic 
motif? Luc Brisson interprets the punishment Tiresias incurs for beholding Ath- 
ena naked as follows: the young man saw what he should never have seen, her 
“feminine nature, which she conceals under the external signs of a function 
reserved for a sex which is not her own.”!”? The goddess’ attributes (helmet 
and aegis) and her powers are indeed culturally masculine elements, and the 
bath reveals her underlying femininity. The same interpretation makes sense for 
Actaeon and Siproites/Sithon. Artemis, the goddess of the hunt, who is armed 
and lives in the forest, is another deity whose attributes are culturally coded as 
masculine, and Actaeon and Siproites/Sithon, like Tiresias, saw signs of femi- 
ninity that they should not have seen. Meanwhile, in the story of Leukippos, 


197 Three comments (S, V and G Breysig ed.) accompany line 25 and the following lines of 
Germanicus’ Phaenomena. The flawed syntax makes it tricky to translate. 

198 Parthenius, Erotica Pathemata, 5, and Pausanias, VIII, 20, 2. 

199 Brisson 1976, p. 34. 
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Daphne’s companions understand that, under her feminine attire, Leukippos is a 
man. In this case, bathing reveals the young man’s masculinity, once the external 
signs of femininity are peeled off. In all these stories, bathing works to reveal a 
difference between sex and gender. 

Except in the case of Ovid (who, as we will see in a later section, has a 
tendency to accumulate and assimilate several variants of a myth together in 
a single narrative), those narratives that mention neither Zeus’ metamorphosis 
into Artemis nor the embrace between the young woman and the goddess 
all include a scene of Kallisto bathing. The bathing scene is the point when 
Kallisto’s “female nature” is revealed in its most visible form, pregnancy. On 
the other hand, the narratives that do include Zeus’ metamorphosis into Arte- 
mis do not mention bathing. In these texts, Zeus transforms into a woman and 
his embrace gives the appearance of a doubly female union. From a structural 
point of view, the bathing motif and the motif of the embrace between two 
women are equivalents: both are signifiers, in mythic narrative, of the same 
signified. 

So there is, after all, a myth about women that can be seen as a counterpart to 
male initiation myths, at least on one level: we find here the theme of a transition 
and a rupture between two stages of life. But the parallel stops there. Myths of 
male homosexual initiation do not deploy the theme of sex-metamorphosis, and 
the Kallisto myth does not entirely reproduce the asymmetrical model of the 
male relationship as Bernard Sergent describes it. In effect, the goddess Artemis 
is, like her companions, a nap9évoc. The myth of Kallisto is thus not a myth 
about female homosexuality as such: it is a myth about being a woman, in which a 
whole set of themes—virginity, pregnancy (if not, as in certain scholia, abortion), 
the difference between social sex (gender) and biological sex, along with relations 
of love between women, unfold as many facets of meaning. It is thus incorrect to 
say that Greek myth is entirely silent on the subject of sexual relations between 
women. 

Scholars have sometimes thought, anachronistically basing their analyses on 
texts from later periods, that the Ancients invariably represented women who 
love other women as gender-ambiguous, as masculine women. Yet here, inside 
a myth saturated with elements connoting the feminine, the theme of sex be- 
tween women emerges. Poetry and iconography from the Archaic period also 
tell us that the existence of attraction, desire, love between women, far from be- 
ing ignored or denied, was indeed recognized by the Ancients. These accounts, 
sparse as they may be, make it possible to think that there was a time, in Greece, 
when female—female relations were neither condemned nor considered abnormal 
and shocking. The existence of a myth based on the bond between a goddess 
and a young woman corroborates that analysis. At the same time, various clues 
indicate a certain resistance to the representation of the sexual act itself. The 
silence of the texts is not in itself proof of this, since melic poetry describes all 
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erotic relationships in an equally euphemistic fashion. However, the silence of 
the visual record, in contrast to its copious representation of male—male relations, 
speaks volumes. In the myth of Kallisto, the replacement—at the critical point— 
of the goddess (who performs the act of erotic seduction) by a god (who carries 
out the sexual act) illustrates this Archaic paradox: strongly heightened eroticism, 
without the physical act. 


2 


CLASSICAL AND HELLENISTIC GREECE 


From silence to humor 


From the Archaic period through the fourth century BCE, textual and icono- 
graphic evidence that would tell us how the Ancients perceived same-sex female 
relations is extremely scarce. Yet sex was increasingly depicted on red-figure 
vases, orators’ speeches were loaded with allusions and accusations concerning 
different forms of sexual activity between men, and Old Comedy was happy 
to openly vilify certain behaviors, via characters of lecherous old women or 
notoriously effeminate men. Where the erés of Archaic lyric poetry had included 
love between women, now not a single poem mentions the existence, or the pos- 
sibility, of sex or love between women. This silence was broken by philosophical 
discourse—more specifically by Plato, in the Symposium and the Laws. After that 
silence falls again, until the Hellenistic period. 


Plato’s Symposium: a theoretical category 


Since Plato’s references are quite brief (in the Laws even more than in the Sym- 
posium), we must carefully identify the situations in which they arise and analyze 
how they work in the context of the passages where they feature, before we reach 
any conclusions or hypotheses about Plato’s position on the subject or about the 
Greek attitude in the early fourth century. 

The Symposium! belongs to Plato’s mature period (385-370 Bcr)—he would 
have been about fifty years old when he wrote it—and it was most likely writ- 
ten before the Republic and the Phaedrus. Through an elaborate narrative struc- 
ture, the Symposium describes an evening party with many guests, invited by the 


1 The English translation of the Symposium used (with occasional modifications) is that of Alex- 
ander Nehamas and Paul Woodruff, in Plato: Complete Works, Hackett, 1997. 
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playwright Agathon to celebrate his victory in the competition for tragedy the 
previous day. After the guests have eaten, Agathon suggests that, since many of 
them had drunk quite a bit the night before, they moderate their consumption of 
wine and pass the time instead by discussing a specific topic: erés. The speeches 
of five guests are reported, each speaking at length in praise of Eros as a god. Then 
Socrates recounts what he had learned long ago from the priestess Diotima—not 
about Eros as god, but about Eros as daimon. Suddenly Alcibiades bursts into the 
party and, like a disappointed lover, embarks on a eulogy of Socrates which bears 
out what Socrates had said about erés. The arrival of a jolly, drunken group drives 
some of the guests away, but Socrates, continuing the conversation with a drowsy 
Agathon and Aristophanes, stays on, imperturbable, until dawn. 

The temporality and narrative structure of the work are quite complex. Plato 
wrote, sometime between 385 and 370, a work referring to an event that is an- 
chored in historical fact—the victory of the tragic poet Agathon at a theater con- 
test in the late fifth century. At that time, Socrates would have been about fifty 
years old, Aristophanes and Albiciades in their thirties, and Agathon probably 
slightly younger. The story is told by a narrator, Apollodorus, fifteen years after 
the event, based on an account given to him by Aristodemus, who had attended 
the party. What the reader receives from Plato’s work has thus passed through 
multiple filters. 

The overall structure of Apollodorus’ account of the party, based on what 
Aristodemus told him, is more straightforward: it unfolds in linear chronological 
order, barely interrupted by an occasional “he says” that reminds us of the terms 
in which the narration was originally framed. Seven speeches come one after 
another, following the seating order of the symposium: Phaedrus’ celebration 
of erds is followed by a series of eulogies delivered by Pausanias, Eryximachus, 
Aristophanes (who should have spoken before Eryximachus but was overcome by 
a violent spell of the hiccups), Agathon, and Socrates (who quotes Diotima), and 
then a eulogy of Socrates delivered by the recently arrived Alcibiades. 

Each character’s speech is a cohesive whole in itself, and each eulogy has its 
own style: each speaker stands out from the others, not just by what argument he 
advances, but by the formal qualities of his speech (tone, style, and references). 
Agathon’s preciosity contrasts with Aristophanes’ Attic sobriety, and Pausanias’ 
highly sophisticated style contrasts with the scientific “clarity” of Eryximachus’ 
speech. However, we should not let this verisimilitude mislead us into reading 
these speeches as expressing the actual opinions of the characters (who were, 
indeed, “real” historical people).? To a certain extent, the Symposium is a spe- 
cific kind of ethopoeia. In an ethopoeia, characters defend the ideas the audience 
expects them to have, according to their age, sex, social status, and “profession.” 


2 Plato rarely uses fictional characters (see Vidal-Naquet 1990). Diotima is an exception to this 
rule, but her case is more complex than the simple question of her historicity. See Brisson 
1998, pp. 27-31 (for a summary of the various interpretations of the Diotima character and her 
historicity) and more specifically Halperin 1990, pp. 113-151. 
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Here, the ethopoeia consists of a series of six (or seven) eulogies; eulogy is another 
codified genre. This double formal constraint is itself part of Plato’s strategy to 
bring into relief, through a series of contrasts, the specificity and relevance of 
Diotima’s conception of erés. Thus, each character expresses, not ideas of which 
one might find a historical trace, but rather ideas that Plato judges representative 
of their personality or their social status in this context. Also, while each speech 
follows precise conventions (those of the ethopoeia and the eulogy), the sequenc- 
ing of the speeches serves a broader purpose: advancing Plato’s theory of erés.> 

The complex narrative structure and complex temporality of the work mean 
that no one speech can be studied (either formally or philosophically) in isolation 
from the overall structure, within which each speech finds its meaning. This point 
is crucial in relation to Aristophanes’ speech, which went on to become particu- 
larly famous. Often the only thing later readers remember about the Symposium 
is this fantastical narrative, which they may see as directly expressing Plato’s own 
ideas, and they remember only one small section of the myth. Psychoanalysis has 
greatly contributed to both the fame and the misreading of this passage from the 
Symposium. Freud refers to it several times; in Three Essays on Sexuality, in order to 
illustrate a widely held belief, he presents it as “the poetic fable which tells how 
the original human beings were cut up into two halves—man and woman—and 
how these are always striving to unite again in love.” This reading lives on in 
the work of certain scholars. But primordial humanity as Aristophanes describes 
it includes, not just one type of double creature, but three. 


Aristophanes’ speech: erés and sexuality 


Aristophanes’ presence at the symposium and in the Symposium may strike us 
as extremely odd. The greatest poet of Old Comedy, he was born sometime in 
the mid-fifth century and died after 380, so would have been between thirty 
and forty years of age when he attended Agathon’s party. By that time, he had 
most probably written and staged most of his plays, including Clouds—produced 
in 423 and revised around 416—in which he savagely attacks Socrates. Clouds 
portrays the philosopher as a typical, but particularly ridiculous, Sophist, guilty 
of corrupting young people with his ideas. In 399, Socrates would be sentenced 
to death based on such accusations—accusations that Plato, in the Apology, 
dates back to this period.> Obviously, when Plato came to write the Symposium, 
twenty-five years after Socrates’ death, he had not forgotten these events. Nor 


w 


The Greek term &pwe¢ is both a proper noun and a common noun, which, as Brisson points out, 
introduces a degree of ambiguity in the text (Brisson 1998, p. 55, n.1). 

4 Freud [1905] 1953, p. 136. As Brisson observes (1973, pp. 46—48), Freud does not completely 
break with popular perceptions of the myth, since he explains homosexual behaviors by refer- 
ring to “bisexuality.” For other passages where Freud refers to the Symposium, see Brisson 1973, 
pp. 27-28 (notes). 

For an interpretation of the relationship between Socrates and Aristophanes, and Socrates’ lack 


ul 


of animosity toward the author of Clouds, see Daux 1942, pp. 250-258. 
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could he have forgotten the plays Aristophanes wrote after the date of the party, 
especially Thesmophoriazusae, staged in 411 (in which the comic author takes aim 
at Pausanias’ and Agathon’s relationship and portrays Agathon, with a goodly 
share of coarse and obscene imagery, as a ridiculous effeminate), and Birds, writ- 
ten in 414 (which parodically presents a fantastical cosmogony that has some 
points in common with what Plato’s character Aristophanes says in his speech). 
The historical events, the temporality, and the extradiegetic data are all elements 
that must be taken into account in our reading of the work, even if, as Dover 
suggests,” we lack sufficient information regarding Plato’s view of the real Aristo- 
phanes to decipher its evident traces in the text. As Canfora’ points out, Socrates 
considered that, in Clouds, the comic author had used his character as a means of 
attacking the Sophists, the common enemy of both men. As it happened, Plato 
did not consider it too shocking to bring both men into the Symposium, where 
their courtesy prevents them from showing signs of their dispute. 

After quickly noting where he disagrees with Pausanias and Eryximachus, 
and emphasizing that the power of erés has been overlooked (189c—d), Aristo- 
phanes undertakes to explain the origins of erés through a mythical and etiolog- 
ical narrative (189d—193d), then concludes briefly with the need to honor such a 
beneficent deity, and hands the floor over to Agathon and Socrates (193d). Aris- 
tophanes’ eulogy is a true literary composition which, taken as a whole, forms a 
mythic narrative. He describes two states of human nature and two crises that 


alter, or are able to alter, that human nature’: 


— Human nature in the primordial state (189d—190b); 

— The initial crisis, resolved in two phases by the intervention of first Zeus, 
then Apollo (190b-—191d); 

— Human nature in its current state (191d—192e); 

— The second crisis, a future possibility (192e—-193c). 


In the beginning, says Aristophanes, there were three types of human beings: 
the male, the female, and the androgyne. Human beings were spherical in form, 
which enabled them to move about in two ways, and they had twice as many 


6 See Daux 1942, pp. 237-258, on our inability to explain why Plato did not hesitate to show 
Aristophanes and Socrates together, only a few years after the performance of Clouds (p. 248). 
Daux dissents from the widely held view (discussed by Robin) that Plato despised Aristophanes 
(Robin 1929, p. LEX). Dover 1966, p. 50, offers a reflection on the apparent incongruity Daux 
identifies. 

Canfora [1986] 1994, pp. 267-268. 

In this section, I will mainly be drawing on the structural analysis Brisson conducts in the first 


on 


part of his study “Bisexualité et médiation en Gréce ancienne” (Brisson 1973). He brings into 
relief “a logic, and, consequently, an ethics of mediation intrinsic to bisexuality in Classical 
Greece” (p. 28). While he is especially concerned with the motif of the androgynous being’s 
bisexuality, I will be focusing on the splitting-up of the female being, and what it implies. 
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limbs as humans now do. Aristophanes gives his narrative a cosmological dimen- 
sion by specifying the ties between these creatures and the universe around them: 
the all-male being was engendered by the Sun, the all-female being by the Earth, 
and the androgyne by the Moon. A transgression put an end to this state. Be- 
cause humans had attempted to attack the gods, Zeus decided on the following 
punishment: they would each be symmetrically sliced in half, each original being 
producing two individuals. Apollo finished the job by making each half turn to 
look at the scar of their division, to remind them of what they had once been. 
The punishment was not intended to be fatal, but it brought them close to death: 
each half would embrace their other half and begin to die of hunger, inertia, and 
despair. In order to remedy the situation, Zeus shifted their genital organs to the 
front of their bodies to enable sexual intercourse, resulting either in reproduc- 
tion or sexual gratification. From that time on they were no longer spherical in 
shape; they walked upright and no longer reproduced externally (formerly, they 
would lay their eggs in the earth). Since the establishment of this new state (our 
current human state), erés has been part of human nature: it is what drives each 
half, whether descended from the androgynous being, the female being, or the 
male being, to try to regain for a while the unity it once lost. The myth accounts 
in this way for the love of men for women, of women for men, of women for 
women, and of men for men. From then on, human beings could turn to the oc- 
cupations that belonged to them, according to the type of primordial being from 
which they were descended. Aristophanes playfully supposes that this desire to 
be united could be completely done away with by the intervention of Hephaistos 
who, if the lovers so wished, could meld the two halves together again. Yet this 
current state is not stable for another reason: if humans transgress again against 
the gods, they could suffer another punishment—the halves could once again be 
split in two, creating a new state of human nature. 


Aristophanes’ speech in context 


What should we make of this fantastical fable, either on an intradiegetic level, as 
part of an oratorical contest of eulogies that follow a defined form, or, on an ex- 
tradiegetic level, in the context of a philosophical examination of erés? Although 
modern commentators on the Symposium do not entirely agree on the overall 
interpretation of the passage, they all identify the particular status of this eulogy 
in relation to the other eulogies that precede Socrates’ own speech. 
Aristophanes’ speech contrasts with those of Phaedrus, Pausanias, Eryxima- 
chus, and Agathon, firstly because, while he deals with the agreed-upon theme, 
he respects neither the form nor the modalities the guests had all previously 
approved: “I propose that each of us give as good a speech in praise of Love as he 
is capable of giving, in proper order from left to right,” Eryximachus had stipu- 
lated (177d), adding to Phaedrus’ original proposal. Not only does Aristophanes 
break the circular speaking order—an attack of the hiccups prevents the comic 
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author from speaking when it is his turn?—but furthermore, while the others 
carefully respect the conventions of eulogy when delivering their speeches, Aris- 
tophanes’ speech is a myth, and thus by definition monolithic, consisting entirely 
of a fictional narrative.'° 

Moreover, while the other four speakers develop their arguments with care, 
Aristophanes’ literary, historical, and religious references, of which there are 
many, are made in an implicit way. The speech contains atypical references (bor- 
rowings from Empedocles and from Orphic cosmogonies—whether through 
direct or indirect influence); allusions to Aristophanes’ own plays, to Old Com- 
edy and perhaps Middle Comedy; comical twists on popular expressions; and 
allusions to recent or long-ago historical events. In short, this narrative is a real 
patchwork of motifs, which must have appeared even more vividly colorful to 
the audience of the time. 

This narrative is also striking for its reliance on burlesque. Aristophanes’ de- 
scription of the primordial human beings paints a rather crude comical picture: 
big roly-poly beings with eyes on either side, an array of limbs shooting out all 
over the place, and a very particular way of moving about, involving leaps and 
somersaults. When they are cut in two, this is described using some rather sur- 
prising similes taken from the world of animals; these produce a comical effect, as 
does the repetition and speeding-up of events implied in Zeus’ threat to split hu- 
mans in two once again, and the grotesque image of half-men and half-women 


1'' observes, is Aristo- 


hopping along on one leg apiece. Added to this, as Mitchel 
phanes’ portrait of the world of the gods: although we are in a distant, primordial 
era, the gods are the same as ever, i.e., calculating and quarrelsome, in line with 
the humorous and anthropomorphic” descriptions of them we find in epic. 

It becomes hard to believe that the narrator of the myth intends his presenta- 
tion of the origins and nature of erés to be either plausible or convincing. Playful 
winks at contemporary issues show us the narrator’s distance from his own story: 
Aristophanes speaks of Pausanias’ and Agathon’s well-known relationship,'* and 
there is also irony, in his celebration of male—male relations, when he says that 


\o 


For the spatial disposition of the speakers and the circulation of their turns to speak, see the 

diagram in Brisson 1998, p. 248. For an interpretation of the hiccups, see the different (but 

not mutually contradictory) analyses in Daux 1972, pp. 242-243; Mitchell 1993, pp. 65-66; 

Halperin 1985, p. 193, n.56; Dover 1980, p. 104; and Salman 1990-1991, p. 247. 

10 I refer to the story told by Aristophanes as a “myth,” not because the character is retelling a 
traditional Greek myth (he is not), but rather because in speaking, he invents a completely new 
story which has the appearance of a traditional myth and, in keeping with the function Plato 
will prescribe for myths, deploys it within a wider framework of dialectical reasoning. 

11 Mitchell provides humorous commentary on this tableau, showing the gods to be “divided” 
(Mitchell 1993, p. 73). 

12 Saxonhouse also notes that while primordial human beings have neither family nor political 
life, the gods, for their part, have a social structure and some very “human” forms of behavior 
(Saxonhouse 1985, pp. 22-23). 

13. Symposium, 193b. On this relationship, mentioned by the comic author in Thesmophoriazusae, 

see Brisson 2000. 
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“many politicians are descended from this origin” (192b).'4 Moreover, Aristo- 
phanes, who we see here celebrating the virtues and actions of men in love with 
young men!» (even if the intention is parodic, what he says is neither crude 
nor offensive), is famous for his violent attacks against the Kivatdot: Plato was 
not aiming for complete realism in his portrayal of the Aristophanes character 
through the speech he makes him deliver. The philosopher’s relative lack of con- 
cern for verisimilitude can also be seen in the kind of speech the character makes. 
Eryximachus talks like a doctor, Phaedrus in a “lysianic” style, Pausanias with 
16_but 
while the other speeches reflect the personality of those delivering them, Aristo- 


great sophistication, and Agathon with his legendary precious vacuity 


phanes does not express himself like the dramatic author that he is: he tells a story 
(imitation through narration) without staging it (imitation through dramatic 
performance). Of course, comedy does adapt and parody different types of liter- 
ary or mythological discourse (indeed in Birds, Aristophanes creates a fantastical 
cosmogony in which he parodies the etiological myths so dear to the Greeks!”), 
but these passages, as Dover observes, never provide the main framework for 
any of his comedies.'® Nor can the character’s simple vocabulary and sober Attic 
language be read as a direct imitation of Aristophanes’ varied and crude style. In 
the Symposium, Plato picks up certain elements associated with Aristophanes, but 
alters them in his own particular way. 

Furthermore, the character’s attitude to his own speech is very different from 
that of the other speakers. Once the terms of the evening’s activity have been 
agreed upon, all his companions proceed to engage with the theme with great 
seriousness and zeal: each speaker is personally invested in the argument he is 
defending and the way he defines erds, and, while certain aspects of their speeches 
may strike us as funny, this is not because the character (as constructed by Plato) 
intends to amuse, but because Plato has introduced a level of distance. Robin 
expresses this idea as follows: each speech “has its own quality [...] apart from 
the caricatural features that Plato undoubtedly constructed.”!? But in the case of 
Aristophanes, the comical and burlesque features suggest that the character him- 
self is mocking the enunciative situation he finds himself in (after delaying it) and 
that he independently decides to offers his audience a parodic eulogy (one might 
see a kind of reflexive mise en abyme: a character making fun of his demiurge ... 
who has created the character such that the character makes fun of him...). What 


14 Aristophanes often joked about this theme, but the parallelism between this passage of the 
Symposium and passages in Knights (875-880), Clouds (1093), and Assemblywomen (112-114) is, 
as Wilson (1982) observes, particularly striking. The intertextuality is meant to be visible. 

15 Indeed, he refuses to apply the term Gvaioyvvtot to them, thus setting himself apart, he states, 
from popular opinion. 

16 On each speaker’s particular style, see Brisson 1998, pp. 49-51. 

17 Birds, 671-673. Stevenson 1993 emphasizes the thematic parallelism between this play and the 
passage from the Symposium under study. 

18 Dover 1966, p. 47, n.35. 

19 Robin 1929, p. XXXVI. 
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is going on with Aristophanes’ speech, more than with the others, is Plato’s trans- 
formation of his character: the distance we note between the character and his 
own speech, and the game Plato is playing by having him defend a paradoxical 
thesis, can only remind us to read with caution. 

This passage also stands out from the other speeches because of its close prox- 
imity with Diotima’s speech (and, therefore, with Socrates’ thought). A whole 
web of almost metatextual references is woven between the two speeches,”” a 
web made up of intentional inconsistencies or anachronisms introduced by Plato, 
which function to highlight the work’s complex narrative construction, and 
point in the direction of a discursive strategy that the realistic mise-en-scene of the 
symposium might lead us to overlook. 

While Socrates disagrees with all five of the eulogies delivered by his com- 
panions at the symposium, there is nonetheless a special relationship between 
Aristophanes’ speech and the Platonian idea of love advanced by Socrates and 
Diotima. This link makes it possible for Diotima’s speech to draw on Aristo- 
phanes’ speech, by a whole system of oppositions and parallelisms,”! in order to 
then reject it and develop a new thesis; the other four speeches are too distant or 
too confused even to serve as a useful foil. 


Erds in Aristophanes: beyond the sexual 


In ancient Greece, the semantic field of the word &p@c is a broad one, which 
incorporates such categories as sexual desire, affection, and preference.” The 
modern notion of love is very far removed from the usual meaning of pac, and 
Halperin shows how many modern readings of the Symposium have been led 
astray by misunderstanding the term.7? Today, there is a great deal of overlap 
between the concept of “love” and the semantic field of marriage or life part- 
nership; the Greek equivalent for this feeling is not pac, but is closer to puria.74 
The term pw, as attested very early, could designate a variety of impulses whose 
purpose was the physical satisfaction of a lack or need, and which disappear once 
the need is satisfied. Thirst or hunger thus remain analogical models for the way 
the Greeks perceive the most usual meaning of erés, that is to say, interpersonal 
erds (sexual relations). The subject of the Symposium (wepi Epwtoc) is therefore not 
“love” in its current meaning, with its modern implications and connotations, 


20 For instance, we find some expressions in Diotima’s remarks that are very close to those found 
in Aristophanes’ speech, even though the conversation with her that Socrates is recalling had 
supposedly happened some twenty years before the party in the Symposium. 

21 On the structure of the work which groups the speeches into three poles of opposition and 
links, beyond the chronological order of speaking, the speeches of Aristophanes and Diotima, 
see Brisson 1998, pp. 9-47. 

22 Dover 1966, p. 19. See, more generally, Dover 1964, 1973, and 1975. 

23 Halperin 1985. 

24 For the distinction between ép@c¢ and @iAia, with commentaries on various instances, see, 
among others, Halperin 1985, p. 162 and Dover 1974, p. 70 sq. 
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but Greek erés, commonly perceived as an intense desire directed toward a spe- 
cific person with the hope this person will become a sexual partner, or as a 
strong reaction to someone’s physical beauty, a long period of waiting filled with 
intense desire.”° Halperin suggests the term “appetite”—which he regards as the 
least inappropriate choice.*° Starting from these denotations and connotations, 
Plato identifies different characteristics of erés, to move away from the common 
understanding and develop a philosophical account, laid out by Diotima, of the 
true nature of erds. 

When the time comes for Socrates to speak, he first establishes, through a di- 
alogue with Agathon (which takes the form of an €AEyyos, a refutation), that erds 
is always the love of something lacking in oneself, be it the love of the Beautiful 
or the Good. Then he reports what the priestess of Mantinea taught him, when 
he was young and ignorant of everything that had to do with épwtiké (at least 
this is how he portrays himself). After describing the mythical origins of Eros,’ 
Diotima shows that Eros is not a god but a daimon, and that, as an intermedi- 
ary (uetaévd), he transforms the human aspiration toward the Beautiful and the 
Good into a perpetual possession through procreation, by means of the body or 
by means of the soul. In a famous illustration involving the rungs of a ladder (or, 
one might say, initiatic grades or stages), Diotima shows how erds is that which 
enables human beings to pass from the level of sensation to the level of wisdom. 

Aristophanes’ conception is altogether different: for him, erés, whose power he 
wants to celebrate, is the longing to reunite with one’s other half: “Now, ‘Love’ is 
the name for our pursuit of wholeness, for our desire to be complete” (tod 6A0v0 
obdv Tf émiOvpia Kai SidEer Ep@o Svoua, 193a). Erds is the deity which, when 
the “right distance”?* between the two halves is established, makes possible a 
temporary union which in turn enables human beings to endure their separation 
and go about their labors and occupations.”” Yet this state and this activity are 
consequences of erés rather than part of its nature: insofar as the halves want to 
have sexual relations, what they are seeking 1s not the sexual relation as such, but 


25 Fora definition of the term, see Dover 1974, pp. 69-70; Dover 1973, p. 59; and Halperin 1985, 
p. 163. 

26 Halperin 1985, pp. 165-166. Halperin supports this translation with numerous contextualized 
examples. He rejects certain commentators’ presentations of Platonian erés as an erés completely 
detached from sexuality. It is one of the prior and necessary stages of the ascent toward the 
vision of intelligible forms. Platonian love is not necessarily “platonic.” For a widely held view 
in ancient Greece concerning the link between physical erés and illness or disease, see Winkler 
1990, pp. 71-98. 

27 Diotima’s speech is structured as follows: she recounts the mythical origins of erds (203b—204c) 
and then defines its application (204d—209e) and finally its true object (209e—212a). 

28 On erés: “Any excessive disjunction or conjunction prevents it from operating” (Brisson 1973, 
p. 36). Erés can exist when the halves are neither totally disjoined (as in the initial phase of the 
split, when the sex organs did not yet permit a re-union), nor totally fused (as in the primordial 
state, or if Hephaistos were to weld the two halves together again). For this analysis of the 
anthropological “bonne distance” and its cosmological counterpart, see Brisson 1973. 

29 Thus Zeus’ act of division, as Mitchell observes (1993, p. 76), invents both sex and work. 
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the primordial state of union. From this perspective, Aristophanes’ erés lies out- 
side the field of sexuality. Unlike the other speakers, only Aristophanes includes 
the notion of “preference” in his definition of erés, thus making singularity a 
characteristic of erds. It is precisely this association between erds and the particular 
that Diotima strongly rejects. 

This opposition between the two speeches prompts Dover to suggest that 
Aristophanes’ speech was crafted so as to provide the exact counterpoint to 
Diotima’s speech—according to Dover, Aristophanes did not compose it to at- 
tack Plato, it was composed by Plato so that Aristophanes would be the target of 
Diotima’s criticisms.°” Plato’s choice of character to express this position is not 
insignificant. According to Dover, it can be explained by Plato’s view of com- 
edy as the reflection of common opinion. In this way, Aristophanes embodies 
popular beliefs, particularly in his view that the union of individuals is an end in 
itself, and more generally in his description of current human nature, projecting 
a real situation, as seen in the light of commonly held values, back onto a fictional 
point of origin. 

While there is undeniably an opposition, on several levels, between the 
speeches delivered by Diotima and Aristophanes, I would argue that the relation- 
ship between the two speeches cannot be reduced to one of simple opposition 
and that Aristophanes’ view cannot be wholly conflated with popular percep- 
tions of sexual behaviors in Athens during the fifth and fourth century Bcz. This 
is a crucial point: we need to grasp how the two speeches relate to one another 
in order to determine, as far as possible, what Aristophanes’ words represent for 
Plato. Do they express Plato’s own perception of reality? Aristophanes’ views 
as perceived by Plato, based on what he knew of him? prejudices contained in 
popular Greek values? what Plato thought Aristophanes would have thought if he 
had expressed popular Greek values more accurately? what Plato thought Aris- 
tophanes should have thought, if he had been more logically consistent? If we are 
looking at a transcription of reality, is it the reality of images? the reality of social 
norms? the reality of behaviors? 

Dover is right to state that popular values and beliefs as illustrated in comedy 
are tied to the particular and therefore incompatible with the practice of philos- 
ophy. However, various elements of Diotima’s speech seem to be foreshadowed 
in what Aristophanes says, which leads us to think, following Halperin,*! that 
not everything in Aristophanes’ speech comes from the popular beliefs Socrates 
is rejecting. My intention is not to dismiss Dover’s view, but to add a further 
nuance. The common points between the speeches are as follows: 


— After being split apart, but before the reconfiguration of their sex organs 


makes it possible, the halves attempt to reunite, out of a craving toward 


30 Dover 1966, pp. 47-48 and 50. See also Dover 1973, pp. 70-71. 
31 Halperin 1985, p. 193, n.67. 
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completeness that Aristophanes refers to as erds. As Neumann argues, “in- 
tercourse and reproduction are not the primary erotic phenomena” (in 
other words, erés precedes sex). Aristophanes’ vision of erds as something that 
transcends the sexual realm is different from the views expressed in the other 
four speeches delivered that evening, but it resembles Diotima’s conception. 
Diotima’s characterization of erds as an intermediary being has a parallel in 
Aristophanes’ idea, though on a different level. According to Diotima, this 
daimon is intermediate between the divine and the mortal (202e), “midway 
between wisdom and ignorance” (203e), and he brings about the transition 
from the sensible to the realm of the intelligible. For Aristophanes, as Bris- 
son has explained, the existence of erés depends on the existence of the “right 
distance” between beings. 

Several common features emerge in Diotima’s and Aristophanes’ descrip- 
tions of childbirth. For Aristophanes, when the halves are unable to unite 
they die of hunger, exhaustion, and despair. Diotima, for her part, describes 
one of the manifestations of erds in any being struck by erés: they are “sick” 
(vooodvta, 207b). Aristophanes describes the different types of erds in three 
parallel constructions, and Diotima uses a similar approach to describe pro- 
creation through the body (208e). The spherical form of the primordial hu- 
man beings resembles the “pregnant men” Diotima will describe (kvé@v, 
209b), and can be read as a foreshadowing echo that, though it is playful, 
works to connect the two speeches even further. Finally, Aristophanes men- 
tions the case of men who do not marry or have children and have no desire 
to do so: such men devote themselves to politics or other highly valued activ- 
ities. He specifies that what draws such men to one another goes well beyond 
the question of sexual pleasure (192c). Diotima, in her discussion of procrea- 
tion in the soul, speaks of those men who “would rather have such children 
[i-e., what the man pregnant in body produces in the presence of a beautiful 
soul, such as famous poems, good laws, beautiful speeches on virtue] than 
human ones” (209d). Consequently, we can see an analogy between Aristo- 
phanes’ and Diotima’s hierarchies of types of erotic relationships. 


Thus, far from standing in radical contrast to Diotima’s theory, Aristophanes’ 


speech appears to express certain elements of her conception of erds. Certain 


points of Diotima’s demonstration are, so to speak, illustrated by Aristophanes’ 


mythic account and, as Halperin has shown, the image of erotic desire that 


emerges from Aristophanes’ narrative is confirmed, mutatis mutandis, by Diotima. 


Of course, the analogy stops at the level of physical sensation, and Diotima’s 


view departs completely from that of Aristophanes inasmuch as he considers the 


32 Neumann 1966, p. 423. Neumann’s thesis is that the “Socratic” elements in Aristophanes’ 


narrative are viewed by Diotima as a comical expression of a theory not incompatible with the 
notion of an erds that transcends human limits. 
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union of the halves as an end in itself: “In this, Socrates radically disagrees with 
Aristophanes,” writes Brisson. Indeed, 


for Aristophanes, the force of erds lies at the level of the sensible, in the un- 
ion it brings about between human beings in search of their complemen- 
tary half, whereas for Socrates, erés enables the passage from the sensible 
realm to the intelligible realm which constitutes true reality.*° 


This way of limiting erés to the sphere of the particular, to personal ties, is what 
can be linked to popular conceptions of love and desire. The connection between 
Aristophanes’ and Socrates’ speeches is based on an initial similarity and then an 
important distinction between the two conceptions, and Diotima’s speech un- 
folds, drawing a series of distinctions with reference to this “prior” narrative. 

Of the five speeches delivered, then, Aristophanes’ seems the closest to Dioti- 
ma’s. Clearly, his speech does not express Plato’s own theories (and therefore his 
system of categories in current human nature cannot be attributed to Plato), but 
it does not simply play the role of a completely opposite conception (representing 
what the common people believe), set up in order for Socrates to refute it, which 
would be entirely opposed to the author’s conceptions. Aristophanes’ speech in- 
cludes some elements belonging to popular values, but also certain aspects of erds 
not entirely at odds with Plato’s view of erotic categories. The very specific po- 
sitioning of Aristophanes’ speech in the overall economy of the Symposium—one 
might call it an intermediary positioning—makes it tricky to interpret the erotic 
categories of current human nature Aristophanes describes. 

Aristophanes’ speech has given rise to a whole array of studies and analyses. 
Most of these analyses pay little attention to Aristophanes’ description of erotic 
categories, privileging instead his general conception of erés and his portrait of 
primordial human nature. A small number of studies pay deeper attention to 
Aristophanes’ systematic description of men’s sexual behaviors and their con- 
sequences, but so far very little research has analyzed this passage with respect 
to the specific theme of relations between women. This passage is only briefly 
mentioned in most studies of homosexuality in Antiquity, and studies on Greek 
women have not paid it much attention. One of the few scholars who has taken 
up the specific issue of sex between women is Nathalie Ernoult, in the context of 
her study on women in Plato.*4 Insofar as the Symposium is the first text after the 
Archaic period to mention this kind of relation between women, and that Plato 
is the only Classical author to have broken the silence—or at least to have treated, 
if only briefly, a theme scarcely mentioned in the texts produced by the literary 
circles of the day—this passage deserves our serious attention. Plato could not 


33 Brisson 1998, pp. 46—47. 
34 Ernoult 1994 and 1996. See also Halperin 1997 (on the meaning of étaipiotpia). 
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have been unaware of this quasi-silence, and it is hard to believe he could have 
made this allusion simply en passant. 


Erotic categories in human nature 


Aristophanes begins by describing the state of despair of the disjoined halves, 
who resemble current human beings in their form and way of moving, but are 
not yet capable of sexual intercourse. They throw their arms around one another 
and in the end they die (191b). He goes on to describe Zeus’ intervention which 
completes the transformation. The god, by changing their bodies, allows hu- 
man beings to reunite temporarily. From this there unfolds a whole landscape of 
erotic behaviors for the new human being. 


Each of us, then, is a “matching half” of a human whole, because each 
was sliced like a flatfish, making two out of one, and each of us is always 
seeking the half that matches him. That’s why a man who is split from the 
double sort (which used to be called “androgynous”) runs after women. 
Many adulterous men have come from this class, and so do the adulterous 
women who run after men. Women who are split from a woman, however, 
pay no attention at all to men; they are oriented more towards women, and 
hetairistriai (Eta1piotpiat) come from this class. People who are split from 
a male seek men. While they are boys, because they are chips off the male 
block, they love men and enjoy lying with men and being embraced by 
men; those are the best of boys and lads because they are the most manly in 
their nature. Of course, some say such boys are shameless, but they’re lying. 
It’s not because they have no shame that such boys do this, you see, but 
because they are bold and brave and masculine, and they tend to cherish 
what is like themselves. Do you want me to prove it? Look, these are the 


only kinds of boys who grow up to be real men in politics.*° 


Aristophanes continues to discuss the beings descended from the primordial male, 
and has much more to say about them than about the other types of lovers (the 
couples are formed of a young man and a mature man; and if one of them goes on 
to marry a woman, he does so not out of choice but only insofar as he is “required 
by local custom” [192b]). Then, returning to the general topic, he describes the 
feeling that “strikes” when they meet “the half that is [their] very own” (“some- 
thing wonderful happens: the two are struck from their senses by love, by a sense 
of belonging to one another, and by desire,” Savpaote EKTANTTOVTAL Piria. TE 
kai oiketoTyT1 Kai Ep@tt). He specifies that what they ultimately seek is not the 
pleasure of sex (11 TOV GEpodtoiw@v OvvovOIA), even if this is one expression of 
it, and he illustrates his point through the story of Hephaistos (if the god were 


35 Symposium, 191d—192a (trans. A. Nehamas & P. Woodruff, Hackett, slightly adapted). 
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to offer to fuse them completely, the halves would accept, even though this 
would remove the distance that allows for sexual union and the existence of erés 
[192d—e]). 

Let us now examine in greater detail the various erotic behaviors Aristo- 
phanes describes, following the order of his narration. 


After the split but before the relocation of organs 


According to the definition of erés Aristophanes provides a little further on, we 
can observe that the yearning that prompts human beings to seek one another 
out already existed before the halves had functioning sex organs. Each half em- 
braces the other half of the primordial being, thus giving rise to MM couples for 
beings descended from the all-male being, FF couples for beings cut from the 
all-female being, and MF or FM couples for beings split from the androgyne. 

But this state of affairs is a temporary one. When one of the original halves 
perishes, the half that survived the embrace and the inactivity (either a female 
half cut from the all-female being, or the female half of the androgynous being, 
or the male half of the androgynous being, or a male half split from the all-male 
being) “still sought another and wove itself together with that. Sometimes the 
half he met came from a woman (gité yovaikdc), as we'd call her now, sometimes 
it came from a man (site &vdpdc)” (191b). In his presentation of the possible en- 
counters following the death of the original half, Aristophanes does not discuss 
the third possibility that his description of ancient life suggested, 1.e., the pos- 
sibility that the half might meet a male half or female half descended from the 
androgynous whole. 

Through the linguistic explanation (6 61) vdv [...] KaAobpev), a standard way 
of expressing etiological and/or etymological explanations), he sends us back to 
the first part of his narrative where the myth, before it becomes an etiological 
myth of different erotic behaviors, is an etiological myth, not of the origins 
of human beings but of the origins of human gender. Yet the interpolated clause 
6 51) vbv yovaika KaAodpEV implies that the “woman” of current human nature 
proceeds from the all-female being (which, as he goes on to state, is the reason 
why certain women are attracted to other women) and not from the andro- 
gyne. The second part of the sentence, formed as an ellipsis, site Gvdpoc (for site 
Gvdpdc TOD GArov Evtbyot NLioe1, with 6 dy vbdv Gvdpa KaAodDpLEV implied), sug- 
gests the same definition for the masculine gender, i.e., that the “man” of current 
human nature descends from the all-male whole (which, he will say later, is why 
some men are attracted to other men) and not from the androgyne. Aristophanes 
chooses to give the justification for the naming of the sexes in current human 
nature by means of a synecdoche and, because of this formal choice, he excludes 
one element of the primordial state: the androgyne. 

The omission of this element from among the possibilities of one half meet- 
ing another (new) half has important consequences: the halves descended from 
FF and those descended from MM are able to find a new object of desire that 
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corresponds to their primordial form. However, Aristophanes, by omitting the 
third primordial type, implicitly removes the possibility for the male or female 
half of the androgyne, after the death of the other half, to find their “natural” 
partner (he effectively excludes the meeting of a male half descended from the 
androgyne and a female half descended from the androgyne, and the meeting of 
a female half descended from an androgyne with a male half descended from an 
androgyne). What we have here is the impossibility of a “primordial heterosex- 
uality”; only “non-primordial heterosexuality” (a half of FM meeting a half of 
FF or MM) is possible. The existence of such encounters that are not consistent 
with the halves’ original nature will be discussed a little further along, in terms of 
the permeability of the categories of current human nature: Aristophanes seems 
to proceed cautiously and “artificially” creates, in the paradigms he establishes, 
nuances that will justify the inconsistencies of his classification of these new 
human beings. 

Before Zeus decided to divide the primordial humans in half, human nature 
had consisted of three types of human beings; after the split, it consists of two. 
The absence of functioning genitalia does not preclude identifying the halves 
by sex (man/woman); sex identity thus does not depend on sexuality. Similarly, 
the fact the sexual organs are not functional does not preclude the longing that 
makes one half seek another, a longing that Aristophanes later defines as erds (it 
is the impossibility of satisfying their longing that causes the halves to perish); 
thus, erds does not depend on sexuality, either. In Aristophanes’ description of 
the new human nature, human beings’ sex identity (femaleness and maleness) is 
tied to their primordial nature and not their behavior (as the chart presented later 
in this chapter will show, one cannot deduce a half’s sex based on the sex of the 
human being they are attracted to). While erds is part of the nature of the new 
human being (Eu@vtos, as Aristophanes puts it [191d]), it is not dependent on the 
natural given that is sex, nor on a functional sexuality: it is situated beyond sex 
and sexual behaviors. 


After the relocation of organs 
The effects of sexual union 


By relocating the sexual organs, Zeus made possible “mutual procreation” (tiv 
yéveol Ev GAAAOIc, 191c3), whereas previously the beings reproduced asex- 
ually, in the earth (female element). But sexual union has two effects: when it 
occurs between a male half and a female half (vip yovatki), it enables human 
beings to reproduce; when it occurs between a man and another man (G&ppnv 
Gppevi), it brings satiety and relief and thus enables the human beings to “return 
to their occupations and look after their other needs in life” (191c8). Once again, 
Aristophanes does not take into account all the scenarios implied by the configu- 
ration he has described: he fails to mention what effect is produced by a meeting 
between two halves descended from the all-female whole. 
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Types of erotic behavior and types of human beings 


After he describes what the “new” human beings look like and how they move 
about, Aristophanes completes the picture with a description of their erotic be- 
haviors (191d-192b). 

Each scenario is discussed following a parallel structure: Aristophanes first 
specifies the original type of primordial human being, and then, in general 
terms, the kind of current human being that partakes in this type of erés, and, 
finally, the kind that partakes in a particular fashion. Because the categorization 
of behaviors Aristophanes establishes is based on the criterion of the nature of the 
primordial human being, it implies a categorization of human beings. 

Aristophanes begins with individuals descended from the primordial an- 
drogynous being. Men descended from the androgyne who behave as expected 
following the split make up the pioybvaikes category, which includes the sub- 
category [Lotyot. Women descended from the androgyne who behave as expected 
following the split belong to the giAavépot category, which includes the subcat- 
egory Lowedtptot. Then he describes the behaviors of those descended from the 
all-female being. Women who seek women are grouped together as mpdc¢ TO 
yovaikac tetpappévat, and this includes a subcategory, étaipiotpiat. Finally, 
men who behave as expected after being split from the all-male whole are re- 
ferred to as 14 Gppeva diAkovot. Aristophanes mentions the widely held view 
that identifies Gvaioyvvtoi among them, but he refuses to refer to them in that 
way. Thus, each category contains within itself a subcategory which it com- 
pletely encompasses, to which Aristophanes applies a particular turn of phrase, &« 
TOUTOD TOD Yévous yeyOvaoty (“and from this stock are descended...”). 

In this portrait of current human nature, the relationship between the pri- 
mordial human being and erotic practice seems to logically imply that individ- 
uals belong to a particular category in a permanent fashion. The static character 
of Aristophanes’ system has prompted certain scholars to claim that it does not 
depict Greek reality since, in the human life of the time—which we can trace 
through numerous sources—there was a large proportion of people who be- 
longed to one of these categories only temporarily, or belonged to two at the 
same time. Yet if we examine the typology of the individuals through the grid 
of behaviors, it seems possible to qualify these objections. Certain adjectives and 
adverbs relax the boundaries between categories. For example, in the group of 
halves descended from the androgyne, the @iAoybvatkes who give way to this 
3° Yet not 
all povyoi are p\AoybvatkEc, because Aristophanes writes that this involves “most 
of our Lolyot” (oi TOAAOI TOV LO1YOV). So what category do the others belong to? 


tendency more than they should are the adulterous husbands (pLo1yoi). 


36 A words is a man who has sexual intercourse with a woman, the daughter of a citizen, who 
is neither his spouse nor his concubine. Whether he himself is married or unmarried does not 
matter, and relations with hetairai or prostitutes does not fall into this category. 
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Then, in Aristophanes’ description of men descended from the all-male being, 
he explains that some of them, although attracted to men, marry women and 
have children, but only “insofar as they are required by local custom” (192b). 
So, men exist who have sex with women but who do not belong to the cat- 
egory of those descended from the androgyne. They are, in their own way, 
adulterous husbands. Similarly, in his description of the halves descended from 
the all-female being, Aristophanes states that they are oriented “more” (UWéAAov) 
toward women, which suggests that their preference is in fact for women (“they 
pay no attention at all—ov m&vv—to men”), but that reality forces some of them 
to marry men and have children. Aristophanes seems to relax the categories in 
order to make his idea of Greek reality match his etiological myth, with some 
sacrifice of logical coherence. 

Aristophanes thus establishes a classification system with multiple points of entry. 
The main one, which defines which erotic categories individuals belong to, is deter- 
mined by a “natural” reason inherent to the history of humans and gods. The other 
criteria of classification, that is to say the division of sexual activity into subcategories 
(one general and the other specific), the mention of nonsexual activities, and the im- 
plicit value judgments about masculinity and femininity, all rest on assumptions that 
are entirely outside the foundational problematic of the myth: they are determined 
by the norms and views of contemporary Greeks, or by the views of the narrator. If 
we compare and contrast these criteria (see chart on p. 92)°” we see that: 

— according to the criterion of conformity to what is good, and from Aristo- 
phanes’ subjective point of view, men descended from MM are distinguished 
from the two other categories, in a positive fashion; 

— according to the criterion of social occupations (with no specified point of 
view), women descended from FF are distinguished from the other two cat- 
egories, in a negative fashion; 

— a hierarchy of value is explicitly established between men of the two catego- 
ries: those descended from MM are better and more manly (AvdpEtotato1) 
than those descended from MF. 


A single erés 


This division between behaviors and between beings, a consequence of the 
division performed by the gods on primordial human beings, does not give rise 
to three new forms of human nature. Human nature is a timeless given,*® only 


37 The chart I present here is based on Brisson’s chart in Brisson 1973, p. 43, with some additions 
and slight modifications. 

38 As Brisson points out, this is not an anthropogony, let alone a cosmogony. Human nature and 
the surrounding world are already in existence beforehand (Brisson 2000b). 
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primordial 
human current human nature with sex organs 
nature 


sexual activity (modality) 


in an intense activity 
wa 


in accordance with norms 


oi MOAAOI 
dvépoyvvov tLoybvatke: TOV LO1IYOv = 
poy’ men puoyu S Ot YGpor 
men who seek women adulterous : 
marriage 
men 
ee ey ee eg oo) a YEvEOIS 
— po1yevdTptat 
PALVOPOL 4 procreation 
women who seek men adulterous 
women 


LG)AAOV Tpdc Tas yovaikac 
TETPALLLEVaL Eiot 
étaipiotpiat 
they are oriented more 
towards women. 
rodot Tod 
avdpac Kai yaipovot 
ovyKataKeipevor Kai _ 
noises ovpimenheypévor toig TwEpyo. 
avdpaor action 
boys they love men and 
enjoy lying with men (avaioywvto1) 
ta dippeva and being embraced 
diHKovot by men shameless 
Badiheantheesnetsmneeanmasis men alae 
they seek TH TOMTUKG, 
men TadEpaotovdor = 
politics 
adult wet’ GAH hov 
men KataCiv TMPOS YALOVG 
a&vdpec they seek a boy for ae omoriac 
a lover 
they spend their lives they marry 
side by side and have 
children 
1) “Those are the e “When they 3 “They are 4) “Many adulterous 
best of boys and have become adult oriented more towards men...” (191d8); 
lads.” men...” women.” “They are required by 
(192al) (192a7) (191e4) local custom.” (192b2) 


its division into types is changed. Current human nature is split into two types, 
on the basis of sex, and into three, on the basis of behavior; the three types are 
united by the principle of erds. 

Even though Aristophanes’ account unfolds within within a traditional form 
of narration (ud80c), it follows the steps of a dialectical argument by division: the 
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narrator first traces his topic back to the common genus, then describes its differ- 
ent species. But at this stage in his account, Aristophanes is careful to reassert its 
underlying purpose. The aim of his speech is not to describe some distinct types, 
but to underscore their common principle. Therefore, a third of the way into his 
account, he returns to the general situation and is careful to clarify that what he is 
about to state regarding erés—now associated with feelings of love and belonging 
(plAig TE Kai OikELOTHTL, 192c)—applies, not just to the last category he discussed 
at length, but to all the new human beings (kai 6 matdepaotis Kai GAAOSG Tic, 
192b).°? The possibility of re-fusion through Hephaistos’ intervention applies 
equally to men and women descended from all three primordial beings; in all 
three cases, they are struck by an eréds that goes beyond the mere desire for sexual 
pleasure (1) TOV APPodtoiw@v GvvovoOia, 192c5). 

Still, just because a set of human practices can be shown to derive from the 
same cause, that need not mean these practices are similar in form or expression, 
nor that they have the same value. What the myth shows is that, for women seek- 
ing women or men, as for men seeking men or women, there is one erés, defined 
as the sense of longing that makes the halves seek one another, to restore their 
former wholeness (tod 6Aov [...] TH ET1OvpLia Kai SimEEt, 192e10-193a1). 

Thus, throughout the section of the myth where Aristophanes presents the 
different kinds of erotic behavior, the relevant criterion he uses to distinguish 
among them is the type of primordial being from which they originate. This 
criterion is grounded in elements internal to Aristophanes’ account. As there are 
originally three types of human being, there are currently three types of erotic 
behavior. It does not seem valid, in this context, to classify these behaviors ac- 
cording to other criteria—for instance, an opposition between “same-sex at- 
traction” and “opposite-sex attraction,” or between “attraction to women” and 
“attraction to men,” or between “attraction felt by women” and “attraction felt 
by men.” Moreover, and this is a crucial point, there is no opposition between 
men and women here: women attracted to men and men attracted to women are 
grouped together in one category, within which there is no hierarchy set up on 
the basis of sex. Finally, we cannot find in Aristophanes’ speech the establishment 
of a category grouping together “homosexual” practices, as opposed to “hetero- 
sexual practices,” or a category for “homosexual” or “heterosexual” individuals. 
Our analysis following Aristophanes’ own criteria has highlighted other poten- 
tial ways of grouping these categories, or elements within these categories (forms 
of sexual activity, or the existence of a social activity), but none of these crite- 
ria show a line of demarcation separating same-sex erotic practices from erotic 


39 Brisson (1998, p. 201, n.255) and Bury (1909, p. 65) explain that this is indeed how we ought 
to understand the expression G@AAog mig. Thorp (1992, p. 58) analyzes this entire section as 
applying only to the halves descended from the all-male being (so does Boswell 1991, p. 58, in 
fact), which considerably weakens the analysis. 
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practices between persons of different sex.‘ Aristophanes celebrates the power 
of erds, but he by no means shows the existence of a specifically homosexual erés. 


Erotic relations between women 


The system of classification Plato puts in the mouth of Aristophanes is, as we have 
seen, more complicated than at first appeared. We need to closely analyze what the 
category of individuals descended from the all-female being involves for Aristo- 
phanes the character, so as to try to deduce Plato’s thoughts on the subject, and the 
broader Greek attitude. Such an analysis is foundational for reading the many texts 
which, centuries later, engage with the same theme: we will only be in a position 
to understand such texts if we can figure out what modifications—intentional or 
unintentional—they make to the hypotext that has influenced them. 


The halves descended from the all-female being 


In our current human form, following the splitting and the relocation of the sex 
organs, women descended from FF are attracted to their female other half out 
of a desire to return to their primordial unity. As with the other halves—those 
descended from MM and MF—satisfaction derived from sexual relations pre- 
vents the halves from dying of despair and enables their survival. Aristophanes 
devotes several lines to the effects of sexual union between men and women (the 
procreation of children), and further along he devotes a lengthy passage to the 
different types of union within the category of men descended from MM, and 
to their effects. As for the category of women descended from FF, Aristophanes 
describes it in just one single sentence, even though it represents one-third of 
human practices according to his initial schema. However, although brief, the 
definition he gives of the category is partially elucidated through its parallelism 
with the definitions of the two other categories (see chart, p. 92). 


doa $8 TAV YOVAIKOV yoOvatKdc TLE siow, ob mavv adtat Toc dvdpdor 
TOV VODV TPOGEXOVOLY, GAAG LEAAOV MPOG TAS YOVAIKAS TETPALLEVAL Eiot, 
Kai at ETapioTpLat Ek TOVTOV TOD yEvouG yiyvovTal. 


Women who are split from a woman, however, pay no attention at all to 
men; they are oriented more towards women, and hetairistriai (Eta1pioTpiat) 
come from this class. 


This definition follows a structure of logical steps: an origin is specified, the 
object is defined by negation, then by affirmation. Lastly Aristophanes identifies 


40 This is an important point, because many scholars have taken this text (which they view as a 
speech for the defense) as an affirmation that a category of “homosexuality” existed in Anti- 
quity. See for instance Boswell 1991, pp. 58-59; Hani 1981, p. 92; Buffiére 1980, p. 393. 
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a subgroup internal to this category. The definitions of the two other catego- 
ries descended from the primordial beings also contain a specification of origin 
(in the same terms), an affirmative definition, and then a subgroup involving 
those displaying a particular sexual behavior. (Aristophanes also points to a par- 
allel subcategory of men descended from MM, the avaioyvvtot, even though he 
mentions them in order to deny that the label applies.) 

The category of women descended from FF is the only category initially de- 
fined by negation. The first quality that defines such women is not that they are 
attracted to other women but rather that they are not attracted to men. Despite 
his description of the three primordial species and their splitting into halves, 
Aristophanes does not follow out the consequences that his earlier premise would 
entail: he proceeds to define the category of FF women, not according to this 
origin he fictively constructed to account for the present, but instead according 
to the a priori assumptions of the present. “By nature” (that is to say, according to 
what people at the time consider natural), a woman is first and foremost attracted 
to men, and if she’s not, it is proper to signal this, as an abnormal state (@AA4). 
The first element in the definition of this current category is explained by the 
present state and not by the primordial state (because according to the primor- 
idal configuration there would have been no need to explain ob mévv adtar 
ToIG GVdpGol TOV vodv TpODExOUOL); therefore, despite appearances, we have a 
circular definition grounded in a logical fallacy (the old form is explained by the 
present form, which is itself explained by the old form), rather than by dialectic 
reasoning. 

The affirmative definition of this category—amp0c Tic yovaiKas TETPALLLEVOL 
eiot—is, by means of a parallel construction, the equivalent of the expressions 
piuroybvaikéc TE Eiot and PiAavdpot (siot is inferred) for human beings descended 
from FM, and the equivalent of Ta &ppeva d1MKovol1 for those descended from 
MM. The bond between individuals of different sex is expressed by a prefix 
derived from the verb @iAgiv—the feeling by which the Greeks tended to ex- 
press a longlasting attachment (which need not be sexual or erotic). The bond 
between men is expressed by the verb dtketv, a euphemism with a clear sex- 
ual tinge, but which can also carry other connotations: the substantive diwéic, 
which Aristophanes uses when he defines true erds (tod AOD [...] d1mEEt) is built 
on the same root. The attraction that women descended from FF have to other 
women is described as the present consequence of an action outside their control: 
TETPALLHEVaL Eiot (literally, “they have been turned...”). Their attraction is pre- 
sented as a direct consequence of the splitting, and Aristophanes does not resort 
to language that would be more specific to the sexual context he is describing. 
This neutral form of expression contrasts with the description of men’s active 
erotic behavior, and with the reciprocal feelings of iia attributed to the de- 
scendents of the androgyne. 

Finally, as for the two other categories, Aristophanes discusses a subcategory 
of individuals whose behavior is characterized by excess. The subgroup of men 
descended from MM are those who are called dvaioyvvtot, the subgroup of men 
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and women descended from FM are referred to as the boyot and the potyev tpi, 
and the subgroup of women descended from FF as the étaipiotpiat. We know 
the meaning of the terms @vaioyvvtol, Lovyoi, and povevtptat, either from their 
construction or because of other contexts in which they appear (even if they are 
not necessarily common terms); however, the word étatptotptal is more prob- 
lematic. In fact this is the first trace we have of the term, and all the other 
known occurrences appear centuries later, in Lucian, and even later in Synesius 
of Cyrene (and, without any doubt, both authors are referring back to this same 
passage).1! For the Classical period, then, we have only this unique context and 
the construction of the word itself to help us deduce, if not the exact meaning, at 
least the general meaning of the word. 

This long word, which is difficult to pronounce, is a double derivative of 
étaipa. The substantives étaipos and étaipa, originally meaning “male friend, 


42 respectively, are built on the 


companion” and “female friend, companion 
same root as EtG, “companion, ally, friend who belongs to the same social group 
as oneself”: it is the reflexive root of *swe or *se* and this origin reinforces the 
quality of resemblance, of identity (social background, community of ideas, etc.) 
implied in both terms. The substantive is built on the stem of the verb Etatpicew, 
using the masculine suffix of agent, -ty¢ in the masculine and -tpta in the femi- 
nine.** This suffix in Greek is attested very early, but the double derivation (add- 
ing a suffix to the stem of a denominal verb) is a much later phenomenon. Thus, 
the term did not exist before the fourth century. In a paper published in 2002, 
45 notes the presence of the article (ai éta1piotpiat) and deduces that Plato 
considered we (meaning, the audience) would be familiar with the term, which 


Dover 


therefore must have predated Plato’s use of it. In reality, however, it is Aristo- 
phanes, the character created by the philosopher, and not Plato himself, who 
behaves as though his hearers would have been familiar with the word, and this 
is typical of the “real” Aristophanes, who casually introduces neologisms in order 
to surprise his audience and make them laugh. It seems more likely that Plato, 
mimicking the comic author, invented this long word made up of assonances and 
alliteration (the morphology corroborates that dating). This neologism would be 
a truly original one, for there is no trace during the Classical period of its mascu- 
line equivalent étaipiotijs (an equivalent in terms of morphology, not meaning): 
its only occurrence appears in Pollux,*° a lexicographer of the second century CE, 


41 Lucian, Dialogues of the Courtesans, V, 2, 2; Synesius, Aegyptii sive de providentia, I, 13, 39 and I, 
17, 11. 

42 There are many occurrences of this term in the sense of ‘‘(female) friend” across all periods (in 
Homer, Aristophanes, etc.). 

43 Chantraine, DE, pp. 380-382. 

44 Chantraine 1933, pp. 314-315. This suffix gradually came to replace the agent suffix —twp that 
we find in the very ancient Cretan term @iAnt@p (Strabo, quoting Ephorus, Geography, X, 4, 
20-21) meaning €paoti. 

45 Dover 2002, especially p. 225. 

46 Pollux, Onomasticon, VI, 188 (Bethe). 
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who claims to have found it in an unspecified Attic source and defines it as refer- 
ring to a man with a great sexual appetite for women (prostitutes or mistresses). 
It is difficult to determine what the masculine term may owe to the feminine, 
but we must be careful not to extrapolate the meaning of the feminine term from 
the masculine. 

The morphology of the word is of no great help for determining its exact 
meaning. During the Classical period, étaipa carried a second meaning, which 
often replaced the first: it referred either to a courtesan (i.e., a woman who has 
relations of étaipnoic with her clients), or, more broadly, to a mistress. The 
masculine noun étaipoc maintains its initial meaning of “companion,” but, par- 
adoxically, during the Classical period the verb étatpeiv, as Dover points out,*” 
is only used in the context of exclusively male prostitution. In the context of the 
Symposium, it 1s difficult to establish whether the word’s meaning is closer to the 
nuances of étatpsiv or those of étaipos. 

We can, however, be sure that, many translations to the contrary notwith- 
standing, the word does not designate all women naturally attracted to women 
and descended from FF, but only a subgroup among them, whose behavior does 
not follow social convention or respect a norm of moderation.*® Thus we cannot 
translate the term as “homosexual woman” or “lesbian”: the signifieds of these 
words in our current culture are much too broad. Halperin playfully illustrates 
this point: if we translate étaipiotpiat by “homosexual women,” then, he says, 
we must translate po1yot by “heterosexual men” and potyedtptat by “heterosex- 
ual women.””? 

The parallelism Aristophanes establishes between people who display a par- 
ticular form of behavior within their category (the povyoi, the wouyedtptat, and 
the avaioyvvtol) might suggest we are dealing with a satirical term that has a 
pejorative slant. As Brooten states, in agreement with Halperin,” the particular 
subgroup within the category of women oriented toward women probably refers 
to women who have that characteristic, but to a greater degree than others. Just 
as the potyoi and the ployed Tpiat engage in sexual practices more frequently and 
more intensely than mere @lAoybvatkes and gidavdpot, the term Etatptotpiat 
would appear to be the intensive of “women oriented towards women.” 


47 Dover [1978] 1989, pp. 20-21. 

48 Most translators translate the term with an equivalent of “homosexual women.” To translate 
the Greek word with the word “tribade” (as Jaccottet 1991 does) is not only risky, but doubly 
anachronistic. Cantarella introduces considerable confusion by discussing the “disturbing sig- 
nificance” of the term “tribade” in the text (Cantarella [1988] 2002, p. 92), since that term can- 
not be found there. Brooten (1996, p. 41) mentions only the étaipiotpiat when she discusses 
women descended from FF, but she corrects this some years later in an article responding to 
several criticisms: ETOLPioTPLOL is an intensive term, referring to women who are even more at- 
tracted to other women. Dover, who proposed to translate the term as “lesbians” (Dover 1980, 
p. 118) maintains his analysis in a more recent paper where he claims that women descended 
from the all-female being are éta1ipiotpiat (Dover 2002, p. 225). 

49 Halperin 1997 and 2002. 

50 Brooten 1998, responding to Halperin 1997 and Halperin 1998. 
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However, while the category of human beings descended from the androg- 
ynous whole is subdivided into men and women (independent of the criterion 
concerning the modality of sexual relations), and the group descended from the 
all-male whole is subdivided into nawepaotis and piAspaotis (again, inde- 
pendent of the modality of sexual relations), Aristophanes does not make a dis- 
tinction within the category of women oriented toward women, a differentiation 
which, as in the previous two examples, would concern both members of the 
couple (a man and a woman for the group descended from MF; a matdepaotts 
and a @iAgpaotiic for the group descended from MM)°! 
applies specifically to just one member of the couple descended from FF. The cat- 


: none of what he says 


egory of women who direct their affections toward other women is not cut across 
by a line of demarcation between adults and youths, active and passive partners, 
or masculine and feminine partners. The question of modality aside, the group 
is a homogeneous one. 

The division into types Aristophanes develops, starting from the primordial 
beings, brings to light a category that no previous philosophical text had men- 
tioned: the category of women attracted to women. Also, even though many 
uncertainties remain regarding the meaning and connotations of the term 
étaiptotpiat, we can be certain that nothing negative is implied regarding women 
who do not belong to the subgroup étaipiotpiat, and who are inclined, in a more 
measured fashion, toward sexual relations with other women out of a desire to 
regain their primordial unity. The comic author describes the descendants of FF 
as constituting a category in its own right among the human manifestations of 
erés, and this category has the same status in the genus-species hierarchy as the 
other two groups. It cannot be merged with either of the other categories; its 
characteristics are specific to it alone. The category of men descended from MM 
and the category of women descended from FF are entirely disjunct: there is no 
possible overlap (there are no individuals who might temporarily meet the crite- 
ria of both categories), and no way for an individual to move from one category 
to the other. The hierarchy of social value plainly confirms this heterogeneity: 
men descended from MM are superior to women descended from FF. In other 


51 It is worth noting that Aristophanes introduces distinctions within the category of individuals 
descended from the all-male being: there is a Ta1idepaoties and a PiAEpaoTi) and, in the cou- 
ples that form, the lovers are not the same age. The scenario of erotic relations between two 
adults does not figure here. Aristophanes’ account thus becomes logically inconsistent (two 
halves split one from the other at the same point in time, to put it pleonastically, are not the 
same age as each other afterwards). As Halperin puts it, 


In the real world of classical Athens—at least as Aristophanes portrays it—reciprocal erotic 

desire among males is unknown. Thus, the social actuality described by Aristophanes fea- 

tures an erotic asymmetry absent from the mythical paradigm used to generate it. 
(Halperin 1990, p. 21) 


Thus we cannot refer to this category as “male homosexuality.” 
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words, female homosexuality as presented in Aristophanes’ myth cannot be dis- 
solved into “homosexuality.” 

The comic author also voices a value judgment that differentiates men de- 
scended from the androgyne from men descended from the all-male being: the 
latter are more manly (&vdpetotatot); they behave with boldness, manliness, and 
virility (b20 BAppovcs Kai avdpsias Kai Gppevwmiac); and Aristophanes empha- 
sizes this point quite explicitly by employing the superlative adjective—they are 
the best (BéAtioTOL) of all men. The criterion of evaluation is masculinity (as we 
can see by the abundance of terms built from the Greek radicals &vp/avdp- and 
apo/app-, which share a semantic field). But how do the women descended from 
the all-female being rank in comparison to women descended from the andro- 
gyne? In the passage under study, Aristophanes makes no explicit comparison 
between the two groups, but if we follow the line of reasoning he applies to 
men, we could infer that women descended from the all-female being are more 
feminine in nature than women descended from the androgyne. Maintaining 
the criterion of evaluation that attributes a positive value to masculinity, we can 
deduce that the female descendants of the androgyne are also considered superior 
to the descendents of FF, as is shown in the column of the chart labelled “social 
activity.” This deduction can be no more than a hypothesis, but it is confirmed 
proleptically through what some have seen as a “shortcut” on Aristophanes’ part, 
or an omission not worthy of consideration: when he is describing the human 
form after it has been divided in two but before it is equipped with functioning 
sex organs (191d), he connects the current human state to the primordial state by 
describing current women as descended from the all-female being. The female 
halves of the primordial androgyne have now “disappeared” from the sphere of 
possibilities. What stands out, as a result of this disappearance, is that what mat- 
ters in distinguishing between current human beings is not which primordial 
whole they came from, but rather their (current) gender. A woman is a woman 
first and foremost, and only secondarily half of a primordial whole (hence the 
use of synecdoche, since the part suffices to characterize the whole). However, if 
we continue to apply the logic whereby men descended from the all-male being 
are the most manly of men, we would deduce that women descended from FF 
are the most feminine of woman. Within his system of categorization for sex- 
ual behaviors, Aristophanes introduces a supplementary element of evaluation 
that is not segmented but gradual, covering a scale of values from most to least 
feminine, or from least to most masculine.°* Women who are attracted to other 
women are the least masculine beings of the new human dispensation, thus the 
furthest away from the descendents of the primordial male. 


52 He displays this scale of value at the beginning of his account, in a parenthetical remark about 
the name of the originally mixed being (189e): the term androgynous has now “come to be 
merely a name of reproach” (Ev Oveidet 6vowa KEipEvov). On the various uses of the term and 
what it reveals, see Brisson 1997, especially pp. 58-59. 
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In order to praise erés, Aristophanes chooses to show its power, the power to 
draw human beings to one another out of a desire to be permanently united; 
this yearning is reciprocal, and independent from an individual’s sex. Relations 
between women in the current state of human nature are thus explained, and the 
myth fulfills its function as an etiological narrative, intended to account for the 
present state of affairs. But can we regard Aristophanes’ presentation of current 
human nature as a reflection of reality? It is important, first of all, to see how and 
why the mention of certain behaviors performed by women, brought together 
here to form a “logical” category (according to the problematic of the myth), 
seemed relevant to Plato. 


Plato and the category of women descended from the all-female being 


Aristophanes’ myth is an “intermediary” discourse, one that prepares the reader 
to pass from a state of surprise he or she 1s unable to express—a feeling that, as 
Plato writes in the Theaetetus, is the first, necessary step in philosophy*’—to a 
different dimension, beyond the sensible world. 

We should not see Aristophanes’ speech as presenting a panorama of the real 
practices of his time—a panorama which Socrates would then draw on to de- 
velop his theory of erés—because it fails to include a goodly number of behaviors 
that existed in Athens, as attested by multiple sources. As Halperin points out, 
Aristophanes’ categories do not take into account a widely shared taste among 
Athenian citizens, the indiscriminate attraction toward both young boys and 
women.°* Likewise, as we have seen, love between adult men, which we know 
existed even though conventional literature prefers to avoid the subject, does not 
feature among the behaviors of those descended from the all-male being. 

Conversely, even though this schema presents only the socially accepted form 
of same-sex male relations, we cannot directly conclude that we have here a por- 
trait of commonly-held beliefs, a summary of the Greek conventions of the day; 
nor can we infer that this would be why Plato picked Aristophanes, to present the 
$0€a typically conveyed by comedy, so that Socrates’ speech could more effec- 
tively undermine them. In fact, while Aristophanes’ description of human nature 
does preserve certain conventions, in other respects it is quite unconventional. 


— In his more specific description of relations between young boys and men, 
Aristophanes speaks of the pleasure young boys experience when having sex 
with older men and their approach is defined as active (they seek out such 
relationships). Yet the conventions in place in Athens at the time, which 


53 Theaetetus, 155c—d. 
54 Halperin 1990, p. 21n. He takes issue with Cantarella, who regards this as a realistic descrip- 
tion of behaviors. 
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Pausanias describes a little earlier on in the text,>> hold that it must be the 

lover who pursues the young favorite (with attentions and gifts), and, as de- 

picted on most Greek vases and in most satirical poems, it is within the norm 
for the lover to derive physical pleasure from the sexual union, but shameful 
for the young favorite to do so.*° 

— Aristophanes the character, far from painting a derogatory picture of cer- 
tain men as Aristophanes the author does in his comedies, in fact rejects the 
commonly-held characterization of such men as shameless. 

— Aristophanes presents men and women as placed on an equal footing and 
belonging to the same category (those descended from the androgyne). That 
their attraction to one another is of the same nature is highlighted, as we 
have seen, by the terms used to describe it. 


Partly realist, as when it includes unconventional behaviors others scarcely men- 
tion, but partly governed by the conventions of the day, this passage is shot 
through with tensions: a tension between popular beliefs and reality, a tension 
between popular beliefs and Aristophanes’ own beliefs, a tension between need- 
ing to present an image consistent with the Athenian image of reality and need- 
ing to follow out the logical consequences implied in the basic structure of the 
myth, a tension between conventional description of behaviors and the narrative 
logic that requires taking anti-conventional behaviors into account. 

These tensions, this latent disequilibrium, lies at the very heart of Aristo- 
phanes’ speech as Plato makes him deliver it, and this unstable balance is inex- 
tricable from the play of intertextuality Plato sets in motion between himself 
and the most famous comic author of the day. As Brisson explains, “one must 
consider Aristophanes’ myth as the expression, according to Plato, of the foun- 
dations and implications of Aristophanes’ conception of erds and its function.”*’ 
However, within this speech, which is constructed in a manner Plato attributes to 
Aristophanes, the philosopher introduces some dissonant notes, elements that fail 
to match up with what we know about Aristophanes the historical figure. When 
the character defends those men who are accused of &valoxvvtia, we surely see 
a knowing wink, echoed by the double-entendre about the involvement of these 
men in the political affairs of the city: Plato shows that Aristophanes, even Aris- 
tophanes rewritten by Plato, is still Aristophanes... 

As regards erotic relations between women, for a long time it was considered 
a natural choice, needing no explanation, that Aristophanes would be the one to 


55 Of course, Pausanias’ speech cannot be regarded as an objective and realistic account of the 
customs of his time (he mentions the two Aphrodites, but we know that the distinction he 
draws between them does not correspond to any real practice). However, Pausanias’ claims 
regarding the diversity (wotkidoc, 182b) of Athenian attitudes towards certain male behaviors 
are supported by other sources. 

56 Behind this passage looms the threatening shadow of the kinaidos, which any man may become. 
See Winkler 1990, pp. 45-70, especially pp. 46—48. 

57 Brisson 1973, p. 27, n.1. 
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introduce the topic. But it actually ought to be just as surprising as Aristophanes’ 
unexpected tolerance toward male lovers: not a single play by Aristophanes ever 
mentions the possibility of sex between women, not a single female character 
is shown on stage as having, or ever having had, an erotic relationship with 
another woman.>® At the time of writing the Symposium, Plato is familiar with 
Aristophanes’ body of work: he knows that placing a straightforward presenta- 
tion of same-sex female behaviors, devoid of negative judgment or insult, in the 
mouth of this author renowned for his graphic, crude vocabulary would be just 
as striking (and just as funny) as making him speak ardently in defense of the 
avaioyvvtot. He knows too that parodying what human beings do is the main 
job of a comic author. So it is quite possible to read this passage as an a posteriori 
challenge to Aristophanes, as staging through philosophy something that the writer 
of comedy could not or would not do. In short, we might take it as a demonstra- 
tion of philosophy’s superiority over any other form of thought, similar to the 
ending of the Symposium, where Socrates goes on speaking after Aristophanes 
and Agathon have gone to sleep. 

On every level, Plato integrates Aristophanes’ speech into his own philosoph- 
ical process and gives it a particularly important status. It is the first stage on the 
level of the sensible, the first speech capable of impressing the audience through 
its proximity (“proximity” and not “identity”) with real things—this passage is 
the transitional stage between physical experience and consciousness of the exist- 
ence of a lack. By going back to the genus that united the different species, Aris- 
tophanes validates the idea that will be developed by Diotima, the idea of erés as 
completely detached from sexual concerns. Access to the vision of the Good and 
the Beautiful is completely independent of (biological) sex and sexual practice 
(even though the metaphorical image Diotima employs is the relation between 
men),°” and Aristophanes’ speech sets the foundation for this detachment. As an 
“intermediary,” Aristophanes’ speech must cover all the different forms of erotic 
behavior, so that Diotima’s speech can show the inanity of sexual union when 
seen as an end in itself, and can move beyond them: the broader the panorama of 
erotic behaviors presented by Aristophanes, the broader the scope of Diotima’s 
speech. 

The inclusion of erotic behaviors between women in Aristophanes’ pano- 
rama expresses Plato’s wish to account for all possible human erotic behaviors, 
and participates in the process of starting from the real to arrive at the true, the 
dialectic approach appropriate for a philosopher. On the other hand, the incom- 
pleteness of Aristophanes’ schema (the exclusion of the adult male couples) is, for 
Plato, a way of highlighting the sophistry of the comic author’s approach, which 


58 That Aristophanes’ words were considered unsurprising for so long is due to longstanding and 
anachronistic interpretations, which misread the phallocentric allusions in his comedies to the 
use of olisboi, and his comments on the mannish appearance of certain women, as references to 
homosexual behavior. I will elaborate on this point below (on olishoi, see pp. 128-132). 

59 See Halperin 1985. 
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takes as its point of departure that which seems real (appearances) to arrive, via 
a pseudo-dialectical reasoning by division, at nonbeing (the desire for unity for 
its own sake). As a result, the initial panorama, though it may not be true, is at 
least plausible, and the mention of female homosexuality can be read as a “reality 
effect”: in order to conceal the “shortcomings” of the system (the inconsistency, 
in relation to the first scene of the myth, of couples composed of “halves” not 
matched by age, the relaxing of the system by the relative permeability of the 
categories, etc.), the character adds a novel bit of reality, something concrete and 
obvious, that people know about but conventional discourse largely avoids (like 
other taboo topics that are skirted or avoided due to their unseemly content, or 
like topics in which most people would simply have no interest). Once again, we 
can observe a tension between Plato’s desire to highlight comedy’s distortion of 
reality and the important place he gives this speech (as a preliminary to Socrates’ 
speech) and to the broad erotic “panorama” Diotima will go on to develop. It 
is true that Plato only accords a few lines to the category of women descended 
from the all-female being, but these lines occur in an important passage of the 
Symposium, one which he knew his audience could not fail to be struck by, and it 
is presented as one form, in its own right, of the three existing erotic forms, none 
of which can be even partially subsumed by any other. 

The description of primordial human nature as divided into three types of 
human beings, without value judgment or hierarchy, might seem to imply that 
current human nature would also consist of three equivalent groups. However, 
Aristophanes bends the logic of his account, for the same reason that he made 
the categories permeable: he presents the narrative as an etiological one, but it 
must still take into account the current situation. The elements not implied by 
the initial paradigms are important for verisimilitude, and they reveal the social 
reality of the time, i.e., the valorization of certain types of relationships between 
men, the concern with the perpetuation of the yévoc, and the fact that relations 
between women—as far as we can tell—seem not to have been a significant cul- 
tural preoccupation and, above all, had no social consequences (or at least, none 
recognized by Aristophanes and Plato). The fact that it is Aristophanes, the comic 
poet, who brings up the topic cannot be read just as a sign of Plato’s intention 
to present a completely fantastical portrait of humanity, as we have seen. While 
the use of neologisms or unconventional language is indeed “Aristophanic,” the 
crafting of his speech, as a first step away from the commonly held meaning of 
erés, is fully Platonian. As he will do later in the Laws, the philosopher begins his 
examination of reality by sweeping away certain a priori notions, conventions, 
and taboos: relations between women must be noted, but without elaboration. 
This condensed reference shows us that, during this brief moment in which Plato 
turns his attention to the erds of the sensible world, relations between women are 
seen as erotic relations in their own right, capable of causing sensual, passionate, 
and affective outbursts and involving a sexual element, just as the other forms of 
eros do. They are seen as a category, located on the female side, very far removed 
from relations between men (with which there is no common element on which 
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a common category could be based). The reason for this is simple: for the philos- 
opher, relations between women have no impact on the social life of Athenian 
men. Besides, the relative permeability of the categories curbs any anxiety that 
might arise about the sterility of the human race (an anxiety that will surface 
later in the Laws). 

This passage—of particular importance when analyzing discourse on female 
homosexuality, since it is the first known text to broach the subject after two 
centuries of silence—reports on a fact, but without taking a position; it is a point 
in the speech that seemed necessary to include, but not essential to the discussion. 
Nonetheless it supports the image of Plato as attentive to women, this “other 
half” of Greek society that most writers and orators either ignore entirely or 
idealize by way of a few exemplary figures. 

Aristophanes’ speech in the Symposium thus does not, as some have main- 
tained, express the author’s or the character’s intention to defend and justify 
“homosexuality” by presenting it as natural, and Halperin also contends (unlike 
many) that the passage cannot be read as a defense of “male homosexuality”’— 
this modern category cannot be conflated with the category constructed by the 


60 With respect to women, however, a homogenous cate- 


character in his speech. 
gory does seem to emerge from Aristophanes’ speech, one which is distinct from 
the other categories and ontologically equal to them. This paradoxical form of 


recognition through denial or prohibition also features in the Laws. 


Plato’s Laws: prohibition as recognition 


In the Symposium, sex between men is the privileged form of relation, far superior 
to sex between men and women; it spurs men on to political action or to the 
philosophical reflection which leads them, according to Diotima, to contemplate 
the Beautiful and the Good. In Plato’s Laws, however, the same type of relation 
is strictly banned. How might we account for this apparent contradiction? What 
does this double prohibition—for it applies to both men and women—reveal 
about Plato’s conception of female homosexuality? 


60 Insofar as an important set of erotic practices between men is missing from the category, we 
cannot claim that it expresses what we refer to today as “male homosexuality.” We must there- 
fore reject the argument made by Thorp who, in disagreement with Foucault’s and Halperin’s 
theories, relies on the Symposium to show the extent to which the Greek system of classification 
for sexual practices resembled “ours” (Thorp 1992, p. 61). We should note that while the title 
of Thorp’s text is “The Social Construction of Homosexuality,” he never mentions women. 
Most importantly, we should note that he takes the passage describing the lovers’ inability to 
express their desire (192d) to apply only to men, and that he relies on this passage to claim 
that Foucault was wrong to think the psychic category of homosexuality only emerged in the 
nineteenth century (p. 58). 
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The Laws°! is Plato’s final work, written in the last years of his life, probably 
after 360 sce. When he died in 347, at around eighty years of age, the work was 
unfinished (its publication is attributed to Philip of Opus). It is the only work 
by Plato in which Socrates does not appear. The Laws stages a dialogue among 
three elderly men, along the road from Knossos toward Mount Ida and the Cave 
of Zeus. The interlocutors are Clinias the Cretan, Megillos the Spartan, and an 
anonymous Athenian man (who serves as a mouthpiece for Plato’s thoughts). The 
three men discuss the necessary conditions for creating the best form of govern- 
ment. Clinias, whose fellow citizens have entrusted him with the task of estab- 
lishing a colony, invites his two traveling companions to help him construct the 
city in words. With the help of the Spartan and the Cretan, the Athenian then 
lays out the principles on which lawgivers would base a constitution most likely 
to guide the citizens toward virtue. He begins by outlining a general program, 
then goes on to develop an actual legal code, where he describes not only the law 
itself, but also how to go about convincing citizens to follow it, and the sanctions 
to be handed down to lawbreakers. The structure of the Laws is as follows: after a 
preamble that defines the function of the law and a comparison of different possi- 
ble types of constitution, the Athenian delivers a lengthy and detailed description 
of the virtuous city. 

Whereas a few years earlier, in the Republic, Plato had described an ideal, 
purely philosophical city governed by philosopher-kings, “guardians” with an 
understanding of Justice and the Good, philosophy and the place of the phi- 
losopher are no longer central in the Laws, which is concerned to establish a 
precise codification, one that could actually be applied. The text is “resolutely 


political’”°? 


in the sense that it gives great importance to the absence of strife, 
to peace, and to social cohesion. Without overlooking the work’s philosophical 
dimension, Laks states that “based on the Laws, we could write an account of 
‘everyday life in the Platonian city,’ which would clearly not be possible with the 
Republic or the Statesman.”°? Centered on a pragmatic perspective, the Laws is a 
kind of citizen’s handbook, and its concrete, human-oriented character is what 
leads the Athenian to codify behaviors pertaining to the private sphere, such as 
marriage, adultery, and family relations, in a highly specific manner. 

Magnesia is not an imaginary city, but rather “an intermediary between an 
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ideal and its realization’°+—a potential city. The legislation proposed by the Athe- 


nian takes into account concrete information, and asks the question of how laws 
are to be applied, thus raising the issue of citizen consent. The law gives or- 
ders, it is epitactic in character,°° and the lawgiver must determine under what 


61 My discussion of the work draws on the work of Castel-Bouchouchi (1997, pp. 23-58), Pradeau 
([1997] 2002), Laks (1991 and 1995), and Brisson (2000). 

62 Castel-Bouchouchi 1997, p. 41. 

63 Laks 1995, p. 6. 

64 Castel-Bouchouchi 1997, p. 46. 

65 See Laks 1991, p. 418 and Laks 1995, p. 20. 
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conditions these orders will be obeyed by those to whom they are addressed. 


“The art of politics becomes a matter of persuasion,”°° 


and the lawgiver must do 
everything in his power to convince citizens that the laws are valid, guaranteeing 
the smooth running of the city as a whole and the general wellbeing of the peo- 
ple. The novel dimension introduced here is the importance given to the means 
of persuasion, which may be grounded in rational explanation but may also be 
based on lies, rhetoric, or recourse to myth.°” Education plays a fundamental 
role: the lawgiver may intervene ahead of time, to shape the souls of citizens in 
the way most conducive to general happiness; on another level, he may consid- 
erably limit individual freedoms by persuading the citizens that such limitations 
are well-founded. 

The sheer breadth of the project, marked by a vast number of laws covering the 
full range of human behaviors,° plus the relationship it establishes between law, 
persuasion, and freedom, have caused Plato’s Laws to sometimes be described as a 
“totalitarian” utopia. Those features have generated lively reactions and critiques 
from modern commentators.” The status given to women in this new legislation 
has been hailed as emancipatory by some readers; others, more careful or more 
79 Without en- 


tering into these debates, where the risk of anachronism is particularly high, we 


suspicious, have seen it as institutionalizing women’s inferiority. 


must try to determine based on the text of the Laws itself why Plato views certain 
sexual relations as detrimental to the well-being of the inhabitants of Magnesia, 
and which criteria related to his legislative project determined his inclusion of sex 


between women in this ban.’! 


Women’s place in the Magnesian city 


In both the ideal city governed by the philosopher-kings of the Republic and the 
virtual city described by the Athenian stranger in the Laws, Plato, as Ernoult 
has shown, gives women a status unprecedented in Greek political theory or in 
intellectual history tout court. This aspect of Plato’s political project is crucial for 
understanding the philosopher’s position regarding female homosexuality. 


66 Castel-Bouchouchi 1997, p. 43. 

67 As Brisson analyzes, “Nearly all of the preambles try to bewitch the citizen, with the help of 
spells cast by mythology and rhetoric” (Brisson 2000, p. 262). 

68 See, for instance, the long list of crimes drawn up by the Athenian (see Saunders 1970, 
pp. 539-544). 

69 On the accusation of totalitarianism, and the many “defenses” of Plato, see Ernoult 1996, 

pp. 61-65. 

Fora historiography of the numerous diverging interpretations (which range from seeing Plato 

as a “feminist” to asserting that he believes in a feminine “nature”), including readings based 
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in psychoanalytic and political theory, see Ernoult’s summary, Ernoult 1996, pp. 33-70, and 
that of Bluestone 1987, pp. 102-119. 

This summary of women’s place in Plato’s city is mainly grounded in Ernoult’s work (Ernoult 
1996). 


7 


a 
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In the Republic, after describing the right form of constitution for a city that 
seeks to be as just and perfect as possible, Socrates, at the request of his interloc- 
utors, briefly considers the question of women, children, and marriage. Within 
the guardian class, men and women are considered equal (V 449a—457b) in their 
ability to play a part in governing the city. A woman can be a guardian of the law, 
on an equal footing with men, and Plato creates a word with a feminine ending 
for this political function. His view is that men and women can be gifted in 
everything, without distinction of sex, except that, on the whole, men tend to be 
more successful than women. What sets women apart from men is Go0Eveta— 
which should be understood as “physical weakness” and not as “inferiority” ’*— 
but, as far as the city is concerned, both have identical “natures.” This is a crucial 
point, and Giulia Sissa, even though she sees Plato as having no concern for 
women’s wellbeing or interests, advances the following analysis: in Plato, “‘sex 
is not relevant for dividing humankind except in terms of biology. On the level 
of social life, the sex distinction has no value whatsoever.”’? In the Republic, the 
only difference between men and women that Socrates recognizes is the role of 
the two sexes in reproduction: “the females bear children while the males beget 
them” (Republic, V 454e). This point aside, in the guardian class individuals are 
not considered to be determined in sex-specific ways. As Ernoult writes, 


The political paradigm of the Republic is thus not the model of the a&vip 
whose manliness would necessarily be opposed to the femininity of the 
yovn, and vice versa, but the &vO@pw@moc model, the only social form that 
can reduce the antagonism between the sexes. For Plato, a woman is a hu- 


man being first, before she is a woman.”4 


This radical reduction of sex difference is remarkable, in the context of a soci- 
ety whose founding myths portray women as a harmful mob, detrimental to 
humankind.” 

But the city described in the Republic is situated outside history.’° Does this 
mean Plato only envisions women’s participation in public and political life in 
the context of a project that is entirely fictional? No, because Plato’s concern’’ 
for women is also present in the Laws. This city, which is not entirely located 
“outside history” since it takes into account a preexisting social structure (the 
family is maintained) and codifies everyday actions, reintroduces a social hierar- 
chy between men and women. However, although Plato could, for this city he 


72 Ernoult 1996, pp. 116-122. 

73 Sissa 1991, p. 97. 

74 Ernoult 1996, p. 164. 

75 On this point, see Loraux 1998, and Vernant 1974, pp. 177-194. 

76 On this aspect of the Platonian city, see Canto 1994, p. 62. 

77 Luse the word “concern” in a neutral sense, without taking up the question of whether or not 
Plato wanted to emancipate women for their own good. 
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envisions as a possible one, simply have copied the social situation of women in 
Greek cities of his day, he instead gives considerable space to their participation 
in social and public life.’* The law code presented by the Athenian stranger takes 
both sexes into account, and moreover, as Ernoult points out, it does so “in an 
almost obsessive fashion”: nearly three hundred occurrences of terms referring to 
women can be listed.’? That women are inferior is stated in no uncertain terms,°” 
but this natural difference is no barrier to women’s participation in public life. 
Ernoult suggests that the Athenian voices this topos of female inferiority to make 
his audience more receptive to the innovations he is about to propose: because 
women are inferior, they need to be given twice the attention (d1mAdotov, VI 
781b), and remedies for their inferiority should be found. 

Here, then, in concrete terms, is how the Athenian proposes to deal with 
women. At birth, little girls are entered onto the official register of the city*! and 
a religious ceremony marks this official entrance into the social body, just as for 
boys. They are entitled to education (which is compulsory, in fact). This matdeia 
is delivered to the very young, regardless of sex, by the mothers at first, and then 
by nurses.*? Children start attending public school at the age of six; boys and 
girls are taught separately,®* but the curriculum is almost identical.*4 Both sexes 
receive military training,” which establishes the basis for women’s participation 
in war. Indeed, women are moAit1é¢, citizens, and thus play a part in protecting 
the city.*° In the Laws, war is no longer solely “the business of men.”8’ Women’s 
participation in military contests, such as running races and armed combat, is 
obligatory, while their participation in other types of contests is optional. They 
are excused from this military training during their fertile years,** but the law 
that prohibits celibacy*®? and makes reproduction obligatory applies to men and 
women alike (indeed, births are planned, and it is expected that each couple will 
have a boy and a girl, see XI 930d). Women are given considerably more free- 
dom in the choice of a spouse than Athenian convention allowed (VI 771e), and 
dowry 1s practically abolished (V 742c). In the case of divorce, women are free 
from male guardianship. As regards political activity, not all positions are open 
to women, but when they reach the age of forty they can take on an important 


78 In this respect, Ernoult (1996, p. 12) rejects the interpretation of Veyne, who views Plato’s 
work as a systematization of the Greek city, with a correction of certain points (Veyne 1982). 
However, where women are concerned, Plato does not “correct” anything; he innovates. 

79 Ernoult 1996, p. 22, n.49. 

80 Laws, VI 781a—b. 

81 Laws, VI 785a—b. 

82 Laws, VII 789a. 

83 Laws, VII 794c. 

84 Laws, VU 804d—e and 809c. The only difference relates to training in song and dance. 

85 Laws, VII 794. 

86 Laws, VII 814c. 

87 According to the traditional adage. See Homer, Iliad, VI, 491. 

88 Laws, VI 785b. 

89 Laws, IV 721a and VI 774a. 
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function and become “inspectors of marriages”””: they are in charge of monitor- 
ing the conduct of couples and thus have authority over both men and women. 
Women can also assist the magistrate in charge of education. In the area of for- 
eign relations, the position of ambassador,”! which involves representing the city 
abroad during missions of observation and communication, is also open to them. 
Women do not enjoy the same authority as men in legal procedures, but, unlike 
under Athenian law, a Magnesian woman can act as a witness, if she is more than 
forty years old (XI 937a), and can institute legal proceedings if she is unmarried. 
Women also play a part in the councils of ovyyeveic (domestic tribunals, 929b). 
Moreover, the long list of crimes and offenses the Athenian rehearses generally 
lead to identical sentences for both men and women.?” 

Looking at the overall picture, then, women in the Laws clearly enjoy fewer 
rights than men, but the rights they do enjoy are extended to all female citizens 
(and are not reserved for the guardian class, as is the case in the Republic). Fur- 
thermore, they vastly exceed the few very weak rights granted to Greek women 
during the Classical period. 

Finally, because women are considered inferior to men and because it is 
deemed necessary to remedy this situation so as to guarantee the unity and ho- 
mogeneity of the city, the Athenian describes a very special measure: the es- 
tablishment of an all-female communal banquet.”? These banquets are public, 
organized by women and for women, and presided over by a female magistrate 
(Gpyovea). In the Laws, the lawgiver wants to bring women out of the oikog 
and guide them toward the light (sic pac, VI 781c.). When we remember the 
high value accorded to male communal meals in the various cities (and their 
war-related, initiatory, philosophical, or political functions), we can understand 
why this proposal led Aristotle to write that “no other thinker has imagined 
such innovations as the community of children and women, nor that of public 
meals for the women.”** We are a very long way from the satirical vision of an 
Aristophanes, who only showed women together among themselves to highlight 
their incompetence to manage the city, and to mock the very possibility of such a 
thing. With the institution of the banquets, Plato creates a space of sociability and 
collective speech for women. Access to public speech is made real by the decree 
on Tappyoia: men and women (previously selected by the city on the basis of 
their talent) are allowed to compose and publicly deliver a poetic speech in honor 
of those who have distinguished themselves through their glorious actions and 
courage and have labored in the interests of the city. 


90 Laws, XI 930c. Their function is presented in VI 784a. 

91 Laws, XII 953d-e. 

92 “Plato had to develop a legal theory that took into account women’s participation in city life, 
but he also had to create specific laws for them” (Ernoult 1996, p. 173). 

93 Laws, VU, 806e. On women’s sussitia and their importance for order (té&E1¢) in the city, see 
Schépsdau 2002. 

94 Politics, 2.7.1 (1266a, trans. H. Rackham, Loeb). 
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Thus, even though the strict equality advocated in the Republic is not in place 
in the Laws, even though women are excluded from the right to property and 
inheritance and are not allowed to attend councils, it is still true that Magnesian 
women are given rights that Greek women of Plato’s time did not have, and they 
indisputably enjoy civil and political recognition.?? Women’s participation in 
military exercises, communal meals, and the mapproia are all strongly symbolic 
laws, which run directly counter to the Greek values of the day. “Plato was no 
doubt one of the first philosophers to reject the biological determinism of the 
sexes,” 

How can we then understand the brutal prohibition and condemnation with- 
out appeal of same-sex sexual relations, at the very same time as the Athenian 
is opening up (part of) public life to “the half of the city” who are women, and 
overturning the traditional cultural division of male and female roles? 


The prohibition of homosexuality 


In Plato’s late works, where he turns his attention increasingly to the city, rela- 
tions between men—which were of paramount social importance in Classical 
Athens—are almost entirely neglected in the Republic?’ and explicitly prohibited 
in the Laws. In Plato’s wuvre as a whole, however, they play an important part. 
In the early dialogues, the characters meet one another in the gymnasium, and 
the ambience is “strongly homoerotic.”?* Male desire for beautiful young men 
is expressed openly and often,’? and in most of the philosopher’s dialogues, re- 
lationships between men are accorded a particularly high value. In the Phaedrus, 
Socrates eulogizes the madness of divine origin that is love: he illustrates his 
words with a description of the physical effects on the lover of seeing his beloved, 
he refers explicitly to the poems of Sappho for her apt description,!°° and he 
compares the relation between a grown man and a younger man to the activity 
of philosophy.!”! Likewise, in the Symposium, as Brisson notes, “the sexual rela- 
tion favored invariably by all the participants is the type of relation that involves 
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exclusively male elements. This type of relation not only delivers physical 


95 Ernoult offers a particularly convincing and lively depiction of women’s everyday life in the 
Magnesian city (Ernoult 1996, pp. 425-426). 

96 Ernoult 1996, p. 13. 

97 In the Republic, sex between men is only mentioned once: in the ideal city, the good form of 
erds is described as when the lover touches his young beloved as he would touch a son, without 
giving the impression that the relationship goes any further (Republic, HI, 403b—c). 

98 Dover [1978] 1989, p. 154. For instance, Ctesippus and Clinias in the Euthydemus, Hippothales 
and Lysis in the Lysis, Agathon and Pausanias in the Symposium. Regarding the latter example, 
see Brisson 2000, pp. 56-62. 

99 For instance, the moment when Socrates looks at Charmides (Charmides, 155c—e). 

100 Phaedrus, 235c. 

101 Phaedrus, 243e—257b. Socrates does set some restrictions on the physical consummation of this 
type of relationship (256b—e), when the lover is not in love. 

102 Brisson 1998, p. 48. 
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satisfaction but, through its educational and intellectual dimension, also leads to 
political action (as illustrated by what happens to those descended from the all- 
male primordial being in the myth related by Aristophanes) or to a philosophical 
reflection that brings the lovers, by stages, to detach themselves from the sensible 
world in order to contemplate the Beautiful and the Good. As a general rule, 
in Plato’s dialogues, Socrates makes use of “the Athenian homosexual ethos as 
a basis of metaphysical doctrine and philosophical method.”'”? And then, in a 
way that seems to utterly contradict what the other dialogues have to say on the 
topic, the Laws lays down an absolute ban on same-sex relations, on two separate 
occasions. 


The dangers of intemperance? 


The explicit ban on sexual relations between men and between women appears 
for the first time in the opening section where the Athenian compares possible 
types of constitutions: having first established that the aim of a good law is ab- 
solute virtue (1p0cg mioav apEtHy, 630e), the Athenian then draws comparisons 
with the Spartan and Cretan systems. The Lacedaemonian government, which 
placed a high value on resistance to physical pain and danger, established com- 
munal meals and the practice of gymnastics to develop these virtues. According 
to the Athenian, a good government must also promote resistance to pleasures, 
and thus develop, along with courage and physical resistance, temperance and 
wisdom. And he claims that gymnastics and the Spartan institution of ovoottia 
favor seditious revolts and give rise to certain sexual behaviors that drive indi- 
viduals to intemperance. 


The Athenian: For instance, these gymnastic exercises and common meals, 
useful though they are to a state in many ways, are a danger in their en- 
couragement of revolution—witness the example of the youth of Miletus, 
Boeotia, and Thurii. More especially, the very antiquity of these practices 
seems to have corrupted the natural pleasures of sex, which are common 
to man and beast. For these perversions, your two states may well be the 
first to be blamed, as well as any others that make a particular point of 
gymnastic exercises. Circumstances may make you treat this subject light- 
heartedly or seriously; in either case you ought to bear in mind that when 
male and female come together in order to have a child, the pleasure they 
experience seems to arise entirely naturally (kat& @botv). But intercourse 
between men and between women seem to be unnatural crimes of the first 
rank and are committed because men and women cannot control their de- 
sire for pleasure (4ppéva@v dé POG GppEvas 7) ONAELwV TpOc OnAEsiac Tapa 
vow Kai TOV TPHTHOV TO TOAUNW’ Eivar SU aKpatELav Hdovijc). It is the 
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Cretans we all hold to blame for making up the story of Ganymede: they 
were so firmly convinced that their laws came from Zeus that they saddled 
him with this fable, in order to have a divine “precedent” when enjoying 


that particular pleasure.!"4 


In conclusion, the Athenian states that pleasures and suffering are considerations 
that cannot be overlooked by anyone who wishes to make laws, and that the 
happiness of the city is tied to a just and moderate use of those two “sources” 
(mnyat). Despite the prior agreement between the three old men to accept to hear 
criticisms of their city without taking offense or feeling dishonored, Megillos, 
piqued by the Athenian’s comment, retorts that Spartan banquets, unlike certain 
Athenian festivities, do not encourage drunkenness and excess. 


The dangers of passions? 


The second reference to same-sex sexual practices appears in the Athenian’s de- 
scription of the political, social, legal, and economic organization of the virtuous 
city. One important domain that must be regulated by law, he says, is the or- 
ganization of festivals and sacrifices (VII 824c). He goes on to describe various 
contests for gymnastics, poetry, and music, contests which all provide occasions 
for young people to gather. The Athenian expresses his fears about such occasions 
and stresses the need to forcefully resist the more intense passions. Megillos is dis- 
concerted by this change of tone, which he does not understand. The Athenian 
explains himself: 


When I came to discuss education, I envisaged young men and women as- 
sociating with each other on friendly terms (véovc Te Kai véac OLLLAODVTAGC). 
Naturally enough, I began to feel some disquiet. I wondered how one 
would handle a state like this, with everyone engaged in a life-long round 
of sacrifices and festivals and chorus-performances, and the young men and 
women well-nourished and free of those demanding and degrading jobs 
that damp down lust so effectively. Reason, which is embodied in law as 
far as it can be, tells us to avoid indulging the passions that have ruined so 
many people. So how will the members of our state avoid them? [...] Re- 
garding the erotic urges of young people for young men and young women, 
and of men for women and women for men (té& 6& 67) TOV EPOTOV TALS@V 
Te appévov Kai OnAeiov Kai yuvaikdv avSpOv Kai avdpav yovarikdv),!°> 


104 Laws, I, 636b1—d4. The text presents difficulties of reconstruction and translation in section 
636b4 (mGA.a1 OV VOLLLOV, in section 636b5 (kai Tag KATA MPdOL TEpi TA AEPPOSdtoLa Ndo0vac) and 
in section 636c6 (tOV TpOTwV). The English language translation of the Laws used (with slight 
modifications) is that of Trevor J. Saunders, in Plato: Complete Works, Hackett, 1997. 

105 Laws, 836a6: the passage poses difficulties for interpretation. I will discuss this point further 
along. 
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what precautions should one take against passions which have had such a 
powerful effect on public and private life? What’s the remedy that will save 
us from the dangers of sex in each?! 


Crete and Sparta, the Athenian continues, are not good examples to follow in 
this regard. In order to establish what he refers to as the law in force before the 


time of Laius!®” 


(in myth, Laius inaugurated the practice of sex between men), 
he suggests telling the people, “one may have sexual intercourse with a woman 
but not with men or boys,” with the following argumentative strategy: “As ev- 
idence for your view,” he goes on, “you'd point to the animal world (tiv tov 
Onpiwv mvowv), where (you'd argue) the males do not have sexual relations with 
each other, because such a thing is unnatural (516 6 [) PUGEL TODTO Eivan).”!% In 
order to convince his two interlocutors—and with a view to convincing the citi- 
zens of the future city—the Athenian paints a picture of a society where this type 
of relation is highly valued: citizens would have to see for themselves that such 
behaviors do not foster virtue. Although he had previously mentioned relations 
between women, the Athenian rests his argument solely on the condemnation of 


relations between men. 


Now then, suppose in the present case we agreed to pass a law that such 
practices are desirable, or not at all undesirable—what contribution would 
they make to virtue? Will the spirit of courage spring to life in the soul 
of the seduced person (tod mEto8évtoc)? Will the soul of the seducer (tod 
meicavtoc)'”” learn habits of self-control? No one is going to be led astray 
by that sort of argument—quite the contrary. Everyone will censure the 
weakling who yields to temptation and condemn his all-too-effeminate 
partner who plays the role of the woman. So, who on earth will pass a 


law like that? Hardly anyone, at any rate, if he knows what a genuine law 


really is.!!” 


106 Laws, 835d3-e5 and 836a7—836b4. 

107 Laws, 836c1: tov mpd tod Aatov vopov. Laius is traditionally considered the figure to have 
invented this type of love. According to one version of the myth, the young man, the future 
king of Thebes, developed a passion for the young Chrysippus, the son of Pelops. Euripides 
wrote a (lost) tragedy on Chrysippus (fr. 838). Athenaeus (13, 602f-603a) and Apollodorus 
(Bibliotheca, II, 5, 5) give a brief presentation of this episode of the myth. On certain aspects of 
the relationship between Laius and Chrysippus, see Sergent [1984/1986] 1996, pp. 86-89. 

108 Laws, 836c3—6. 

109 Laws, 836d5: tod meioavtov and tod meioPEvtos literally “he who has convinced” and “he 
who has let himself be convinced.” Saunders, in note 73 (Saunders 1972), observes the humor- 
ous aspect of the use of the two terms. The proximity of the two verbal forms (the active and 
passive of the aorist participle of the verb mei8@) in the context of relations between men im- 
plicitly echoes the traditional pair €paotisg/ép@pEvos and activates the polysemy of the word 
metO@: a sexual sense in this case, an intellectual one when he refers to one of the Athenian’s 
priorities, i.e., to “convince” the Magnesian citizens of the well-foundedness of the laws. 

110 Laws, 836d2-e5. 
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Having distinguished the three types of love and shown which type of love is 
desirable for the city and which should be rejected, the Athenian proposes to his 
two interlocutors a way of proceeding that would allow the best possible applica- 
tion of the law. Faithful to his notion that it is always better to convince than to 
compel, he presents the following strategy: placing relations between men on the 
same moral ground as incestuous relations, presenting them as aioypOv aiyiota 
(838c), and thus, in a sense, using social pressure (by creating a sense of shame, 
aioxbvn). The two laws he promotes are first, the prohibition of any form of sex- 
ual intercourse that does not lead to procreation within a legitimate union, and 
then a more pragmatic order, that those who nevertheless break the rule con- 
ceal any illegitimate liaisons. He uses the positive example of nature (premarital 
chastity and faithfulness within a legitimate union) to argue his point. 


The techniques of persuasion 


The notable change of tone in these two passages, compared to Plato’s previous 
works, might easily be interpreted as a strong condemnation of homosexuality. 
Yet, as Dover writes, “Condemnation [...] of the consummation of homosexual 
desire as ‘unnatural’ is not quite as important historically as might appear at first 
sight.”'"' Plato is, in effect, being a good sociologist because, like Bourdieu, he 
understood that humans have a tendency to confuse natural law and social law 
when reflecting on the long-standing conventions that govern society.''? The 
Athenian proposes to exploit this common tendency among simple citizens, in 
order to construct a belief that would present itself as natural, which should gain 
unanimous support and render same-sex male relations as morally culpable as in- 
cestuous relations (which have long been marked by a “natural,” i.e., “cultural,” 
prohibition). In order to gain support, he uses the strategy (a common one, both 
among other authors of his time and throughout his own euvre'!*) of drawing 
comparisons with the animal world and making moral evaluations according 
to the criterion of @votc. In oratory, the language of natural law is often put in 
the service of a political strategy (an attack on an adversary, the support of an 
ally): the appeal to nature “to indicate a fundamental cultural rule of which one 
should not need reminding”! is a characteristic tactic of oratory. The Athenian 
himself points out the strategic intention of the appeal to nature, presenting it as 
a method. The example he gives bears this out: the Athenian has already used the 
same type of comparison with respect to the relationship between parents and 
children, making a partly false observation about animal reproduction (animals, 


111 Dover [1978] 1989, p. 154. 

112 Each social order tends to “naturalize” its own arbitrariness: individuals apprehend social rules 
as natural laws. See Bourdieu, Outline of a Theory of Practice, 1972. 

113 For other references in the Laws to the example of nature, see Saunders 1972, note 87. 

114 Winkler 1990, pp. 45—70, 66. On the variability of “nature” and “against nature,” see Winkler 
1990, pp. 20-21. 
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he states, are prepared to sacrifice themselves for their young—which is not at 
all the general rule in the animal world).''> In the description he gives of love 
between animals, he is no closer to scientific truth than in the previous example. 


My position, therefore, is that the law must go ahead and insist that our cit- 
izens’ standard should not be lower than those of birds and many other wild 
animals which are born into large communities and live chaste and unmar- 
ried, without intercourse, until the time comes for them to breed. At the 
appropriate age they pair off; the male picks a wife, and the female chooses 
a husband, and forever afterward they live in a pious and law-abiding way 
(Ooiws Kai dtKaiwc), firmly faithful to the promises they made when they 
first fell in love (taig mpa@taic tig Prdiag Gporoyiatc).!"° 


This anthropomorphic tableau of animal love—whose anthropomorphism is 
thrown into relief by the use of vocabulary inappropriate to animals, and by the 
employment of stock expressions and commonplace clichés of legal rhetoric! !’/— 
cannot be understood as scientifically accurate speech. However, it remains 
convincing; the argument is no longer at all rational (grounded in the Adyoc) 
but relies on a pseudo-syllogistic trick: humans can be said to resemble animals 
because the speech has already likened animals to ideal men. In fact, the argu- 
ment from nature, developed by comparing humans to animals, can be used in 
utramque partem, depending on whether the orator or the lawgiver wants to show 
a (desirable or undesirable) difference or a (desirable or undesirable) similarity. 
Thus, the Athenian’s appeal to animal sexual behaviors, in order to show re- 
lations between men in a negative light and justify their condemnation, should 
not be taken any more literally than the passage on the premarital chastity and 
conjugal fidelity of animals. Again, in this example, the syllogism looks rational 
on the surface: the Athenian suggests taking “‘as evidence [...] the animal world,” 
highlighting the fact that “the males do not have sexual relations with each other, 
because such a thing is unnatural (6v& 70 tt] POE TODO Eival).” In other words, 
the Athenian claims that the behavior of animals, which is part of the natural 
order because it has to do with animals, is natural behavior, because it would not 
be natural for them to behave otherwise. The tautology doesn’t bother the Athe- 
nian at all; on the contrary, it adds a sheen of verisimilitude to what he says. To 
speak in this way about same-sex love is simply a rhetorical procedure (téyvn). If 
the Athenian ventures onto the terrain of morality and speaks in terms of natural 
law (an entirely cultural @botc, but one which is perceived as natural), he does so 
in order to be more persuasive, not to offer his own personal moral evaluation of 


115 Symposium, 207b. In response to this, Dover says, “Plato knew virtually nothing about ani- 
mals” (Dover [1978] 1989, p. 167). This is not exactly the issue, for even if his knowledge had 
been more solid, he would have proceeded to transform observable reality in the same way. 

116 Laws, 840d3-e2. 

117 On the expression Oci@¢ Kai dtkaiws, see Dover 1974, p. 248. 
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this type of relation. In fact, as Pradeau demonstrates, the question of “nature” 
is not the Athenian’s point. There is nothing natural about the Magnesian city, 
everything is the product of political construction: 


The city is not a natural state of affairs, nor is it either a herd or even a fam- 
ily. It is a “constitutional” order produced by intelligent research into what 


is most suitable for beings living a communal life together.!!® 


The explicit condemnation of same-sex sexual acts, the prohibition of amorous 
relations between men as acts against nature, do not appear anywhere else in Plato’s 
body of work. Likewise, only in the Laws do we find a rejection of amorous Lavia, 
which in the Phaedrus is presented as a gift of the gods. Does this mean that Plato 
rethought his earlier works, that there is a contradiction between the Laws and the 
writings of Plato’s youth? Since this evaluation of practices is part of a persuasive 
strategy, rather than an expression of the Athenian’s personal judgment (let alone 
Plato’s) and since, as Pradeau puts it, “Plato’s euvre as a whole manifests a sustained 
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thematic coherence,” we should focus on investigating why, for what reasons, in 


the Laws, same-sex relations are excluded from the city in this way. 


The lawgiver’s obsession with demography 


Although the ban is expressed by the Athenian in the clearest possible terms, 
we cannot infer from this that Plato, or fourth-century Greeks, believed sexual 
relations between men to be “against nature” in the sense in which the term is 
understood today. All we know is that this type of relation is not good for the 
city within the framework of the Athenian’s project. Moreover, while the Athenian 
focused his criticism of the Spartan ovooitia and gymnastic exercises on the 
harmful intemperance of same-sex relations, in the passage we are now exam- 
ining his criticism is not aimed at homosexual relations as such: it is part of a 
broader prohibition of all forms of illicit relations, such as relations with a concu- 
bine (taAAaK@v, 840d), and we must not make the error of reading this passage 
as a condemnation of homosexuality per se. 

The common feature shared by all the forbidden types of relations is not their 
sterility (for instance, the prohibition includes the birth ofa child born of a male 
citizen and a female slave, or a female citizen and a male slave), but rather the 
fact they do not produce legitimate offspring recognized by society. Of course, 
as the Athenian explains in his criticism of communal meals, homosexual or 
extramarital unions are also reprehensible because they do not foster virtue and 
because they manifest a lack of mastery over desire; they thus also risk causing 
strife between members of the same oikoc and can even disrupt the unity and 


118 Pradeau [1997] 2002, p. 165. 
119 Pradeau [1997] 2002, p. 6. 
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harmony of the city at large. But the principal danger for the city if this type of 
relationship were to expand—and the Athenian knows (for he has the Athenian 
example at hand) that pederastic relations can take up a considerable amount of 
space in a citizen’s life—is that citizens would not bear a sufficient number of 
children to guarantee the proper transmission of the KAfpot.!?? Indeed, if that 
transmission is not achieved, the whole social structure is threatened, because the 
overall organization of the city is envisaged in such a way that each constitutive 
link is connected to another: when laying out the general structure of the city in 
book V, the Athenian estimated 5,040 parcels of land!*! in order to meet precise 
criteria (autonomy in the domain of food production and warfare) and also for 
ease of calculation. On the basis of this fixed number, Klaus Schépsdau estimates 
the total population of Magnesia at 80,000, of whom 10,000 to 12,000 are male 
citizens.'?? Once the Athenian has fixed the number of land parcels, the city is 
divided up into twelve districts stretching out from the acropolis, each including 
part of the city, the outlying areas, the countryside, and a village.!?9 Each district 
contains 420 parcels of land or KAfpo1, property belonging to the city as a whole 
but managed by a citizen owner who lives on the land with his family.'?* The 
parcel of land is inalterable: it can neither be split up nor expanded. This is why 
the Athenian is extremely precise when setting forth the laws of inheritance: the 
parcel is passed on, in theory, to one child only, the eldest son, and the lawgiver 
must take into account all other possible scenarios (no male child, no children 
at all, adopted children, etc.).!?° The solution proposed in the case of too many 
children is to set up colonies. However, if there are not enough children to guar- 
antee the transmission of the parcel, the entire social structure—and the laws 
that guarantee communal life—is jeopardized. Gernet describes this imaginary 
construction as “a theoretician’s invention.”'7° Once this has been posited, the 
Athenian must take care that all the constitutive elements of his city fit together: 
this brings him to a real obsession with ensuring that the birthrate does not 
fall and the population remains stable. He establishes various types of control 
in order to monitor relationships between spouses: he establishes a legal age for 
marriage, makes childbearing mandatory, and sets out detailed rules for married 
life?” The prohibition of all types of extramarital relations, including those 


120 See Piérart 1974, pp. 56-19 (on the permanency of the oikoi). 

121 Laws, V 736c—738e. 

122 Schopsdau starts from the 5,040 parcels, with inheritance by one male child, to arrive at an es- 
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between persons of the same sex, is part of this same obsession. Even the mythical 
example he provides to illustrate a possible world without homosexuality speaks 
volumes. As Sergent observes, the myth of Laius is without doubt a myth about 
homosexuality, but it is also a myth about prohibition to reproduce. An oracle 
had warned Laius and enjoined him not to have children. Ignoring the warning, 
he fathered Oedipus, who was also subject to a prohibition involving reproduc- 
tion. Through the coexistence of the two episodes, Sergent shows that the myth 
of Laius presents “a conceptual incompatibility between homosexual relations, 
which are extra-conjugal and sterile, and heterosexual relations, which are con- 
jugal and fertile.”!?8 Perhaps the Athenian’s choice to bring in Laius at this point 
in his argument is also a way of calling up the spectre of nonreproduction and of 
making the citizen associate homosexuality with a threat to human generation. 

Thus, despite the appeal to the moral example of animals, the condemnation 
of same-sex relations falls under a broader condemnation of unions that do not 
produce legitimate offspring. The condemnation is all the more severe as the 
system the Athenian establishes is a complex one, and as the entire structure of 
the city is dependent on the transmission of the KAipoc: what the two passages 
we have examined express above all is the great lengths the Athenian goes to in 
order to persuade the Greek citizen to have children. All the other arguments are 
only strategies and lies in the service of this imperative. 


Sex between women in the Laws 


Now that we have outlined the motivations behind the Athenian’s exclusion of 
all same-sex relations from the Magnesian city, we can look more specifically at 
the case of sex between women. 

The Athenian’s two references to sex between women do not appear within a 
separate discussion dedicated to women and their sexual and marital lives; rather, 
they arise in connection with other problems (the question of temperance, and 
virtue), in contexts where relations between men are always also at issue. As 
Ernoult emphasizes, there are no sections of the Laws specifically devoted to 
women, because the lawgiver is careful to clarify how each point he brings up 
applies to men and women respectively. Regarding women’s personal life, he 
raises—always in parallel with the situation of men—the issue of celibacy!?? 
(prohibited), marriage (obligatory), childbearing (also obligatory, one girl and 


one boy being the minimum requirement), 


procreation with a citizen, a freed- 
man, or a slave (an undesirable scenario),'*! yet the issue of sex between women 
does not emerge amid these considerations. When the Athenian discusses the 


subject of adulterous wives, relations between women are not part of the picture. 


128 Sergent [1984/1986] 1996, p. 91. 

129 On celibacy: Laws, IV 721a. 

130 On children: Laws, XI 930c. 

131 On illegitimate children: Laws, XI 930d. 
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Thus, the issue of homosexual relations between women is not perceived by the 
lawgiver as having anything to do with the private life and sexuality of women 
and wives, nor as bearing on the subject of women more generally.!*” 

The first mention comes at the beginning of the work, in a section (discussed 
above) where the Athenian discusses the dangers of intemperance and presents 
the bad example of the Cretan and Spartan ovooitia: “But intercourse between 
men and between women seem to be unnatural crimes of the first rank, and are 
committed because men and women cannot control their desire for pleasure.”!*? 
The second reference emerges after the Athenian’s discussion of gatherings of 
young people during contests and the danger of passions. The construction of the 


sentence is complex and ambiguous: 


TA O& OT] TOV EPO@TOV naid@v TE APpsv@v Kai OnAELovV Kai yOVaLKMV 
avopOv Kai &vdpav yovaikadv S0Ev O71) Lupia yéyovev AvOpamoIc idia Kai 
OAdIS MOAEOLV, THs TIg TODTO StsevAGPoIT’ &v [...]; 


Regarding the sexual urges of young people for young men and young 
women, and of men for women and women for men, what precautions 


should one take against passions which have had such a powerful effect on 


public and private life?!** 


The succession of genitives makes it difficult to tell whether they refer to the 
subjects or the objects of the €patec. Is the Athenian discussing urges that young 
people themselves feel, or urges that some other people feel for them? Is he dis- 
cussing men’s love of women and women’s love of men, without including the 
possibility of same-sex love? Should we read the side-by-side terms yuvatkdv 
avép@v and dvépOv yovaikdv as neologisms designating ““women-men” and 
“men-women,” as some have argued, on the basis of the absence of articles? 
Or, on the other hand, should we assume the Athenian is only talking about 


different-sex relations here, and that pederasty, which he mentions later, is just 


an extreme manifestation of uncontrolled passion?!°° 


132 This also seems to be true for many scholars who have studied women in Plato and in the Laws. 
It is striking that these numerous, often rich and in-depth studies on the status of women, on 
their bodies, on male/female equality, never broach the question of sex between women (even 
though Plato explicitly mentions it), as if the issue were alien to the study of women. Ernoult’s 
work is the only exception here. 

133 Laws, 636c (trans. T. J. Saunders, Hackett, slightly adapted). 

134 Laws, 836a-b. 

135 This passage presents considerable translation problems, and has resulted in myriad interpre- 
tations (see England 1921, v.II, p. 34). See for instance, England 1921, v.H, pp. 342-343; Diés 
in Des Places et al. 1951 p. 76; Chambry 1946, v.I, p. 73; Robin 1950, pp. 930 and 931, n.2 
(“les amours chez les enfants de l’un et l’autre sexe, ceux de femmes envers des hommes ou 
d’hommes envers des femmes’); Dover [1978] 1989, p. 165 (“erotes for male and female paides 
and of men for women and women for men”); Buffiére 1980, p. 427 (“les amours d’enfants 
males et femelles, et de femmes hommes, et d’hommes femmes”); Ernoult 1996, pp. 271-272. 
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In this passage, when the Athenian worries about a type of passion that the 
magistrate is not in a position to control, he does not limit his remarks to the 
véou and the véat (whose leisure activities he has already discussed); instead, 
since the regulatory measures he is proposing are not age-specific, he extends 
his reflection to adults (using the terms yuv1 and avijp). Should we therefore 
exclude the possibility that when discussing the €p@téc, which create so much 
private and public disruption, the Athenian may also be referring to relations 
between persons of the same sex (be they adults or young people)? The idea 
itself—condemning relations between men and relations between women— 
would hardly be strange or novel, in the Laws, since the Athenian explicitly 
raised it in book I. Moreover, the question the Athenian poses—‘“And, in each 
of these cases (tovtots EKGOTOIG) what remedy will save us?”—tells us that the 
earlier mention was more than a figure of speech. The hypothesis of a neologism 
(“man-woman”) seems quite improbable, but we might still ask ourselves what 
effect Plato sought to produce with this rather vague and blurry wording, where 
terms designating adults and young people, boys and girls, men and women 
are confusingly intermingled. We can be sure that in this passage the Athenian 
was not trying to distinguish between different types of love, nor to oppose 
homosexuality to heterosexuality; due to his “obsession with demography,” and 
in order to make the laws as effective as possible, his core concern is to define 
nonprocreative relations as fully as he can, covering a maximum of possibilities. 
All these signs lead us to believe that, here too, he means to include relations 
between women. 


To prohibit is to state 


Since Plato was one of the only figures of his time to have discussed female ho- 
mosexuality, it seems probable that the philosopher was conscious of making an 
unusual point, and there is no reason to assume—as we might do for other, more 
common themes—that these discussions are light-hearted asides, or that he was 
carried away by his own words. This is not to say that Plato gave great weight to 
the topic (the brevity and, in one instance, the obscurity of his allusions suffice to 
tell us otherwise), but simply that these passages are not just little digressions on 
an overworked theme, and that it is reasonable to offer them an in-depth analysis. 

Reading these passages, we note that Plato does not dedicate a specific analysis 
to sexual relations between women; they are mentioned as a kind of secondary 
echo of same-sex male relations and appear only, as we saw above, among a vast 
collection of relations that imperil the city. The references to these relations as 
mapa vow should thus be read within the very specific context of the Atheni- 
an’s persuasive strategy, and there are no grounds for concluding that Plato the 
philosopher became in his final work a detractor of homosexuality, nor that such 
condemnation is representative of Greek society at large. In his methodological 
introduction to Artemidorus’ Oneirocritica, Winkler briefly employs this passage 
of the Laws, “one famous text that seems to inaugurate a condemnation of the 
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practice [of pederasty],” in order to highlight the danger of regarding texts pro- 
duced by a tiny section of society and in very specific contexts as representative 
of people’s real practices: “These speculations of Plato are unrepresentative—not 
the opening move in a new game of moralizing sex—and hence only obliquely 
useful for writing the history of a society’s sexual mores and practices.”!°° Fur- 
thermore, inasmuch as philosophers were perceived more as eccentrics than as 
people known for good judgment,!9” such texts most likely had little discernible 
impact on real practices. Finally, the fact that Plato has the Athenian express 
these views does not mean that they are true, or even that he himself shares them 
without reservation.!*® 

When same-sex female relations are mentioned in the Laws, they are con- 
sidered on the same level as male homosexuality, via two almost identical ex- 
pressions (GppEvav d& TPC &ppEvas 7] ONAEL@v Tpdc OnAsiac). The two types 
of relations are placed within an even broader group, that of nonprocreative 
relations, which thus also includes some relations between men and women. It 
would be wrong to think that the Athenian brings together relations between 
men with relations between women as a persuasive TEyvn, to condemn and dis- 
credit pederasty (or even to brand it as horrific and disgusting), although this will 
emerge as a valid hypothesis for understanding a much later text, Lucian’s Erotes. 
The Athenian remains very discreet on the subject of women, whereas when he 
does use a comparison specifically to discredit and condemn, as with the case of 
incest, he does so explicitly and at length. 

By looking both at how they figure as part of a broader category, and how 
they are set in parallel, we can deduce the following characteristics of relations 


between women in the Laws. 


— Procreative relations provide a type of pleasure that is in line with na- 
ture (NOoov1 Kate Mot) and same-sex relations result from a lack of re- 
straint regarding pleasure (61 aKpAtEtav Ndovijc). Consequently, relations 
between women are considered to belong to the sphere of sexual relations 
and to the category of @ppodiota, and thus to be sexual relations in their 
own right. It is recognized that they can provide pleasure (even if it goes 
against nature or is insufficiently mastered), a type of pleasure that can be 
placed on a par with that produced by other types of sexual relations. 


— If the Athenian views non-procreative and extramarital relations as a 
danger to society, this is because he knows they can create a level of de- 
pendency and amorous pavia that can distance the individual from the 


136 Winkler 1990, pp. 18-19. 

137 Winkler 1990, p. 19. 

138 In the first edition of Greek Homosexuality, Dover discusses the passage as follows: “Plato speaks 
of copulation between men and copulation between women as ‘contrary to nature.” In his 
second edition he removes this comment and states simply: “Plato refers once in general terms 
(Laws 636c) to female homosexuality” (Dover [1978] 1989, p. 172). 
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collective interest (he refers to these as the most intense and forceful of 
passions, Taig peyiotatow émOvpiatc, 835c). This is not his only reason 
for prohibiting them, but what human beings do under the sway of pas- 
sion tends to go against the interests of the city. The Athenian is aware of 
the intense power of dppodiotg. In order to steer individuals away from 
that power and reach his objective (1.e., that spouses in a legitimate union 
should live harmoniously, have procreative sexual intercourse, and thus 
preserve the KAtpoc), he sees the need to put remedial measures in place. 
Individuals would then find within the marital couple at least a reasona- 
ble share of the ndovy that the Epmta can provide (though not all of it). 
He terms these remedial measures PAPHAKOV, a word that belongs to the 
spheres of both medicine and magic. This implicitly suggests that relations 
between women can have as much influence (to use a term drawn from the 
lexical field of magic) and engender the same ills (to use a term drawn from 
the lexical field of medicine) as unions between men or unions between a 
man and a woman. 


This does not mean that we find in the Laws confirmation of a category of “ho- 
mosexuality” that would be the opposite of “heterosexuality.” On the contrary: 
for the Athenian, the distinction that establishes categories relevant to his social 
project is the procreative and legitimate character of the relation (both conditions 
are necessary), ensuring the preservation of the KAf|poc. Consequently, the Athe- 
nian places in the same category, as opposed to legitimate intercourse between 
spouses, all of the following: illegitimate heterosexual relations, same-sex male 
relations, and same-sex female relations. The distinction between “relations be- 
tween men” and “relations between women” is erased in VIII 836c when the 
point is to present the blurry collection of all types of prohibited relations; it is 
asserted, on the other hand, in I 636c when what is at issue is, more specifically, 
the consequences of single-sex gatherings. It is thus possible, in a text dating 
from the fourth century, to place same-sex male and same-sex female relations in 
the same category when the category also includes other kinds of relations; but as 
in the Symposium, the distinction “relations between men” / “relations between 
women” is never resolved into a single category for “same-sex relations.” In this 
way, it is not “relations between women” that appear unimaginable; what cannot 
be envisaged is the blurring that would result from a common category including 
women who love women and men who love men. Meanwhile, relations between 
women are said to have the same effects as other forms of (nonprocreative) sexual 
relations and are seen as producing pleasure. 

The equal footing given to sex between men and sex between women can be 
traced to the Athenian’s ongoing commitment to consider, at every step, the “half 
of the city” that is female. Since women are moAitidEc, and since communal meals 
have been instituted by law, the lawgiver must take into account the possibility of 
certain public behaviors by women that will be harmful to society. It is because 
Plato has the Athenian adopt this particular position vis-d-vis women—that the 
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natural difference between men and women is not a determining factor—that 
the Athenian ends up discussing scenarios that others before him had never ex- 
plored (or at least, hardly ever, if we bear in mind textual transmission). All of 
these elements are central: in Plato, sex between women is not discussed as an 
“accident” that might occur within the context of friendship or female sociabil- 
ity, or as a second-rate solution when there are no available men, or as a barely 
sexual “sub-relation.” Through the Athenian’s remarks, which take the form of 
condemnation and violent criticism, there indirectly emerges Plato’s representa- 
tion of relations between women, and this representation is far less negative than 
it may seem. 


Taking all scenarios into account 


The views of a philosopher are unlikely to mirror the typical beliefs of the so- 
ciety he lives in, and we know enough about Plato’s life to be sure that popular 
opinion was different from his political ideas (not to mention his philosophi- 
cal thinking). The way he takes relations between women into consideration 
(though without giving them much importance) does not directly provide us 
with information about how the Greeks viewed such relations, still less about 
their practices and way of life. However, the text of the Laws does allow us to see 
something of broader public opinion. 

In the Republic, Plato describes an ideal—and completely unrealizable—world, 
by means of which he develops a meticulous and brutal critique of Athenian so- 
ciety and those who rule over it. The objective of the Laws is entirely different. 
From now on, Plato undertakes to apply, in a positive way, what he showed in a 
negative way in the Republic. The risky exercise Plato embarks upon—tied to a 
deep desire to participate in real-world politics (as his repeated trips to Syracuse 
attest)—1is to propose a political model to the Athenians that takes into account 
the concrete aspects of human life (food, war, the education and raising of chil- 
dren, social relations, etc.). In order to propose such a project, the lawgiver needs 
to have concrete, in-depth knowledge of the society for which this political 
project is designed. Just as he must take into account the material features of the 
terrain where he wishes to build this city, he must also be acquainted with the 
specific characteristics of the men and women who will people it. Plato’s wuvre is 
addressed to the same audience as the Athenian’s project, and because the “raw 
material” the lawgiver must study and from which he must build his project is 
the Athenian people, the Laws, more than any other work by Plato or any work 
of fiction, gives us an indirect glimpse of real Athenians (or at least of Plato’s 
real, rather than ideal, perception of them). Everything that is human—that is to 
say, everything that is Greek—must be foreseen by the law, because a juridical 
void could lead the city into strife and imperil its institutions. The Athenian’s 
unavoidable pragmatism, which I touched on earlier, is reflected in the large 
number of scenarios the legislation takes into account. I would clarify that this 
attention to detail has a practical aim, and that the Laws does not contain fictive 
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or extraordinary scenarios, of the sort the writings of Roman-era rhetoricians 
will supply. Thus, we cannot interpret the mention of sexual relations between 
women as the product of the lawgiver’s overactive imagination or as a desire on 
the Athenian’s part to describe 8avpLata. On the contrary, the issue of adultery — 
one of the work’s nodal points, because it sits at the boundary between private 
and public, a fundamental underlying problematic of the Laws—requires a re- 
alistic account of human behavior when it comes to sexuality and love. First 
(book V1), the Athenian establishes a law stipulating that any sexual relation out- 
side of marriage is forbidden and that any infraction will be punished, regardless 
of whether the adultery is committed by the man or the woman. Further along 
(book VIID, he formulates this prohibition more specifically, and states that all 
illegitimate and nonprocreative relations must be absolutely avoided. The Athe- 
nian, being a sensible and realistic man, knows that this absolute prohibition— 
and the accompanying sanction—cannot be implemented (his method, as he has 
said stated, is also yaAsa@tatny, “the most difficult,” 839c). He therefore softens 
this law and sets out a second one, which prohibits sex between men, but, when 
the law is broken by a man who has illegitimate relations with a woman, imposes 
discretion and absolute secrecy (AavOdvov &vdpac TE Kai yovaikas Taoac, 841e). 
This example, where an ideal law is altered for pragmatic reasons, reveals that in 
the Laws the Athenian bears in mind the practices and customs of real people; 
he is aware that this kind of measure cannot be fully applied in the city, because 
Plato knows what his fellow citizens are like. 

Thus, the Athenian sets forth laws based on the philosopher’s “field obser- 
vations” of life in Athens; consequently, when Plato has the Athenian list the 
types of relations to be excluded from the city—for reasons we have already 
discussed—we may legitimately think that he is describing concrete, currently exist- 
ing possibilities in fourth-century Athens. Obsessed with the idea that the project 
might be successfully realized, Plato meticulously reviews every possible scenario 
for which the Athenian must find a remedy. We have established that Plato con- 
structs his project on the basis of the Greek people, and that the types of sexual 
relations excluded from the city include sex between women; we can deduce 
that sex between women should be counted among the conceivable, known practices 
in Greek reality. This point is crucial, for the silence of other contemporaneous 
texts on this subject might have led to a hypothesis that the Greeks could not 
conceive of sex between women. Some of the Athenian’s projects are, as Winkler 
states, “speculations,” !9? but the source material on which Plato builds his po- 
litical project is not. If he had included unimaginable or extraordinary practices 
which would have struck his audience as grotesque or bizarre, it would have 
discredited his project. Plato is able to speak of undertakings between women 
because it is a practice the Greeks are able to conceive, to recognize, and—if they 
are women—to live. 


139 Winkler 1990, pp. 18-19. 
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By recognizing women as having an almost identical nature to men and by 
giving them access to public space, Plato emerges in the Laws not only as “one 
of the first philosophers to reject the biological determinism of the sexes,”!*" but 
also as the first to have expressed the reality of sexuality between women. In fact, 
a consistent conception of erés emerges from the Symposium and the Laws, even 
though the two works are so different in theme and so distant in time. Desire is 
a movement of the soul that feels the affections of the body; the soul has no sex 
or gender, and neither does desire, which by its very nature is independent of the 
sex of the desiring and the desired body. By conceiving of desire as indifferent to 
sexual difference, Plato lets practices between women become visible among the 
field of sexual possibilities. In this way, the Laws provides important evidence, 
completing what we learn from the Symposium. It gives us, not just a more de- 
tailed idea of Plato’s view, but a glimpse of Greek views more broadly. It shows us 
even more clearly (by contrast) the resounding silence surrounding sex between 
women in other texts of the same period, even though, as we have just seen, such 
relations were not unimaginable or unthinkable for the Ancients. Therefore, 
going beyond the Laws, we must try to interpret this great silence in literary and 
technical texts, by setting them apart from popular knowledge, sexual practices, 
and images of everyday life. 


Representations and silences in the Classical period 


In Classical Greece, not everything is said, not everything is painted, but this 
need not mean that what finds no echo in discourse does not exist. If certain 
themes are missing, this is mainly because not everything is spoken about and not 
everything is depicted, and, above all, because not everything is spoken about or 
depicted in the same way across different types of discourse. The zones of silence, 
which have to do with quite varied topics, become visible when different types of 
discourse are compared. A striking example of the difference between texts and 
iconography is the tattooing of Thracian men. As Marie-Anne Desbals observes 
in her extensive study of Thracians in the Greek imaginary, 


Herodotus, Strabo and others relate that the Thracians (ot OpGiKéc) are 
tattooed; this masculine plural designates Thracian men and most likely 
Thracian women too, yet in paintings only women are depicted with tat- 
toos. The point here is not to suddenly rediscover that Greek iconography 
is not a photographic documentary on Antiquity, but rather to note that 
painters were not afraid to go against their clients’ or their own observa- 
tions of everyday life in Athens (1.e., the existence of tattooed Thracian 
men), in order to construct a system of representation that, beyond the 


140 Ernoult 1996, p. 13. 
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opposition between Greeks and Barbarians, establishes a yet stronger op- 


position between men and women. !4! 


When it comes to love and sexuality, a deafening silence surrounds relations 
between women in several literary genres (for instance, in comedy) and in ico- 
nography. But relations between women are not the only form of erotic life to be 
dealt with in this way: in Greece, the areas of silence are many, and they relate to 
quite a variety of aspects of sexuality. It is thus important to determine whether 
love between women is the object of a specific response, or whether it is encom- 
passed by wider zones of silence that fall over other areas of ancient life. 


What the images show and what they do not show 


The many studies that investigate the iconographic treatment of practices we 


associate with the sphere of love and sexuality!” 


have demonstrated a significant 
difference between discourse emerging from texts and discourse emerging from 
images, as well as the considerable weight of convention (very few painters break 


the rules) and many areas of silence. 


A brief overview of iconographic sexual taboos 


In both black-figure and red-figure painting, sex between men was represented 
(with very few exceptions) only in the form of a relation between an adult man 
and a boy. Relations between adult men are silenced, even while texts of the 
same period shamelessly mock those who have sex with male prostitutes, or 
effeminate adult men who seek other adult men as partners. The example of 
the long and stable relationship between Pausanias and Agathon shows, as Bris- 
son observes, that “despite the almost institutional practice of paiderastia, there 
is sound evidence of the existence of partnerships between adult men in Ath- 
ens.”!3 Thus, the images silence real and widespread practices, while comedy 
and the speeches of orators, among others, mention them either neutrally or to 
express disapproval.'*4 

There are also zones of silence in the representation of the erotic life of the 
gods: vases depict Ganymede’s abduction by Zeus or the pursuit of Tithonos 
by the goddess Eos, but they never represent the moment of sexual union. As 
Calame observes, “in the figurative imagery it is mortal men who actually make 


Be 


141 Desbals 1997, pp. 176-177. 

142 For this section on iconography, | refer the reader to the typographic catalogue established by 
Kilmer 1983, as well as the following studies: Dover [1978] 1989, Keuls 1985, Shapiro 1992, 
Sutton 1992, and Calame [1996] 1999, pp. 65-87. 

143 Brisson 2000, p. 61. 

144 For the evidence concerning sexual practices between adult men, which were the object of 
satire and condemnation, see, among others, Dover [1978] 1989 and Cantarella [1988] 2002, 
pp. 42-53. 
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love, not the gods!”!*° The gods are not generally depicted with erect penises!" 
although they are often shown naked. Goddesses, on the other hand, are shown 
clothed. 

Another notable area of silence in iconographic discourse is the rarity of scenes 
depicting anal coitus between an erastes and an eromenos.'*” In black-figure, i.e., 
generally before 500 BcE, images still showed symposium scenes involving the 
touching of sex organs, where the partners were naked, often tall, and of al- 
most the same height. After this date, however, the vases show only gift-giving 
scenes, or one figure touching the chin of the other, or intercrural coitus (the 
erastes introduces his penis between the eromenos’ thighs), and the characters are 
identified as types (the eromenos is smaller, the erastes is holding his citizen’s staff). 
The silence also covers other aspects of sexuality: in the images, it is always the 
erastes’ penis that is erect, never the boy’s; only the erastes practices coitus “be- 
tween the thighs,” the boy never does; while vases profusely show scenes of men 
penetrating women in all sorts of ways, important taboos weigh upon relations 
between men.'*8 

Similarly, relations with male slaves and prostitutes never seem to be repre- 
sented (or at least, no character is accompanied by the signs that would identify 
them as a slave or prostitute)'"?: this striking absence of a considerable segment 
of the Athenian population, which we can also observe in other types of scenes, 
again underscores the dichotomy between different types of discourse (comedy 
or orators’ speeches do not hold back from discussing prostitution), as well as the 
great difference between representations and reality.!>° Likewise, while scenes of 
fellatio are common in iconographic representations of sexual relations between 
men and women, we have no examples of scenes featuring this practice between 
men.'*! On the other hand, no social convention forbids the representation of sex 
scenes involving multiple partners (whether they be men, or individuals of both 
sexes). As for male-female relations, only women are depicted on vases perform- 
ing oral sex—no vases have come down to us that show men performing cunni- 
lingus. Even setting aside the question of sexual practices, we can note the lack 
of interest in the female genitalia. They are almost never visible,'** whereas male 


145 Calame [1996] 1999, p. 66, see also pp. 67-68. 

146 See Shapiro 1992, p. 64 sq, who notes, however, the exception of Eros when he abducts or rapes 
boys. 

147 See Shapiro 1992, p. 72, n.4. 

148 See Dover [1978] 1989, pp. 91-100; Kilmer 1993, pp. 15-26; Calame [1996] 1999, pp. 68-69. 

149 Shapiro 1992, pp. 55-56. 

150 Exceptions are rare: Dover notes a few problematic or ambiguous representations (Dover 
[1978] 1989, pp. 86-87), and Winkler (1990, p. 51) draws our attention to a red-figured Attic 
krater dating from 460—450 depicting a young Greek man, holding his erect penis in his hand, 
moving toward a Persian soldier in uniform. For this vase, see also Kilmer 1993, R 1155. 

151 The special case of satyrs is not, for the time being, included in this overview. 

152 This scarcity makes the few representations that provide a detailed depiction of female genita- 
lia, as in the rape of Cassandra (ARV”, p. 189, 74, reproduced in Shapiro 1992, pl.3.5), all the 
more striking. See also Dover's assessment, in Dover [1978] 1989, p. 135. 
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genitals are depicted with great care (regarding the size, shape, and position of 
the penis). Representations of male-female sex always show the man in the dom- 
inant role, be he a rapist or simply a lover, and as Frontisi!°? has demonstrated, 
the exchange of looks (or the absence of exchange) confirms this hierarchy. 

All this, rather obviously, reflects the power difference between men and 
women in ancient Greece, but no one should conclude that all Greeks always 
went about their lovemaking in exactly this fashion. Similarly, the heavy si- 
lences surrounding certain aspects of sexual activity between men suggest that 
iconography, far from representing reality, reproduces the conventional ideal of 
relations between men. As Alan Shapiro comments, “art sometimes tells us more 
about how a society wishes to be seen than about reality.”!°4 We must keep such 
wishes in mind when we think about why iconography is so silent about sex 
between women. 

Compared with the extensive production of vases depicting sex between adult 
men and boys or between men and women, the silence of the images as regards 
sexual activity between women is immediately obvious, and there is no need 
for lengthy, meticulous comparisons with other types of discourse. Only two 
or three images might be seen as related to the subject, and as we shall go on to 
see, they are all problematic in some way. But before going any further, a brief 
clarification is needed about an item that has sometimes been taken, wrongly, 
as a marker of female homosexuality, leading a host of scholars to misidentify 
certain scenes. 


Women, men, and olisboi 


There are many names for the object we (rather unimaginatively) call a dildo. 
The most common Greek term is 0 6AtoBoc, a substantive perhaps built on the 
radical of the verb 0A1o0dvm, meaning “to slide,” whose last element indicates 
that it belongs to colorful popular speech.'°° The term is used in Aristophanes’ 
comedies, in an entirely unambiguous way: in Lysistrata, the women complain 
about their husbands’ absence, and, to make matters worse, the dearth of 6AtoBot 
caused by the Milesian treason. Lysistrata also refers to it as a okvtivy éxikoupia, 
literally meaning a “leather relief.” There is no allusion to homosexual behav- 
ior.'°’ This type of object is also mentioned in Assemblywomen, personified under 
the name Orthagoras, and it is a young woman who advises a lustful old woman 
to use it.>° The term 6 BavBav, which may be linked to the name of Baubo, 


153 Frontisi-Ducroux 1998. 

154 Shapiro 1992, p. 58. 

155 See Chantraine, DE, sv 

156 Chantraine 1933, pp. 260-262. 

157 Aristophanes, Lysistrata, 108. On the occurrences of the term in the play, see Henderson 1975, 
pp. 221-222. 

158 Aristophanes, Assemblywomen, 915-918. 
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who managed to make Demeter laugh by hitching up her skirt and revealing her 
genitalia,!? has the same meaning!®”: it is used by Herodas in one of his Mimes, 
in a scene where two women exchange the address of a dildo merchant.'®! The 
formation of the word is obscure, as is the link with the Baubo character: Olender 
connects the term to words formed by reduplication “where affect is brought to 
the surface,” and similar sounding popular terms (“to sleep,” “to cradle,” “to 
babble,” and “to imitate like a child”!). The situation Herodas describes is very 
similar to a scene in the comic play Thesmophoriazusae secundae (probably from 
Old Comedy), partially passed down to us through a papyrus,'®? in which the 
same object is discussed. Such objects are a comic motif, a typical situation in 
the context of satire targeting women, who are generally portrayed as oversexed 
and incapable of self-mastery. In all these cases, no mention is made of homosex- 
uality; there is no question for the women of sharing the object, nor of using it 
together. Besides, the authors have their characters make a “comparative study,” 
which always concludes that the male member is inimitable and irreplaceable. 
Lysistrata has a very difficult time trying to convince the other women to follow 
her plan; in the comic fragment, the women ultimately prefer to visit slaves.'°+ 

In Latin, the object rarely appears in literature. The expression scorteum _fasci- 
* appears in Petronius, in the Satyricon, but in this pas- 


sage, the object is handled by an old woman, Enothea, who uses it to arouse a 
166 


num, “leather phallus,’ 


young man. Such objects do not appear at all in Roman painting. 

It is thus a serious mistake to see the olisbos (or other similar objects) as the 
“tool” of the lesbian. But for a long time, the reflex response of philologists, 
whenever they came across an allusion to female homosexuality in the texts 


they were commentating, was to cross-reference the dildo-users from Herodas’ 


16 


and Aristophanes’ works.'°’ This erroneous reading of what the olishos implies is 


159 See Olender 1985 and Vernant 1990, pp. 118-119. 

160 In an article on masturbation, Krenkel (1979, p. 167) gives as other synonyms yéppov and 
dArgs, but these would appear, based on the context and word-formation, to refer not to ob- 
jects, but to the penis itself. See Aristophanes, Lysistrata, 771 and Acharnians, 263. 

161 Herodas, Mimes, VI, 19. 

162 Olender 1985, pp. 38-40. 

163 P. Oxy II 212 = Pack? 156, fr. 44, edited and partially translated by Page in Select Papyri, Vol. 
III, Cambridge (Mass.), Harvard University Press, 1941 (the most brazen passages are “trans- 
lated” into Latin). The papyrus dates from the first century cE and the text is hypothetically 
attributed to Aristophanes under the name Thesmophoriazusae secundae. 

164 Fr. 44, 13-16: “And they also say it really looks like a penis. — By Zeus, my dear, as the moon 
resembles the sun: in terms of color, it’s the same thing, but in terms of heat, absolutely not!” 
And the two women then decide to go and find some slaves. 

165 Petronius, Satyricon, 138, 1. 

166 Clarke 1998, pp. 227-228. 

167 Wilamowitz-Mollendorf (1913, p. 72 n.3) links female homosexuality and the olisbos theme, 
quoting Herodas alongside an epigram by Asclepiades. Likewise, Dover ([1978] 1989, p. 176, 
n.9) links Sappho’s fr. 94, which speaks of “quenched desire” (21-22), and fr. 99 that mentions 
the olisbos. Based on the assumption that “the olisbos was not merely used in female homosex- 
ual relations during the Archaic and Classical periods but used primarily for that purpose,” 
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most likely explained by a tendency to project a preconceived idea, based on 
what is currently a cliché in pornographic images of homosexual women, back 
onto the past. Under the pretext that a very small number of much later texts 
(from well after the Classical and Hellenistic periods'®*) that describe sexual ac- 
tivity between women also refer to the use of this object, a direct connection has 
been asserted between the dildo and female homosexuality: what is presented in 
the texts as a possible characteristic is taken as a marker, 1.e., a sign that suffices 
on its own to connote female homosexual practices. This interpretation is all the 
more far-fetched (loaded with anachronisms and preconceptions) because these 
objects are very often seen on vases that feature men. While Greek painters show 
almost no interest in the female genitals, they are greatly preoccupied with repre- 
senting the male genitals, a preoccupation of which the olisboi and phallic objects 
of all sorts are an indication. From this perspective, it seems their representation 
might more logically be connected to a celebration of virility, rather than taken 
as a sign of some potential female users. 

Nonetheless, a poetic fragment, both lacunose and problematic, has some- 
times been adduced to support such interpretations: Lobel and Page attribute 
it to Sappho (fr. 99 LP), while Voigt attributes it to Alcaeus (fr. 303a Voigt). 
There is barely any context for the passage. In the few badly damaged lines 
that have come down to us, we read dAtoB[o]b6Ko1c. The Liddell-Scott lexicon 
defines OAtoBod06Koc with the tautological “receiving the dAtoBoc” and give it a 
metaphorical meaning (perhaps in the sense of plectrum!®); Mora'”° interprets 
the epithet as an attack against a rival (Andromeda, a member of the family of 
Polyanax), as she is targeted in other poems.!’! Dover also considers that since 
“the olisbos is associated essentially with solitary female masturbation, Sappho 
may here be speaking derogatorily, or relating someone else’s derogatory descrip- 


: 90172 
tion of a female enemy. HY 


According to these interpretations, the term olisbos 
appears to be used in a pejorative sense: it is present as an object used by some 
people, but not by the young women in Sappho’s poems, so not at all in a female 
homoerotic context. Everything can be questioned in these various readings, 


even Dover’s claim that the olisbos is associated with female solitary masturbation 


Dover goes on to develop a highly questionable interpretation of a vase featuring a double 
olisbos (which I will comment on later). Similarly, in glossaries and commentated editions, nu- 
merous philologists annotate passages that deal with sex between women by quoting passages 
that mention dildos (for instance Forberg 1882; Vorberg 1932; Citroni 1975, p. 284; Howell 
1980, p. 298). As for the iconography, Kilmer also regards scenes depicting women with dildos 
as pertaining to the sphere of female homoeroticism and Clarke mentions the dildo (which he 
nonetheless says is absent from Roman representations) in a paragraph devoted to sex between 
women (Clarke 1998, pp. 227-228). 

168 The texts date from the Roman period, and will be examined in the later sections of this study. 

169 Liddell-Scott, s.v. (Supplement); Guarion 1981. By contrast, Giangrande (1980 and 1983) inter- 
prets it as evidence that Sappho is “a tribade.” 

170 Mora 1966, p. 362. 

171 Fr. 155 LP or 162 TR, 154 TR. 

172 Dover [1978] 1989, p. 176, n.9. Lardinois shares this view (1989, p. 18). 


a 
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(there is no evidence that the object is associated with that practice in the 
Greek imaginary). Jane McIntosh Snyder’s study of Sappho’s poetic production 
remarks on the disproportionate interest philologists have shown in the fragment 
in question (even though it is almost entirely reconstructed): she considers it 
a projection on the part of papyrologists, who are highly influenced by the 
fragment’s (entirely hypothetical) attribution to Sappho.!”? 

Not a single Greek text dating from the Archaic or Classical periods affirms or 
suggests a link between same-sex female sexual practices and the use of the dildo. 
The same is true for Greek pottery, which does however include a large num- 
ber of images of the phallus detached from the male body, and thus so to speak 
“autonomous,” in various forms (olisboi, ornamental phalluses, phallus-birds, 
phallus-shaped vases, a phallus with an eye, etc.) and various situations!”*: women 
preparing themselves for the symposium, holding these objects in their hands; 
a woman crouching down on a gigantic olisbos; another holding a basket full of 
olisboi under her arm; yet another, a smile upon her lips, watering a garden of 
“phallic asparagus.” Sometimes the object features as a decoration, in the back- 
ground of a nonsexual scene. 

Far from being a consolation object for lonely women, the olisbos is often de- 
picted in scenes of sexual activity: women waving it at men (or vice versa), a satyr 
on the point of using it, women carrying olisboi to a place where several people 
are making love. A few images show “double olisboi,” which some commentators 
have seen as specifically reserved for sex between women,!”° but the fact that (for 
example) a maenad 1s shown brandishing the object over a satyr, or a man on the 
point of using one to penetrate a woman, invalidates that reading.!”° 

In his extensive classification of erotic red-figure vases, Kilmer places two 
images that feature dildos in the category of “lesbian sexuality.”!”’ On the ex- 
terior of a kylix, two female figures are painted dancing around a phallus-bird; 
the other side depicts women washing.'’® Another kylix of unknown origin 
depicts a group of women: some of them remove olisboi from a basket and one of 


173 Snyder 1997, p. 115. 

174 See the vase reproductions in Keuls 1985, pp. 82-86 (pl.72 to 80); Lissarrague 1987, pp. 69-70; 
Kilmer 1993, pp. 192-198; Frontisi-Ducroux 1998. 

175 Dover ([1978] 1989, p. 176, n.9) believes the double entry dildo is designed to be used by 
two women during “homosexual” relations. Pomeroy (1975, p. 88) had developed the same 
interpretation and considered this representation an indicator that prostitutes enjoyed such 
activities. 

176 A maenad and a satyr: Attic red-figure kylix, circle of the Nikosthenes Painter, late sixth cen- 
tury, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 08.30a (see Dover [1978] 1989, R 227; ARV’, p. 135 and 
Add., p. 88); group of men and women with olisbos: Attic Red-figure kantharos, attributed to 
Nikosthenes, c. 545-510, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 95.61 (see Dover [1978] 1989, R 223; 
ARV”, p. 132 and Add., p. 88). 

177 Kilmer 1993, pp. 29-30 and p. 98. 

178 Red-figure kylix, by the painter Pedieus, c. 51-500 scx, Paris, Musée du Louvre, G.13 (see 
Dover [1978] 1989, R 152; ARV”, p. 85, 1; Para., p. 330; Add., p. 84). 
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180 also 


the women seems to have an olisbos strapped to her waist.'’? Rabinowitz 
interprets these scenes featuring naked women with olisboi as homoerotic. 

However, this depiction of a woman wearing a dildo seems questionable: all 
we have is a sketch, based on a now-lost vase that was part of a private collection, 
reproduced by Vorberg. Apart from its unproven authenticity, the image itself 
does not fit in any way with the theme of sex between women: what the scene 
actually shows is a kind of catalogue of possible positions (an olisbos directed 
toward the mouth, toward the vulva, toward the anus, brandished in the air, etc.) 
in male/female sexual relations. Likewise, in the case of the phallus-bird scene, 
there is no indication that the painter intends to suggest any sort of sexual inter- 
action, past or future, between the two women. 

Based on the sources passed down to us, in Greek iconography phallus-objects 
are rarely used by solitary women, and, despite what some have claimed, they are 
not used by women together. This rapid overview shows clearly that the olisbos 
is an important symbolic element in the representation of sexual relations, but 
that it cannot be considered, in Greek Antiquity, as a marker for, or an element 
connoting, sex between women. 


Women among themselves: some disputed interpretations 


This clarification was necessary in order to exclude certain iconographic rep- 
resentations that have sometimes been wrongly located within the corpus of 
sources on same-sex female relations. If we put aside these images of olisboi, five 
iconographic representations—at the very most—have been identified for the 
Classical and Hellenistic periods, by a small number of specialists of iconography 
or Greek sexuality. But their inventories are different, and their interpretations 


do not always match up.'*! 


Bathing scenes 


An Attic kylix dating from the late sixth or early fifth century and painted 


by Apollodorus!*? depicts two naked women. One figure is standing upright, 


looking ahead and holding a large flask in her left hand. The second figure is 
crouching, her right leg outstretched; she is looking at the other woman. She is 
touching, or is about to touch, the other woman’s thigh with her left hand and 


179 Red-figure kylix, exhibited in Rome, Castellani (see Vorberg 1932, p. 409; Dover [1978] 1989, 
R 1163; Kilmer 1993, R 141.3). 

180 Rabinowitz 2002, p. 142, pl.5.21 and 5.22. 

181 For the Classical and Hellenistic periods, numbers vary: one (Dover [1978] 1989, R 207, Keuls 
1985, p. 87, fig.81); two (Rabinowitz 2002, pp. 146-150), Petersen 1997, pp. 64-69); three 
(Brooten 1996, figures 2, 3, and 4—5); or five (for the red figure: Kilmer 1993, pp. 26-30 and 
pp. 68, 86, 89, 97, 98). 

182 Attic kylix, Tarquinia, The National Archeological Museum (see Dover [1978] 1989, R 207; 
Para., p. 33, Ibis). 
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her genitals with her right hand. Her right hand is raised, with the palm turned 
slightly downwards: the fingers are stretched out, except for the index finger, 
which is folded under the thumb. In the background, we see an alabastron and 
some clothes piled on a stool. 

Interpretations differ: some see courtesans preparing themselves,'*? others a 


184 and still other perceive a sexual caress, 8° perhaps even a 


scene of depilation, 
clitoral caress.'*° Each of these readings entails an interpretation of the reception 
of the kylix, a shape of pot which can be used by men during symposia!®’: is this 
scene of women among themselves, or of women removing body hair, meant to 
arouse the male libido? The many readings that agree that the scene was meant 
to stimulate male fantasies diverge when it comes to qualifying the type of sexual 
activity represented: some see it as a homosexual scene, while others reject that 
characterization. Still others see a scene which a female audience might read, 
against the grain of the painter’s intention, as homoerotic.'*® 

Two iconographic parallels can shed some light on the nature of the scene 
depicted. A kylix'®? dating from 470-460, attributed to the “Boot Painter,” de- 
picts several women either after bathing or preparing to bathe; two of them are 
taking a position similar to the two female figures on the Apollodorus kylix. The 
outstretched hand of the crouching woman and the bathing context indicate that 
it is a depilation scene. 

An Attic lekythos!?° dating from around 500 sce depicts a particularly inter- 
esting depilation scene: the position of the two figures is similar to that of the 
women on the two kylikes, except that the person performing the hair removal 
is a satyr. The position of the satyr’s hand is exactly the same as the women who 
perform the action on the two kylikes. 

Lissarrague’s study of satyrs in Greek pottery!?! has highlighted their 
central role in scenes where representing a Greek citizen would have been 
deemed inappropriate, if not shocking. While it is very rare for a man to 
be shown looking after children on vases, the fathers in “satyr families” are 
depicted caring for their satyr children, and performing acts generally re- 
served for women. Likewise, certain sexual positions that are not practiced 
by men on vases are, however, performed by satyrs (anal penetration, fellatio, 


183 Keuls 1958, p. 173, pl.151 and pp. 85-86; Boardman et al. 1975, pp. 110-111. 

84 Parker 1993, pp. 342-343; Frontisi-Ducroux 1998, p. 258 and 315, n.153. 

85 Dover [1978] 1989, R 207; Kilmer 1993, pp. 26-28. 

86 Brooten 1996, p. 57, and, in the form of a hypothesis, Rabinowitz 2002, pp. 147-148, pl.5.25. 

187 For different interpretations on the reception of this image, see Frontisi-Ducroux 1998, 
pp. 258 and 315, n.153; Brooten 1996, p. 57, n.128; Shapiro 1992, p. 72, n.2. 

88 Brooten 1996, p. 57, n.128; Petersen 1997, p. 69. 

189 Attic kylix, Malibu, J. Paul Getty Museum, 83. AE.251 (see J. Paul Getty Museum Journal 12, 
1984, p. 245, and Brooten 1996, pl.3). 

90 Attic lekythos, Basel, Antikenmuseum Basel und Sammlung Ludwig, BS 423 (see Lissarrague 

1998, pl.31 and p. 184). 

See Lissarrague 1987 and Lissarrague 1998. 
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FIGURE 2.1 Attic red-figure kylix, by the painter Apollodorus, c. 500 BcgE, Tarquinia. 
Museo Nazionale Tarquiniense. Photo © C. Maillet. 


auto-eroticism with dildos, etc).!°* The presence of a satyr in contexts tra- 
ditionally reserved for women should be read as a mediating “relay” for the 
spectator’s gaze, rather than as a character playing a part in the scene. In the 
193 of the sa- 
tyr in certain representations, as a sort of “guide” for the male spectator’s 
gaze. These depilation scenes belong to a “type’—the toilette or bathing 
scene—and fact that one of them shows a satyr standing in for the woman 
performing the depilation, rather than for one of the other women present 
or an outside spectator, clearly demonstrates the direction of the gaze that 
the scene presupposes: the satyr’s gaze and hand—relays for the gaze of the 
spectator and user of the vase—are directed toward a woman’s genitalia rather 
than toward two women touching one another. 


same book, Frontisi brings into relief the “monstrative function 


The issue, then, is not to decide whether women in a situation like this could 
in reality experience pleasure,'** but rather to determine whether the users of the 
kylix perceived a sex scene between women and, if so, whether the activity was 
considered an erotic one. The striking similarity with depilation scenes and the 
satyr’s position in one of the scenes would suggest, to the contrary, that far from 
exploiting what we would term lesbian eroticism, the painter sought to show a 
scene with an erotic tonality linked to the women’s nudity and the intimacy of 
the toilette. 


192 Also see Keuls 1985, p. 356 sq.; Dover [1978] 1989, p. 99; Calame [1996] 1999, pp. 69-71. 

193 Frontisi-Ducroux 1998, pp. 259-260. 

194 Brooten stresses this point to support her interpretation (1996, p. 57, n.128). However, in 
Greek iconography many scenes considered to be highly erotic stage nearly impossible sexual 
positions, that would be unlikely in reality to give pleasure to those involved: in the images as 
in the texts, the reality of the fiction is not reality. 
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FIGURE 2.2 Attic red-figure kylix, by the “Boot Painter,” c. 470-460 Bcg. Drawing 
by I. Chatelet. 


FIGURE 2.3. Attic red-figure lekythos, c. 500 Bce. Drawing by I. Chatelet. 
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FIGURE 2.4 Attic red-figure kylix, c. 515-500 scx, by the painter Euthymides. 
Drawing by I. Chatelet. 


Courtesans among themselves? 


According to Kilmer’s study, a kylix dating from 515-500 sce!?? depicts an 
erotic gift-giving scene between women. We observe two naked women; one 
is washing a boot (or a drinking horn), the other is offering (or handing) her a 
bottle of perfume (an alabastron). The scene is not very explicit, and the inter- 
pretation of a love gift is not very convincing, especially since the woman sup- 
posedly receiving the gift does not raise her head. Keuls!° interprets the scene as 
showing courtesans preparing themselves for a symposium, which seems a more 
credible reading. 


197 


An amphora from the early fifth century *’ also depicts a scene involving two 


female figures. It is a red-figure image showing, on one side, a woman holding 


195 Attic red-figure kylix, Naples, Museo Archeologico Nazionale, SA5 (see Kilmer 1993, R 73; 
ARV”, p. 32). 

196 Keuls 1985, pl.150. 

197 Attic amphora, c. 490 Bcx, attributed to “Flying Angel Painter,’ New York, private collection 
(see Frontisi-Ducroux 1998, pl.65 and Brooten 1996, p. 58 and pl.4—5). 
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a phallus horizontally; the phallus is endowed with an eye and is looking at the 
woman. The other side depicts two visibly inebriated women (each is holding a 
particularly large drinking receptacle), their arms intertwined. Brooten considers 
it an erotic scene between women involving gift-giving. It is, however, highly 
likely that the “gift” in question (the net in one of the women’s hair) 1s simply a 
beauty accessory used by courtesans. 

Both representations belong to the extensive catalogue of prostitute scenes: 
we see them on many vases, before or after a banquet, relaxing and drinking 


together, playing kottabos, washing or getting ready!”® 


(and also touching or 
grasping dildos). There can be no doubt that an erotic connotation hangs over 
the “reality of the fiction” of women simply going about their business, but noth- 
ing authorizes us to see the scenes as homoerotic and as designed, for that reason, 


to arouse male desire. 


Women with garlands 


According to some, an Apulian pelike dating from around 350 sce!”? appears 
to relate to a similar theme. As the vessel was made in the workshops of Magna 
Graecia, the pictorial conventions are different from the ceramic examples pre- 
viously discussed. Moreover, the scene depicted belongs to an entirely different 
context. It shows two finely attired women; one figure is seated on an elaborately 
crafted chair, the other stands facing her; their gazes meet, and the seated figure’s 
right hand is touching the breast or shoulder of the second woman, who stretches 
her arm out toward the first. Each figure is holding a garland, in a visible and 
symmetrical fashion. 

This image seems to include several motifs that characterize scenes of erotic 


advances*”": the gesture of touching the breast (which appears in the Classical 


201 


period, in scenes of seduction between a man and a woman~ ), an exchange of 


mutual gazes, and the giving of garlands. To be sure, the archaizing elements 
correspond to a tendency in the poetry of the early Hellenistic period, when it 
became common to imitate and allude to Archaic poetry, but it is particularly 
difficult, given the quality of the drawing, to tell whether the seated figure is 
touching the breast or the shoulder of the other woman, and thus difficult to infer 
from the gesture that the tone of the image is a homoerotic one.7” 

Iconographic discourse on relations between women was extremely limited 


during the Classical period, as this brief overview shows. While artists and their 


198 See, among others, the study by Lissarrague (1991) on the representation of women in Attic 
painting. 

199 Apulian pelike, Taranto, Museo archeologico nazionale, 4803. 

200 For a homoerotic interpretation of this representation, see Keuls 1985, pp. 85-87, pl.81; 
Brooten 1996, p. 58, pl.6; Hackworth Peterson 1997, pp. 65-67, pl.13. 

201 See Petersen 1997, p. 66, n.44 and Kilmer 1993, pp. 26-27. 

202 Parker (1993, pp. 342-343, n.85) rejects the interpretation of Keuls (who was the first to draw 
attention to this vase). He sees the gesture as a touching of the shoulder, rather than the breast. 
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FIGURE 2.5 Apulian pelike, by the painter of Truro, c. 350 BcEe. Drawing by 
I. Chatelet. 


clients seem partial to vases depicting women holding dildos, none of these im- 
ages show or suggest what practical use such objects might have had between 
women. The olisbos—or the phallic object in its various forms—is erotic, just by 
itself. As for the many scenes where we see naked women or courtesans doing 
various things, there is no indication that the painter intended to suggest any 
kind of desire between them: what these scenes display for the male spectator are 
naked, pert-breasted women and preparations for upcoming sexual encounters, 
with men. 

How might we explain the quite specific treatment, in Greek painting, of this 
type of sexual activity? Is it an explicit prohibition? Lissarrague’s study has shown 
that painters could, by making use of satyr figures, represent male sexual situa- 
tions that fell under an iconographic taboo. One vase depicts a satyr performing 
cunnilingus on a deer, others depict anal penetration or fellatio performed by a 
satyr, yet another depicts a satyr, straddled by a maenad, about to be penetrated 
by the giant olisbos his partner is holding. Lissarrague sees “a counter-model of 
humanity, through which image-makers enjoy exploring the possibilities of an 
203 (although we should 
note that most of the sexual acts performed by satyrs are not more imaginary or 


imaginary world, to create an anthropology of fantasy 
fantasized than the idealized scenes of amorous exchanges between an erastes 


and an eromenos, whose sexual gestures are artificially limited by convention). 
The satyr makes it possible to circumvent certain taboos that weigh upon the 


203 Lissarrague 1987, p. 79. 
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Greek citizen, and to represent a real aspect of male sexuality. On the other hand, 
maenads, who belong to the same fictive world as satyrs, are often shown fleeing 
sexual relations and are, as Lissarrague puts it, “untouchable.” Villanueva-Puig’s 
work on maenad iconography successfully shows that the dimension of eroticism 
between women does not appear in the representation of maenad characters.”"* 
While satyrs make it possible to represent the censored aspects of male sexuality, 
the images do not resort to a similar method in order to show certain aspects of 
female sexuality. The silence or the taboo is, therefore, not the same. 

For the Classical period, although many questions remain, we can make one 
definite statement: that sex between women is not an erotic motif in Greek 
iconography and not among the images intended to stimulate the erotic desire 
of the consumer. Everything suggests that such activities were not seen as be- 


longing to the sphere of male eroticism and fantasy””° 


and that their social aspect 
was not of interest to either the painter or his clients. The silences surrounding 
sodomy and sex between adult men, along with the importance of stereotypical 
erastés/erdmenos images, has led scholars to conclude that the iconography shows 
society not as it was but rather as it wished to be perceived. The silence of the 
visual record about sex between women shows that Greek society liked to be 
seen, and liked to see itself, as a world in which women do not make love among 


themselves. 


What the texts say and what they do not say 


When it comes to sex between men and women, and sex between men, what 
the images silence is openly expressed in the texts—the speeches of orators, allu- 
sions in philosophical texts, and comedy—whether neutrally, satirically, or in the 
form of blame. Comparing the different zones of silence across different modes 
of discourse helps us identify what the images are not saying. For sex between 
women, however, the issue is more complex, since the other types of discourse 
are also generally silent on the subject. Were it not for the two passages by Plato, 
it would be possible to think that in the Classical period such practices were en- 
tirely unknown, excluded from the field of the sexual, or even inconceivable in the 
primary sense of that word. 

It seems perfectly logical that tragedy, which Aristotle defined as “the imi- 
tation of an action of a superior kind,” which “shows people as better than they 


99206 


really are and deals largely with power relations and blood ties, should make 


204 Villanueva-Puig 2000 and more specifically Villanueva-Puig 2004, regarding an image of two 
maenads under the same cloak (black-figure amphora, London, The British Museum, B 163; 
see ABV, p. 134, 28). 

205 It is well established that the makers, and most of the purchasers, of these drinking cups were 
men, while other ceramic vessels containing perfume or ointments were intended for female 
use. On images found on typically female objects, see Frontisi-Ducroux 1998. 

206 Aristotle, Poetics 1448a16—18 and 1449b24. 
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no mention of women who love women. That historical writing neglects the 
private behaviors of women to recount the great deeds of men and the fates of 
cities is also unsurprising. In the sphere of legal and political rhetoric, the central 
concerns of the orator and his audience relate to power, politics, and citizenship: 
while there are many references to sexual activity between men (be they accu- 
sations of prostitution or passivity—to discredit an adversary—or celebrations of 
exemplary behavior), women of any sort rarely appear, and when they do, they 
are usually constructions, designed by the orator to suit the cause being defend- 
ed.°” In these speeches devoted to specific aims, the lack of discussion regarding 
sex or love between women comes as no surprise. 

On the other hand, one would expect Old Comedy—whose humor, unen- 
cumbered by euphemism, presents various aspects of human sexuality through 
copious crude puns and lewd gestures—to make playful and satirical allusions to 
sex between women. Yet this is not so. 


The silence of comedy 


Old Comedy, which emerged in Athens in the early fifth century, combines 
strict formal and metrical structure with considerable freedom of tone and im- 
agination (both scenic and verbal). Only fragments of works by great authors 
(Magnes, Pherecrates, Eupolis...) and eleven comedies by Aristophanes have 
come down to us: these plays put various forms of comedy to work (from farce 
to satire, through words or situations), often underpinned by sexual humor and 
satire targeting women. 

Attic comedy draws on many different aspects of sexuality, including the con- 
jugal relationship, prostitution, brief liaisons, and sex between men.” The tone 
does vary according to the type of relation: while one of the many women on 
the sex strike in Lysistrata speaks with nostalgia of a rampant, satisfying conjugal 
sex life, condemnation and satire dominate when the topic turns to effeminate 
men who prefer the submissive role, or to the dubious past of a political fig- 
ure. Pederasty as such is not criticized, and Aristophanes never condemns the 
Greek attraction to male beauty and to young people”: such attitudes are pre- 
sented as perfectly ordinary.”!° The greatest mockery is reserved for adult men 
who enjoy being penetrated by other men, and for those accused of effeminacy. 


207 As Gagarin shows, when women are given a voice in orators’ speeches (which is extremely 
rare), it is in the form of free indirect speech transformed by the orator (Gagarin 2001). Demont 
makes the same observation (1990, p. 112): “the rare mentions in orators’ speeches of women’s 
conduct confirm these clichés” (i.e., that a respectable woman keeps quiet and stays in the 
home). 

208 Calame [1996] 1999, pp. 133-141. 

209 Dover [1978] 1989, pp. 135-137. In the Acharnians (263-279), for instance, “paiderastia is treated 
[on a par] with adultery (illegal, but nice if one can get away with it) and a pounce on a pretty 
slave-girl caught in a lonely place” (p. 136). 

210 Dover emphasizes this point in his study on Aristophanes (Dover 1972, pp. 114-115). 
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Aristophanes’ comedies are full of larger-than-life portrayals of people accused 
of ridiculous behavior or of being physically deformed by their sexual practic- 
es.”!! We find again in comedy some of the same norms conveyed on pottery 
(positive acknowledgement of pederasty when age-appropriate, valorization 
of active virility, condemnation of the kinaidos), but comedic modes of con- 
demnation, personal invective, and satire make it possible to openly describe 
aspects of male sexuality that the visual images leave in silence, or reserve for 
satyrs.7!? 

On the other hand, for women, while comedy does speak of dildo use, it 
sheds no light through condemnation or sexual satire on what is silenced in vase 
iconography (that is to say, on sex between women). The wives in Aristophanes’ 
comedies are keen to use olisboi in times of acute sexual deprivation. In Lysistrata, 
for instance, the situation is dire: not only have all the men gone off to war, but, 
as the heroine says, “since the Milesians betrayed us, I haven’t even seen one of 
those six-inch leather jobs which used to help us out when all else failed.” *!° This 
line, meant to make the audience laugh, here also draws some sympathy (after 
all, the women really are sex-starved!); in other contexts, however, allusions to 
dildos accompany particularly vicious satire: women, especially old women, are 
simply vaginas on fire. In Assemblywomen, the young woman who lusts after the 
same young man as an old woman cries, “Come on granny, I beg you, call Mister 
Hard (Orthagoras) so that you may pleasure yourself, I insist!”?'* Aristophanes’ 
satire on women consists essentially of caricaturing them as lascivious, incapa- 
ble of self-control, unable to get along with each other for any length of time. 
Within the framework of such satire, certain commentators”!> have seen a jok- 
ing allusion by the author to attitudes associated with sexual practices between 
women. The passage is from Lysistrata, at the point when the female foreign 


delegations come to the first meeting”"®: 


211 Insults such as evpbmpaxtosg (“wide anus”) abound. See Henderson 1975; Dover [1978] 1989, 
“Comic exploitation,” pp. 135-153; Cantarella [1988] 2002, pp. 44-48. 

212 I am speaking here of the difference between images and texts, not of a difference between 
comedy and reality. On this point, Dover observes that masculine “homosexual eros” is dis- 
placed “from the center to the periphery of Athenian sexual life” (Dover [1978] 1989, p. 148). 

213 Lysistrata, 108-110 (trans. A. H. Sommerstein, Penguin Books). 

214 Assemblywomen, 915-918. 

215 Halliwell cites the passage as a possible allusion, which would be the only occurrence in com- 
edy, but the reflection remains at the level of speculation (Halliwell 2002, p. 142, n.51). Rab- 
inowitz cites the passage as making a link between female homosexuality and the practice of 
sports by Spartan women (Rabinowitz 2002, p. 163, n.116). She cites as other passages making 
the same connection Plutarch (Life of Lycurgus 19)—although there is no mention there of the 
practice of sports—and Euripides, Andromache, 595—600—although this passage does not deal 
with sex between women. 


216 Lysistrata, 77-92 (Sommerstein chose to use the Scots dialect as a stand-in for the Spartan 
dialect spoken by Lampito in the original drama by Aristophanes). 
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LYSISTRATA: Welcome, Lampito, my beloved Spartan friend! Sweetheart, how 
absolutely ravishing you look! Such beautiful colour, such rippling muscles! 
Why, I bet you could throttle a bull! 

LAMPITO: So I cuid, I’m thinking, by the Twa gods. I’m in training—practise 
heel-to-bum jumps regularly. 

CALONICE: A very nice pair you've got here, too. 

LAMPITO: Id thank you not tae feel me over as if ye were just aboot tae sacrifice 
me. 

LYSISTRATA: Where does this other girl come from? 

LAMPITO: By the Twa gods, this is the Boeotian representative that’s come tae 
ye. 

MYRRHINE: Yes, she represents Boeotia very well, with those fine broad 
lowlands! 

CALONICE: And with all the herbage so carefully plucked, too! 

LYSISTRATA: And this other one? 

LAMPITO: A lass of noble line, by the Twa gods, a Corinthian. 

CALONICE: She certainly has noble lines here and here! 


The humor in this scene comes from a succession of well-known stereotypes 


about women from different regions,”!” 


most probably accompanied by over- 
the-top acting. The Spartan girl is strong and muscular: the situation of Spartan 
women, who enjoyed more freedom than women in Athens and were educated 
similarly to men, was always shocking to the Athenians, who tend to exagger- 
ate all these characteristics when speaking of them.7!* The mention of Lampi- 
to’s beautiful breasts is explained by the cliché about the legendary nudity of 
Lacedaemonian women when they exercise and do sports.?!? The Boeotian has 
well-plucked “herbage”: the play on words, which refers to the fertile plains of 
that region, also provides an opening to allude to certain body parts, carefully 
tended to by women who know what they want. Once again we see Aristo- 
phanes including the theme of depilation when he writes an all-female scene. 
Finally, Lysistrata draws attention to the imposing buttocks of the woman from 
the notorious city of Corinth. 


217 Aristophanes had already made a joke about a woman from Agrigento. On Athenian precon- 
ceptions about Spartan women, see the references provided by Henderson in his commentary 
on these lines (Henderson 1987, pp. 75-78). 

218 As Demont writes, 4 propos of the restraints imposed on proper Greek women, 


the customs in certain other cities serve as a foil for Athenian women: this is why young 
Spartan women are so scandalous. Raised in the open air and skimpily dressed, a young 
woman from Sparta could not be well-behaved even if she wanted to. 
(Demont 1990, p. 112) 
219 On Athenian preconceptions and the hierarchies between hellenophones based on the study 
of verbs built on names of peoples, see Hodot, in an explicitly titled article, “Le vice, c’est les 
autres” (Hodot 1992). 
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In this scene, it is true, women look at other women, and even touch them. 
But the gaze is that of the average Athenian citizen with his ethnocentric prej- 
udices, not that of someone experiencing desire. When several of the women 
touch Lampito’s muscles, this is not an erotic caress, as Lampito’s response con- 
firms. According to the logic of the play, and considering the women’s state of 
sexual deprivation, everything suggests that, had these “palpations” been in any 
way gratifying, Lampito would not have said no. Moreover, if Athenian precon- 
ceptions about Spartan women included a taste for homosexual practices, why 
doesn’t Aristophanes say so? In this series of clichés about foreigners and the 
supposed wantonness of all peoples other than the Athenians (we should bear in 
the mind the formation of terms such as mow tkiCew and AEofiaCeww), I do not 
identify anything that would suggest to the Greek audience that women might 
have relieved themselves from sexual frustration by having sex together. 

That Lysistrata makes no mention of sex between men is directly due to a tacit 
agreement between author and audience, without which the whole play would 
fall apart: the plot only works if the audience accepts an utterly implausible prem- 
ise, that intercourse between husband and wife is the only possible form of sexual 
gratification.??” Allusions to same-sex male sexuality and to masturbation, so 
prevalent in Aristophanes’ other plays, are thus absent from Lysistrata: the norm of 
“conjugal heterosexuality” taken literally, as though it actually applied in prac- 
tice, must have been one of the funniest things about the play. For this reason, 
Lysistrata is the least likely of all Aristophanes’ comedies to mention sex between 
women, simply because all types of extramarital relations are erased. However, 
in his other plays where woman are central protagonists, Aristophanes also fails 
to mention the possibility of sex between women, despite situations that might 
seem to favor it: neither the neglected old woman, nor the women gathered 
together with no men around, ever entertain the possibility. Dover notes this 
surprising absence, in particular in the long speech about the vices of women in 
Thesmophoriazusae.”*! The long list of depraved acts and other disgusting things 
that Aristophanes mentions or stages in grotesque fashion (vomit, urination, def- 
ecation, shocking forms of sexual intercourse) also never includes any sign of sex 
between women. 

So, pottery shows us that Greek men did not find sex between women erotic; 
the silence of comedy during Aristophanes’ time shows us that they did not find 
it funny, either. 


What philosophy says, and what it does not say 


History, poetry, comedy, tragedy, political and legal speech, iconography: the 
zone of silence is truly vast. Philosophical discourse stands out, as the only literary 


220 See Dover’s study of the play (in Dover 1972, pp. 150-161, especially p. 160). 
221 Dover 2002, p. 227; on the Thesmophoriazusae, 466-519. 
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genre during the Classical period where sexual relations between women are 
mentioned. The references we have appear in the two works by Plato discussed 
above, but so many texts have been lost that we cannot be sure whether this was 
specific to Plato, or whether his views were (or would go on to be) shared by 
other philosophers of his time. 


Aristotle’s silence, and what he says about doves 


Aristotle attended the Academy for about twenty years, approximately from 365 
to 345. When he arrived in Athens, Plato was still away in Syracuse, but it was 
not long before Aristotle encountered the philosopher and his work. We know 
he was very familiar with the Symposium, which he referred to as “the discourse 
on love” (év toig Epw@tiKoic AOyotc) and, more specifically, with the myth of the 
primordial human beings.?” He was therefore familiar with the category of 
descendants from the all-female being that the Aristophanes character described. 
So his silence regarding love between women cannot be attributed to simple 
ignorance of that erotic possibility. 


Observing Animals Aristotle was a great observer of nature, and while he was not 
especially interested in female sexuality for its own sake, he did observe certain 
behaviors among doves. He mentions their mating (tiv Oystav) explicitly in his 
History of Animals?”: 


Another singularity in these birds [doves] is that the females tread [&vaPat- 
vovotv] one another when a male is not forthcoming, after kissing [kboacat] 
one another just as takes place in the normal pairing. Though they do not 
impregnate one another they lay more eggs under these than under ordinary 
circumstances; no chicks, however, result therefrom, but all such eggs are 
wind-eggs [banvéuta]. 


In his overall picture of pigeon behavior, Aristotle had already observed that the 
male and female “kiss one another” (kvvodci te yup GAAAac)?** before copulat- 
ing. His text therefore asserts that, in the absence of males, female doves follow 
the usual sequence of events, from kisses to mating to the production of eggs, 
the salient differences being that no sperm is emitted and the eggs are sterile. 
Aristotle does not consider it necessary to differentiate between the two doves 
according to the act performed during copulation (whether the roles are fixed or 
interchangeable), nor does he specify which of the two females produces the eggs 


222 Aristotle, Politics, 2.4.6, 1262b13. 

223 History of Animals, 6.2., 560b25—26 and 560b37—561a3 (trans. D’Arcy Thompson, Clarendon 
Press, slightly adapted). 

224 History of Animals, 6.2., 560626. The verb Kvvé@ is generally used for human beings (see 
Henderson 1975, pp. 181-182). 
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(the one that mounts, the one that is mounted, or both). He uses an anthropo- 
morphic vocabulary when he describes the courtship display between male and 
female, then between two females, as “kissing,” but seems not to have found the 
distinction between active and passive roles, used at the time in the moral eval- 
uation of human sexual relations, relevant to this scenario. What Aristotle does 
find noteworthy is first, the absence of males as a preliminary condition for rela- 
tions between females, and second, the sterility of the sexual encounter. To this 
careful investigator, everything appears from the perspective of reproduction. 
Interestingly enough, the philosopher does not present this peculiarity of doves 
as “contrary to nature’—that would be a contradiction in terms, since what he 
is discussing is, precisely, the “natural” behavior of a species of birds. The crucial 
point in Aristotle’s description is that the amorous antics of doves do not always 
possess the unique quality (or virtue) that characterizes animal sexual behavior 
and constitutes its ultimate purpose, 1.e., procreation.?”° 

In fact, these observations of female dove behavior are not part of a lengthy 
exposition of the various modes of animal copulation, but occur in the course 
of a discussion of the egg (description of eggs in section 6.2; development of the 
hen egg in 6.3.). Aristotle’s interest is not so much in the peculiar behaviors of 
doves as in what their copulation will produce; the function of the two sexes in 
reproduction is a major issue in the philosopher’s thinking. As he states several 
times in his treatises on biology, woman 1s essentially passive and man essentially 
active.?”° As a metaphysical corollary, the man provides the form (1 Lope, TO 
id0¢) and the woman provides the matter (1) SAn) for the future being they will 
conceive together (‘‘form” here is a synonym for “soul”).??” Form is what makes 
the living being functional, what gives it purpose and meaning. Matter, however, 
is not just a shapeless mass, only useful for receiving the soul that will give it life 
and purpose. Matter, like form, cannot exist separate and pure: matter is always 
shaped by form; it is alive as a potentiality, and the same is true for form which, 
until it is embodied, is nothing. Therefore we can conclude that, for Aristotle, 
matter is not entirely without value. Moreover, even though these metaphysical 
principles should make it impossible for anything to arise from either form or 
matter alone without the other, Aristotle seems to have believed in spontaneous 
generation, that is, in the ability of matter to produce something under cer- 
tain circumstances (a sort of growth medium, sometimes arising from putrifying 


earth).??8 While form is a principle that only finds expression when there is 


225 Procreation is not the only reason why human beings form themselves into couples, because 
humans possess logos. For other living creatures, however, there is no other purpose to coupling 
apart from reproduction (Politics, 1162a19—22). 

226 See, among others, Generation of Animals, 740b18—25, 766a18—22, and 767b23. On women’s 
biological inferiority and women’s role in generation (in Aristotle), see Sissa in Campese, 
Manuli, and Sissa 1983, pp. 83-145; Said 1983; and Sissa 1991. 

227 Generation of Animals, 1.2, 716a; 2.1, 732a; 2.3, 737a32—34; and 4.1, 765b. Also see Physics, 1.9, 
192a. 

228 On spontaneous generation, see Generation of Animals, 1.1, 715b and 3.3, 761b—762b. 
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matter for it to shape, matter on the other hand is never completely formless. 
Women’s role in the reproduction of the species is thus far from negligible, and is 
not completely subordinate to the male principle. 

Aristotle’s specific interest in eggs that are literally “empty, made of wind” 
(baNVvéLLA)—often translated as “clear ova’”—as he describes them several times 


229... : 
229 is tied to this reflec- 


in the History of Animals and in the Generation of Animals, 
tion on generation from matter alone: infertile eggs prove “that the female (tO 
O7/Av) can generate (yevvav) up to a certain point unaided.”*°° Moreover, the 
fact they decay and become rotten shows they are part of the living world: this 
proves they possess a potential (Svvépet) soul.?*! Like the product of spontane- 
ous generation, a clear egg is the fruit of matter, and has a potential life, because 
as long as the yolk has not turned to white, it can still be fertilized; at the start, 


an egg is all yolk and the white is located at the edges,”*” 


the yolk’s function 
is as a nutrient () Tpo@y), and the white provides the principle of generation 
(i yéveotc).7°? The clear egg is not formless and it has certain characteristics: if 
it is not fertilized, it remains more liquid than the other eggs and does not co- 
agulate when heated. Moreover, there are always more clear eggs then fertilized 
eggs; Aristotle also points out, in the Generation of Animals, that they are smaller 
in size, and taste less sweet.7>+ 

Aristotle’s observations about doves are thus tied to his thinking about mat- 
ter and form: the clear egg, laid by a female who has been mounted by another 
female, is a state of matter unformed by the male, one which the female can pro- 
duce without the male, which nevertheless is not entirely lacking in form. The 
point of Aristotle’s description of dove behavior is not to establish a typology of 
sexual behaviors in the animal world, nor to make a list of striking or surprising 
events (QabpLaTa) in the sphere of animal aphrodisia. And the fact that the sexual 
activity occurs between two animals of the same, rather than different, sexes 1s 
not what leads the philosopher to examine this particular behavior?*»; that the 
animals in question are female is much more important. 


Eros and philia according to Aristotle: the (excluded) case of two women When 
Aristotle speaks of male-male relations, he sees the highest form of such relations 
as the ones where the pursuit of pleasure (sexual relations) is not an end in itself 
but a means of creating or pursuing a mutual bond of affection, plata: 


229 On the 6 banvémia, see History of Animals, 6.1, 539a31 and 6.2, 559b; Generation of Animals, 
1.21, 730a4; 2.5, 741a17; 3.1, 749b1; and 3.1, 750b3—751a24. 

230 Generation of Animals, 2.5, 741a17—-18 (trans. A. Platt, Clarendon Press). 

231 Generation of Animals, 2.5, 741a23. 

232 This is described at length in Generation of Animals, 3.1 and in History of Animals, 6.2, 559b. 

233 Generation of Animals, 3.1, 751a30 sq. 

234 Generation of Animals, 3.1, 750b. 

235 In Generation of Animals, 3.1, 750b, Aristotle discusses which conditions are favorable for the 
procreation of clear eggs but he does not cite the example of female-female copulation we have 
been examining. 
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Therefore in love to have one’s affection returned (piWeio8at) is preferable 
to intercourse with the beloved. Therefore love aims at affection rather 
than intercourse; and if affection is the principal aim of love, it is also the 
end of love. Therefore intercourse is either not an end at all, or only with a 


: <s : 2 
view to receiving affection.7*° 


Aristotle is actually not especially interested in love (in the sense of desire—the 
term he uses is pwc) for its own sake, and when he does talk about it, it is usually 
within the broader framework of his reflection on @tAia. In the passages dealing 
with erdés, nothing indicates whether he is referring to erotic relations between 
two men or between a man and a woman. On occasion, he also uses the example 
of pederastic love to illustrate certain characteristics of friendship, by analogy or 
by contrast.7°7 Aristotle rarely mentions relations between men as a special kind 
of behavior, but when he does, he never expresses a moral judgment.*°* Sexual 
activity between persons of the same sex is not grouped together or seen as a 
category by Aristotle, and while one of the Problems—which was not written by 
Aristotle but in all likelihood by one of his students—inquires “Why is it that 
some men enjoy being acted upon sexually (appodtotaCopevot) whether or not 
they also enjoy being active?”, the point is not to discuss sex between men, but 
rather to identify what is tied to nature and what is tied to habit in the desire to 
be sexually passive.7* 

For Aristotle, pia and erds are not mutually exclusive, and an amorous rela- 
tionship between an erastés and erdmenos can develop into a strong friendship.?*° 
Because the highest form of erds is one oriented toward @tAia, one can con- 
clude that the quality of erés is based on the same criteria that govern human 
accomplishment, i.e., the realization of happiness through virtue. The sex of 
the partners is thus not an essential criterion in Aristotle’s conception of love or 
friendship. What matters about each of the partners is their social status and their 
personal qualities. In the Nicomachean Ethics?" Aristotle discusses the case of a 


236 Prior Analytics, 2.22, 68a40—b7. See Price 1989 and Sihvola 2002. 

237 For instance, Rhetoric, 1.11, 1307b15—29; Nicomachean Ethics, 8.3, 1156a31—b6; Eudemian Eth- 
ics, 7.3, 1238b35—40. For other references and an analysis of the passages see Price 1989, pp. 
236-249. The very famous passage in Nicomachean Ethics, 7.5, 1148b15—9a20, presents problems 
of interpretation, but it does not deal with male “homosexuality” in a general way (see Dover 
[1978] 1989, p. 169; Winkler 1990, p. 69; Sihvola 2002, p. 217). 

238 Aristotle discusses the sexual behaviors of the Cretans (2.10, 1272a22—25), of the Celts (2.9, 
1269b24—25), and of warrior peoples in general (2.9, 1269b28). In Politics 2.10.9, 1272a, Aris- 
totle postpones answering the question of whether the Cretan lawgiver’s approach—i.e., en- 
couraging same-sex male relations in order to keep overpopulation in check—is a good one. 

239 Problems, 879a36 (trans. J. Winkler, in Winkler 1990). For commentary on this passage of 
Problems, see Dover [1978] 1989, pp. 169-170 and Winkler 1990, pp. 66-69. 

240 Nicomachean Ethics, 8.4, 1157a3—-13. 

241 Nicomachean Ethics, 8.8, 1158b10—1159a12. 
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friendship between two persons of unequal status, whether from a social or eth- 


” 


ical point of view: this is what he calls “friendship between unequals,” where 
the inequality is to a certain extent absorbed and reduced by “proportional 
equality,” i.e., the inferior person must give more affection to his friend who 
is superior in status, in order to restore a form of equality. But although Aris- 
totle’s conception of @iAia mostly takes into account social status and personal 
qualities, and what he says can often be applied just as well either to relations 
between men or to relations between spouses, the philosopher never mentions a 
case of a relationship between women, either in the context of friendship or in 
the context of love. 

In his treatises on nature and living things, Aristotle more than once asserts 
that the female body is inferior, but this biological inferiority is barely taken into 
consideration in the Politics*4*: the major differences between man and woman 
fall into the domain of ethical and political virtues. Women are different from 
men in that they are incapable of political decision-making followed by action 
and guided by prudence,” essential qualities for attaining philia at the level of 
the city and collective life. However, within the confines of the family, Ar- 
istotle gives women a political function of sorts, for within that sphere their 
decision-making capacities are managed by the husband, the head of the fam- 
ily: Aristotle uses the political system of aristocracy as a model for the relation 
between dominant and dominated spouses.7** Within the strict confines of the 
family, women engage in one form of political activity: living indoors, they look 
after what is in the oikos and are in charge of raising children. Within this 
context, women may also maintain a bond of @tAia with their husbands. Indeed, 
friendship is the essential bond in the family, between spouses and between gen- 
erations.”*° Since men are superior to women, this @uia is a friendship between 
unequals, but the inequality is resolved in the couple through ties of reciprocity 
and exchange, when each party carries out the tasks that fall to them by nature, 
thus complementing one another.7*” This friendship within the couple, based 
primarily on pleasure and utility, can also be a virtuous friendship if the two 
spouses are of high moral character.?** For the philosopher, marriage provides 
the conditions for a happy life through a shared bond of affection with the goal 
of the common good, as well as being a reproductive union. As Sihvola points 


242 See the study by Fortenbaugh on women and slaves in Aristotle (1977, especially p. 137). 

243 Politics, 1.13, 1260a13: 16 BovAEvTtIKOv... &kvpov. A woman’s will is “impotent” while a child’s 
is “imperfect.” Aristotle presents the ethical differences between man and woman in Politics, 
1.5, 1254b13—-14 and 1.13, 1260a21—24. 

244 Eudemian Ethics, 7.3, 1238b24—25 and Politics, 1.12, 1259b1—10. 

245 See, among others, Economics, 1.3, 1343b—1344b. On the running of the home, see Price 1959, 
pp. 161-178, especially pp. 171-173. 

246 Nicomachean Ethics, 8, 1162a16—17. 

247 Nicomachean Ethics, 8, 1162a22—23 and Politics, 2, 1264b1-6. 

248 Nicomachean Ethics, 8, 1162a24—27. 
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out, Aristotle accords greater significance to family and conjugal relations than 
traditional Greek values do. 

However, this valorization of the conjugal relationship does not lead to a devalu- 
ing of male pederastic relations, or a contrast with other types of practices. For Ar- 
istotle, we can be sure, the point is never to distinguish same-sex and different-sex 
relations, since, as we have already seen, what matters is the individual’s ability to 
direct the erotic relation toward @iAia. We cannot claim, however, that the sex of 
the partners in an erotic relation never matters at all in Aristotle’s reflections on love: 
while the bond of love can connect two men, or a man and a woman, it turns out 
that for Aristotle, it never connects two women. Indeed, because women, except 
within the family (where they are governed by their husbands), do not in and of 
themselves possess the virtues that would enable them to entertain a relationship 
of @iAia with others (men or women), any erotic relations they might pursue with 
other women would be doomed to remain in the sexual sphere (vvetvat), and 
would never be able to reach that state of friendship which Aristotle prizes so highly. 

Thus two men, even though they do not fit the definition of the perfect 
couple (since they cannot reproduce), can still contribute to the common good 
and fulfill themselves as men when they are bound by a great friendship (an 
attainable goal, as they are equipped with the requisite virtues). A man and a 
woman may also enjoy this state of friendship in the specific context of the 
family. By contrast, a relationship between two women is missing the quality 
essential to a couple, just as the mating of the two female doves is unable to fulfill 
the underlying function of animal copulation. 

One might thus propose the following hypothesis: the reason Aristotle never 
mentions relations between women 1s that women cannot engage in the human 
activities that enable a man to fulfill himself, both as a human being and as “a 
political, reasonable animal.” His observation on the behavior of doves reveals 
his awareness of the practice and his perspective on it, which is free of moral 
judgment. Aristotle’s attention to the case of “clear eggs” also shows that the 
philosopher mentions the courting practices of female doves because they have to 
do with what females can produce, not because they relate to “homosexuality.” 
Similarly, the philosopher’s silence on the topic of sex between women is rooted 
in his general conception of women, not in some kind of differentiation between 
types of sexual intercourse (based on an opposition between what is “contrary 
to nature” vs “in line with nature”). Sex identity is thus not entirely trivial in 
Aristotle’s conception of friendship and love. 

The famous passage in the Symposium where Plato singles out the descendants 
of the all-female being is thus not echoed in the work of authors writing at the 
same time or shortly after. The subject is not a philosophical one, but it is because 
Aristotle’s text is philosophical in nature that we can understand his specific rea- 
son for discussing—or, at other points, not discussing—such practices. Thus, it is 
only after we have identified the specific logic belonging to a particular work or 
author that we can begin to approach these texts for what they can tell us about 
the views held by Greek women and men. 
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Texts as indirect documents on attitudes 


During the Archaic period, texts dealing with love between women served as a 
vehicle for a more general discourse of love, within a fictional frame, whether 
the character who says “I”’ is a fictional double of the author (as in Sappho’s melic 
ceuvre), or the author has composed a text destined to be spoken in the first person 
by a chorus of young girls (as is the case for Alcman’s Partheneia), or the poem has 
been written in humorous mode by a poet who says “IT” and who is the “victim” 
of this type of attraction (this is the—more problematic—case with Anacreon). 
In all three scenarios, the form of discourse is a personal one. No discourse pro- 
duced from a narrative stance external to the emotion described was formulated 
during this period, nothing of a legal, moral, or scientific nature; even in the 
texts I have been discussing, no echo of the outside world (no moral gaze or value 
judgement) is perceptible. 

During the Classical period, the only author who discusses sex between 
women, in a brief and theoretical fashion, is Plato. This is the first “external” 
discourse on the subject: the theme is introduced by a speaker who is not person- 
ally affected by the type of relation he is describing. Neither of the two examples 
expresses Plato’s thoughts directly, but, once we have investigated the author’s 
relationship to the character who is speaking them, we can deduce the philos- 
opher’s view of such relations. The Athenian in the Laws must be very precise 
because it is important to prohibit anything that might jeopardize the viability of 
the city; the Symposium, on the other hand, seeks to paint a (more or less) com- 
prehensive picture of human erotic relations. Plato is not a typical representative 
of the Athenians, let alone of the Greeks in general,”*” but often his knowledge 
of the Greek world and the fact that some of his characters echo Greek realities 
or beliefs afford the modern reader a degree of (indirect) access to collective 
representations. 

When it comes to the Laws, as was discussed earlier, the Athenian’s pragmatic 
project must take into account all possible scenarios, leaving no “legal void” that 
might endanger the city’s future through underpopulation or a disruption to the 
inheritance of land: the real world of human behavior that the Athenian must 
take into consideration is the world Plato saw in front of him, the Athenian soci- 
ety of his day. We can see from this that Athenians in the fifth century BCE were 
aware that relations of this sort might exist, even though such relations were not 
included in the usual Greek representations of love and sexuality. 

When it comes to the Symposium, our approach must be a more complex one 
because, as I have shown, the statements attributed to Aristophanes the character 
have an “intermediary” status, since they are simultaneously a final step building 
toward Diotima’s speech and a (loosely faithful) portrayal of the reality of human 
loves. While we may be able to identify Plato’s view of these behaviors (a gaze 


249 On the views most Athenians held about this small philosophical world, see Winkler 1990, 
p. 19: “Athens was a society in which philosophers were often ignored and when noticed were 
easily represented not as authority figures but as cranks and buffoons.” 
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devoid of moral considerations, the inclusion of women), we cannot draw con- 
clusions from the division of humanity into three categories (descending from 
the all-male, all-female, or androgynous being) about the collective attitudes of 
the Greeks, still less about their real practices. However, certain elements can, in 
an oblique way, provide some insight into the Greek perspective. 

The idea of “masculinity” never appears in Aristophanes’ definition of 
“women who are turned toward other women.” On the contrary, as we have seen, 
these women seem to be the most feminine. The subcategory of étatptotpiat, 
among the descendants of the all-female being, is not made up of “tribades” or 
women with a masculine appearance or masculine conduct (in the formation of 
the word, the lexical link with prostitution would tend, instead, to emphasize 
submission and passivity). Furthermore, it is never said that they carry out male 
tasks (Epya), in any field of activity (whether in the context of erotic relations or 
in the social sphere). Another significant point: there is no mention of the male 
sexual organ, and this is true throughout Aristophanes’ speech, even when he 
is describing other erotic behaviors: he speaks twice of aidoia, and in both in- 
stances, the term designates both male and female genitalia.7°” The only point 
where biological difference is noted (in an implicit fashion) is when Aristophanes 
explains one of the consequences of relocating the sexual organs to the front, that 
it enables procreation. The expression is very elliptic and the idea of penetration is 
indicated only by the preposition év (6ta Tod Gppevoc év TH ONAEt). The question 
of the absence or presence of the phallus never arises, not even when discussing 
pleasure or satisfaction: in Aristophanes’ speech, erés is the same for everyone, 
and it is not phallic. As was shown earlier in chart form, what distinguishes the 
women descended from the all-female being from other individuals is their so- 
cial, rather than their sexual, activity. A similar view emerges in the Laws, where 
the criterion for prohibition is based not on the phallus but on procreation. 

These few passages are too brief to allow for generalizing conclusions, but 
what does appear from the two examples is that if the Greeks had viewed women 
who have sex—whether occasionally or consistently—with other women as 
characterized by masculine traits, breaking gender codes, parodying men, “lack- 
ing” a phallus or attempting to remedy this lack, it would seem likely that the 
Aristophanes character, as constructed by Plato, would have echoed those views, 
at least briefly. The passage in the History of Animals where Aristotle does not 
bother to specify which of the two females mounts the other, or which of the 
two conceives the eggs, points in the same direction, a lack of preoccupation 
with sexual roles. Another clue may reinforce this set of assumptions: when texts 
by Greek historians mention women who “masculinize” themselves or adopt 
masculine behaviors, a brief comment by the narrator, in the form of a modal 
adverb, implies, not a condemnation, but a simple observation that women will 


250 In section 190a, the expression aidoia dvo refers to the two sexual organs of each primordial 
being, without distinguishing between the male and female genitalia. In section 191b, Zeus 
relocates the sexual organs without distinction (t& aidoia). 
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never attain the stature of men. However, in these examples women’s motiva- 
tions are noble and worthy of being noted by the historian (generally, they are 
attempting to save their city or its values; in any case, the context is not a sexual 
one). In such times of crisis, and often in the absence of men, when women are 
said to behave like men the observation is intended to be positive: the “mascu- 
line” characteristic translates women’s desire to rise to the level of masculine 
values, for wholly respectable reasons.”°! In comedy, for example in Thesmopho- 
riazusae and the Assemblywomen, women’s vague hopes to take men’s place end in 
failure, but the underlying idea is that women will never be able to equal men, 
not that their desire to “better” themselves is reprehensible. Moreover, when 
Aristophanes presents certain masculine behaviors among women in a comical 
light, there is never any allusion to “masculine” sexual conduct, let alone to 
sexual practices between women. In Greek texts, masculinization is considered a 
form of self-improvement, and it is the fact that the enterprise is doomed to fail 
in the case of women (it is “naturally” impossible for women) that is condemned 
or derided, rather than masculinization as such. It is thus quite consistent with 
attitudes toward gender generally held during the Classical period that Aris- 
tophanes, Plato’s character, does not associate the women descended from the 
all-female being with any masculine traits; quite the contrary, they are portrayed 
as more “womanly” than the others. 

Both these points show a connection between texts from the Classical and 
Archaic periods, and set them far apart from texts produced over the following 
centuries, in which discussions of the masculine or feminine characteristics of 
an abnormal character, the tpiBéc, were frequent themes. On the other hand, 
a central difference in the way relations between women are discussed in Plato 
and in lyric poetry—one which can only be partly explained by the difference 
in genre—is the nature of their vocabulary. The simple, neutral expressions that 


99252 


describe women as “turned (tetpapévat) toward other women and refer to 


the erotic urges (Ep@twv) and the undertakings (tOAUNLA) of women with other 


95 ” . . 
women? contrast with the sensual, impassioned, and amorous vocabulary of 


251 In the History of the Peloponnesian War, Thucydides, recounting the bold and brave behavior of 
the women of Corcyra who supported their husbands during the civil war (by throwing bricks 
and tiles down on the oligarchs), says that they behaved in a fashion that was contrary to their 
nature (mapa pvow, II, 74, 2). The comment is by no means a criticism or condemnation. As 
Winkler states, 


In this case “unnatural” is a term of praise, as the wives transcend their socialized reticence 
and engage in open violence in support of their families’ interests. What we can call Greek 
women’s “socialized reticence,’ Thoukydides terms their “nature,” meaning a conventional 
or expected limitation which they can heroically rise above. 

(Winkler 1990, p. 20) 


Thucydides also notes the positive participation of women in I, 90, 3; II, 4, 2-7; and V, 82, 
6. On this theme, see Loraux 1985. 

252 Symposium, 191e. 

253 Laws, | 636c and VIII 836c. 
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Archaic poetry. Clearly, in the Laws, the lawgiver has little reason to dwell on the 
topic, since he is focused on the transmission of parcels of land. But in the Sym- 
posium, when Aristophanes is defining the category of people descended from 
the all-male being, his lexical range is broad and varied (loaded with connota- 
tion and winks). The lexically impoverished description of the second category 
of current human nature most likely relates to an extratextual context. Unlike 
what he did in his whimsical description of primordial humanity, Aristophanes 
must paint a more realistic picture of “current human nature”; if he uses such 
concise and neutral expressions, it is no doubt because it was not habitual to use a 
broader lexical field to discuss the theme at the time. The use of more expressive 
terms would have stood out as unusual or anachronistic to the audience of the 
Symposium, and might even have hindered the verisimilitude of Aristophanes’ 
system. We are quite far from the monstrous, menacing hypotyposes of certain 
texts from the second century CE, and just as far removed from the expressive 
sensuality of Sapphic verse. 

Furthermore, anticipating what Roman period texts will go on to reveal, 
let us note that although Achilles and Alcestis are mentioned by Phaedrus in 
the Symposium to illustrate the force of erés (between men, between a man and 


a woman),”>* 


the theme of relations between women emerges in the speech of 
a character who makes no such reference to traditional literary or religious mo- 
tifs.?°° Generally speaking, there was no tendency at the time to link the theme 
with historical or mythological figures familiar to Greek culture. Of course, 


this does not tell us anything directly about popular language and real life, but 


? 


such neutral vocabulary and the absence of “social images’—historical, fictional, 
or mythological figures that the collective imaginary would associate with the 
theme—in Classical period literature or iconography does suggest that same-sex 
female relations were not considered problematic. Same-sex female relations are 
not a cause for concern because they have no impact on social or political life; 
they are not represented in erotic imagery because there can be nothing sexual 
without the masculine; they are not laughed at because they do not threaten 
power or male supremacy in any way: the wishful thinking of a Praxagora or a 
Lysistrata are comical because, adopting the ways of men, they attempt to per- 
form in the male arena, whereas women who make love together do not infringe 
upon anything, in either in the social or the symbolic domain. 

For this reason, we may shed some doubt on Dover’s view that the Greeks 
of the Classical period considered this a taboo subject, and that their silence 


256 


expresses male anxiety” about an attitude that is threatening for men, that 


254 Symposium, 179b—-180a. The two mythological figures are mentioned again, in a different vein, 
by Diotima in section 208d. 

255 On the notable Orphic influences in Aristophanes’ speech and its difference from the other 
speeches, see Brisson 1998, p. 43 sq. 

256 Dover, [1978] 1989, pp. 172-173. 
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devalues the phallus.”°” If the idea of a sex life between women was resented as 
an aggressive invasion of the sphere reserved for men, surely the Greeks would 
have done more than simply keep quiet about it, and we would have at least a few 
documents to support that interpretation. Moreover, fear of a threat to the phal- 
lus is a theme that never appears in association with relations between women, 
in the Archaic, Classical, or Hellenistic periods. Nothing in the texts reveals any 
interest at all in the modus operandi of sex between women, or in a differentiation 
between partners where one female partner would take the place of a man. Dover 
refers to a certain fear as “male,” but there is no such thing as natural, ahistor- 
ical “male anxiety”; it is up to the historian to argue for the construction of a 
particular gender trait, and the assertion will not mean much unless it rests on at 
least some evidence. If we were to speak of anxieties related to sexuality during 
the Classical period, it would be more to the point to raise the issue of birthrate, 
which is closely linked to the issue of land inheritance: this was indeed a central 
concern, if not an obsession, for the Greeks, as the texts bear witness (the Athe- 
nian in the Laws proposes the prohibition of all same-sex relations in order to 
maintain the birthrate; in the Politics, Aristotle discusses Cretan measures that 
favor sexual relations between men in order to avoid overpopulation). 

Far from seeing relations between women as a cause for fear or the crystalli- 
zation of anxieties, Greek men display a marked lack of interest in such relations, 
and the silence of the Classical period is better explained by the way women were 
perceived in general, rather than as a specific rejection of their sexual relations 
with one another. For example, when Aristotle mentions the Cretan measures 
for preventing excess births, he only discusses the possibility of sex between men, 
without mentioning that women are not encouraged to do the same thing.?°* For 
Aristotle, first of all it is men who create children, women being mere recepta- 
cles, and secondly, sexual activity is a male prerogative. The exclusion of women 
(except when a man is present) from the field of the sexual in Greek representa- 
tions is thrown into relief by Aristophanes’ division of humanity into categories. 
Plato’s text is particularly valuable in this regard because, in addition to being a 
rare source on the subject, it helps to explain why the other texts are silent. From 
the outset, the philosopher gets rid of the Greek concern with birthrate through 
the permeability of the different categories (Some men descended from the all- 
male being get married, as do certain women descended from the all-female be- 
ing) and he considers it necessary not to exclude from the sphere of erds relations 
between women, a category of conduct not recognized as such by society but 
which exists in reality through practices and, negatively, through representations 
(insofar as it is excluded from other types of sexual relations). He marks the actual 
existence of such relations by mobilizing the category of women descended from 


257 Dover 2002, p. 226. With respect to comedy, Dover believes the theme causes such anxiety 
among the Greek audience that comic authors had no choice but to remain silent (Dover 2002, 
p. 227). 

258 Aristotle, Politics, 2.10.9, 1272a. 
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the all-female being, and explains its minimal importance to the social sphere by 
showing its lack of impact there (it is the only category of the three that is not as- 
signed any particular social role). What we have, then, is not a discourse directly 
dealing with sex between women, but a discourse on Greek representations of 
these relations: by discussing what most Greek texts silence, Plato highlights the 
assumptions that govern the construction of the ancient categories of erés. 

Silences, just like the rare texts and images passed down to us from the Clas- 
sical period, are thus not entirely barren of information: they give us access, 
in a small way, to collective perceptions during the fifth and fourth century. 
Above all, they show just how crucial it is to distinguish between the discourse 
on sex between women during the Classical Greek period and the discourse of 
the Roman era. The distinction between partners based on the active/passive 
model and the accusations of masculinization that will be so prevalent later are 
not fopoi of classical Greek discourse on sex between women. These silences and 
the rare texts also show that the treatment the Greeks reserved for sex between 
women was different from all other forms of sexual relations: a type of female 
pre-homosexual category is formed, which is set apart from other categories not 
because it relates to same-sex relations (these relations are never included in the 
encompassing category of “homosexuality”), nor because they are unconven- 
tional or anticonventional relations that arouse social condemnation (as the Laws 
demonstrates), but simply because the relations involve two women. 

One might object that Aristophanes (Plato’s character) discusses these rela- 
tions on the same ontological plane as other forms of erotic relations. But if Plato 
discusses these behaviors in two of his works, it is because, in both projects, he 
must look beyond appearances to distinguish what is real from what is merely 
represented (sex between women, because it is non-reproductive, is a threat to 
the city of the Laws; such sexual relations are part of the Greek reality at which 
Aristophanes’ etiological narrative, in the Symposium, must ultimately arrive). 
Plato’s conception of what is true includes relations between women, and he con- 
siders they must be included in a dialogue dealing with erés. The Platonian sphere 
of erds is thus broader than commonly-held conceptions, and this is no doubt due 
to Plato’s different views on women. 

During the Classical period, many distinctions at work in the social and moral 
evaluation of sexual relations do not take into account the sex of one of the two 
partners (the presupposition—always implicit—being that one of the partners is 
necessarily male); instead, they consider a host of other factors (social status, the 
specific modalities of the sexual relation, gender-conforming or non-conforming 
behavior). However, for the category encompassing relations between women 
(which for the sake of clarity I will call category A), the biological sex of both part- 
ners is the essential factor that distinguishes the category from the other category 
(which I will call B) that encompasses all other forms of sexual behavior. Unlike 
Category B, Category A is homogenous, at various levels: the partners are not dis- 
tinguished from one another, and no moral distinction is made between relations 
between women that would be considered morally acceptable (according to such 
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criteria as the social status of the partners, etc.) and those that would not. If A does 
not belong to B, if the criteria governing the organization and classification of 
different forms of erotic relations in B are not pertinent for A, this is because sex 
between women is considered outside the social and sexual domain of erés. 


Play and humor in the Hellenistic period 


After a silence of a century or so, an allusion to erotic relations between women 
turns up during the third century BCE, in a literary genre quite different from 
the philosophical and political context in which such relations were discussed 
during the fourth century, and also quite different from the melic poetry where 
the theme was explored during the seventh and sixth centuries: an epigram by 
Asclepiades. A few years before, a version of the myth of Kallisto had been staged 
in Athens. Asclepiades’ poem was included in Meleager of Gadara’s anthology of 
epigrams, The Garland, which dates from the first century BCE. 


Asclepiades the poet-character and his loves 


Asclepiades of Samos, born around 340-330 BCE, was one of the first authors to 
compose erotic epigrams. He lived during the first part of the reign of Ptolemy 
II Philadelphus; it is believed that he spent much of his life in Samos and that he 
went to Alexandria. He was a well-known poet, held in high esteem: Theocritus 
was a great admirer of his work, and Callimachus composed epigrams modeled 
on his poems. He died during the 260s scr, having made a considerable contri- 
bution to the success of the epigrammatic form. Very few modern commentators 
have focused their studies specifically on Asclepiades’ euvre, and his epigrams 
have generally been read and analysed in the wider context of the collection 
through which they have been passed down to us, the Palatine Anthology, and thus 
through the prism of later authors, including his many imitators. However, it is 
important to understand the text that mentions same-sex female relations in its 
original context, especially because the poem is extremely short. 


Epigram V. 207 and the poetic oeuvre of Asclepiades 


The golden age of the epigram began in Asclepiades’ day and lasted through the 
first century BCE, and it was such a success that it became the characteristic form 
of Hellenistic poetry. In the beginning, an epigram?*? was simply an anonymous 
inscription on an object, a monument, or a tombstone. During the Archaic and 
Classical periods, it was made up of standard formulas associated with particular 
situations (an offering to a god, thanks or acknowledgments, funerary epigrams). 


259 As Laurens states it, the most inclusive definition is “a brief form, closed in structure, whose 
preferred meter is the distich” (Laurens 1989, p. 25). On the difference between the Latin and 
the Hellenistic epigram, see Laurens 1989, p. 98 sq. 
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Until the end of the Classical period, epigrams tended to be anonymous (those 
attributed to famous authors such as Euripides and Plato are rarely authentic). 
The epigram became a true poetic genre during the third century BCE: its distin- 
guishing characteristics are its extreme brevity and the variety of meters, dialects, 
and styles employed (use of the elegiac distich spread during the Classical peri- 
od).7 At this point the epigram became identified as part ofa particular author’s 
euvre; it might be commissioned for various types of official or private occasions, 
or might be a poetic work detached from any kind of practical obligation or 
specific event. The fictional epigram flourished during the Hellenistic period. It 
often preserved the discursive form that characterized inscriptions, where text 
engraved in stone carries the marks of orality: the text is expressed in the first 
person (or in the third person serving as the first person) by a particular speaker 
(the tomb, the deceased, the person making the dedication, the ex-voto object) 
who is speaking to a particular addressee (the passer-by, the god). The form 
then developed through imitation, parody, ironic responses, and intertextual ef- 
fects (allusion to canonical models, repetition plus innovation, etc.). As Cameron 
states, during the Hellenistic period the epigram was “the new sympotic genre 
of the ape=e! Asclepiades of Samos’ work belongs to this humorous, playful, yet 
erudite trend. 

It is very likely that Asclepiades also wrote hymns and lyric and choliambic 
works, but apart from a few brief fragments, all we have of his work is about 
forty epigrams, handed down through a succession of compilations. At the very 
beginning of the first century BceE, Meleager of Gadara compiled a “garland” 
(oté@avoc) of epigrams, bringing together works on a variety of themes by more 
than forty-seven authors from very different times and places (from the sixth 
century BCE through to Meleager’s own day, and from Greece to Syria). Vari- 
ous elements suggest that Asclepiades, Posidippus, and Hedylus were in contact 
with one another (personally or professionally, and possibly through corre- 
spondence), and that epigrams by the three authors were collected, perhaps by 
Hedylus of Samos himself, in a collective work titled L@pdc (“accumulation” or 
“heap’”). Both compilations (one being included within the other) were then in- 
cluded in two other compilations, which appeared much later and were far more 
extensive: the collection assembled by Constantine Cephalas in the tenth century 
was reproduced in an edition known as the Palatine Anthology, a copy produced 
some fifty years after the original; the Planudean Anthology, mostly derived from 


260 The existence of anthologies including both “real” and “fictional” inscriptions was only possi- 
ble when “the inscription becomes literature, at least partly, and when literature takes on some 
of the essential features [...] that characterize inscriptions” (Laurens 1989, p. 35). 

261 Cameron, [1981]1995, p. 76. 

262 Posidippus lived during the first half of the third century. The publication of about a hundred 
epigrams found in a mummy case in Milan (P.Mil Vogl 1295) has enabled a better knowledge 
of the poet. Hedylus lived in the mid-third century and only three of his epigrams appear in 
the Greek Anthology. On the possible contact between the three men, see Gutzwiller 1998, 
p. 120 and Cameron 1993, pp. 369-372. 
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the Cephalas collection but a little shorter (certain pederastic epigrams were 
dropped), is handwritten and dates from 1301. 

Asclepiades’ epigrams, which were grouped together alongside epigrams by 
other poets in Meleager’s Garland, were divided up by Cephalas in the Palatine 
Anthology, which is organized according to a different set of criteria. Research 
carried out during the nineteenth century that sought to identify the origi- 
nal content and form of Meleager’s Garland reached the following conclusion: 
contrary to what had long been believed, the epigrams were not classified in 
alphabetical order, as in the Garland of Philip, but according to criteria based 
on theme and form (an original and its variations; pairs; a unifying theme). 
Cephalas separated some of these coherent sets to suit his own classification cri- 
teria, but he followed Meleager’s ordering for the groups of epigrams distributed 
across his work. Cameron has concluded that the Garland was probably made 
up of four rolls, grouping the epigrams by theme: erotic epigrams, dedicatory 
epigrams, funerary epigrams, and finally epideictic epigrams. The epigrams by 
Asclepiades that have been passed down to us mostly belong to the erotic group: 
they appear mainly in books V and XII of the Palatine Anthology and are included 
in the section devoted to epigrams on love and sympotic epigrams in Meleager’s 
Garland.2° 

The epigram we are concerned with appears in book V of the Palatine Anthol- 
ogy, which contains all the erotic epigrams, with the (approximate*™) exception 
of those that were pederastic in theme. The epigrams long referred to as “heter- 
osexual” and “homosexual” (it would be clearer to speak of “the love of men for 
women” and “the love of men for men”) were first placed in the same section in 
Meleager’s Garland—in one of the four original rolls Cameron discusses. While 
these were eventually separated (much later), we still find, in the two books 
devoted to epigrams on love, long sequences of epigrams (V, 134-215 and XII, 
37-168) that most probably preserve the order they were given in Meleager’s an- 
thology edited in the first century BcE, which itself most probably incorporated 
an earlier compilation. 


263 Cameron (in Cameron 1993) has investigated the anthologies’ long and complex process of 
compilation and selection. For the compiling and publication of the Garland (between 101 and 
89 BCE), see Cameron 1993, pp. 19-33 and 49-56; also see Gutzwiller’s summary of the state of 
research (Gutzwiller 1998, p. 15, n.1). On the contested issue of the Soros, see Cameron 1993, 
pp. 369-376 (appendix V). On the distribution of the epigrams of Meleager’s Garland in the 
Palatine Anthology, see Lenzinger 1965, pp. 64-65, the summary by Gutzwiller 1998, p. 276 sq. 
and pp. 326-327, and Cameron 1993, pp. XVI-XVII. 

264 The distribution across both books of the Palatine Anthology does not follow a rigid rule as 
two pederastic poems appear in book V and a host of poems that discuss women feature in 
book XII. On this point, see Aubreton’s introduction to book XH in Aubreton et al., pp. 
XXVIII to XXXVUI, and Gutzwiller 1998, p. 282. The explanation for the presence, in 
book XII, of poems featuring women is most likely that Cephalas considered names ending 
in -10v to be male names when in fact they are hypocoristic forms of female names (see 
Wifstrand 1926, p. 9). 
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The classifications and selections made by consecutive compilers shed some 
light, not on Asclepiades himself, but rather, in the case of the Garland, on how 
the epigram and its content were perceived two centuries after it was written. 
The technique of “serial writing,” playful variations on the same theme, makes 
each epigram part of a complex intertextual fabric rather than an isolated piece.?™ 
In the case of Asclepiades’ poems, the textual fabric of which they are part was 
often woven after his death. So we must resituate Asclepiades’ work in the con- 
text of its near-contemporaneous integration with a broader work (a personal 
anthology or the Soros)—or in the context of the author’s projective intention that 
it be integrated—and we must constantly compare his work with epigrams by his 
contemporaries. In fact, only Asclepiades’ own epigrams, and possibly those by 
Hedylus and Posidippus, can shed any light on epigram V, 207. 

In book V, out of the twenty-one epigrams by Asclepiades, fourteen appear in 
the well-defined series 134-215 that came from the Garland.7°° The epigram we 
are interested in appears at the end of this series, placed in close proximity with 
other epigrams by Asclepiades that take up different facets of the experience of 
love: Lysidike’s erotic abilities, Cleandros’ blissful love for Nico, the character’s 
admiration for ebony-skinned Didymos, etc. Poem 207 is the only epigram by the 
poet that engages with the theme of two women’s erotic preference for women. 


At Lapua Bitta Kai Navviov sic “Agpoditns 

MOLTEV TOs AUTTIC ODK ENEAOVOL VOLOIG, 

sic 6 étep’ adbtopoaAodow G Ln KaAG. Asondt1 Komp, 
LiGEl TAs KOiTNS Tic Tapa coi PvyYGdac. 


The Samian women, Bitto and Nannion, do not wish to frequent the 
realms of Aphrodite in accordance with her laws, but they desert to other 


practices that are not appropriate. Mistress Kypris, abhor these fugitives 


: 
from your bed.?°” 


This brief poem has been analyzed by a small number of philologists researching 
Hellenistic poetry and, more recently, by scholars working in the fields of wom- 
en’s history or ancient sexuality. With a few exceptions, interest in the poem has 
been relatively modest: the commentaries, which all emerge as part of reflections 
on broader subjects, are invariably brief, positive, and lapidary, but they all draw 


265 Laurens (1989, pp. 89-96) uses the image of a “braid” to describe the multiple thematic and 
formal links woven between the epigrams as they are composed, each in relation to the others. 

266 Epigrams V, 7, 64, and 85 by Asclepiades have been moved and appear in the first section of the 
book, mixed with very different sources, unlike the homogenous series 134-215. 

267 GA, V, 207 = 7 GP. Its attribution to Asclepiades is certain. The text does not present any 
particular editorial issues and there are no variations affecting the meaning except perhaps 
the slight nuance brought by the relative clause @ tm KaAG (3). Gow and Page (1965, p. 46), 
by choosing to not include a comma, observe the ambiguity between a determinative relative 
clause and an explicative relative clause. On this point, see Dover 2002, p. 224. 
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different conclusions. Commentators have perceived the two characters variously 
as real women from Samos, as real courtesans, as real venal women, as debauched 
fictional women representative of real Samian women, or, on the other hand, as 
fictional courtesans, as lesbian women for fictional purposes only, not represent- 


ative of real practices, or simply as women wrongly accused of homosexuality by 


a disappointed lover, or, even more simply, as women who are not prostitutes.7°° 


However, all the commentators see the text as strongly condemning of a par- 
ticular behavior. 


Asclepiades’ hetairai 


In the sociocultural context of the Hellenistic period, when the modest emergence 
of women in the public sphere and a change in the kinds of female characters that 
appear in literary works mark a shift in attitudes toward women, Asclepiades is 
no exception.”°? Cameron’s study on the social profile of the female characters 
in Asclepiades’ work highlights the poet’s particular way of representing women, 
and how it contrasts with the traditional “prostitute/respectable wife” dualism 


268 Knauer (1935, pp. 20-21) connects this epigram to the poem that vividly describes the “eques- 
trian” and erotic skills of the courtesan Lysidike, as Asclepiades’ introduction of the “aischro- 
logical” strand of the Anthology. The women have courtesan names and are two “Tribaden.” 
For Waltz, “they are tribades, of which there were many in Samos” (Waltz 1928, p. 93, n.6). 
For Gow and Page (1965, I, p. 122), Nannion and Bitto are “addicted to sexual perversity.” 
Like Wilamowitz (Wilamowitz-Moellendorf 1913, pp. 72-73, n.3), Gow and Page draw a 
connection between the reputation of women from this island and the birthplace of the “cour- 
tesan Philaenis.” Brooten (1996, p. 42) relies on the commentary of a scholiast (which actually 
dates from the sixteenth century) to read the poem as an attack on the two women; Dover 
([1978] 1989, p. 172) notes the poet’s hostility, as does Pomeroy (1984, pp. 74-75), yet the 
latter stresses the women’s attraction toward one another to prove they are not prostitutes. A 
rather odd logical argument by Shipley (2000, p. 254) proves the fictive nature of characters 
in Hellenistic poetry from the fact that the women are derided by the poet and, consequently, 
are not really homosexual women. Cameron ([1981] 1995, p. 513) regards it as a piece of slan- 
der, intended to preserve the honor of the humiliated narrator. Gutzwiller (1998, pp. 127 and 
132) and Hutchinson (1988, p. 275, n.105) interpret the attack as coming from the character’s 
personal motives, rather than a moral judgment, but they do not take their analysis any deeper. 
More recently, Dover revisited the poem: the women may not have sex together, but they could 
be specialists sought by female clients, thus women in the service of étaipiotpia1; however, 
since Asclepiades mentions fivo women, Dover sees them as a couple. Finally, according to 
Halperin, Asclepiades “voices disapproval of two women who prefer women to men,” but 
there is no evidence that the two women have sex together or are involved with one another: 
the epigram could very well present two women attracted to other women and who are thus 
both tribades. Or if not—though this does not seem to be the preferred reading—this would be 
an exceptional case where the partner was subjected to the same moral evaluation as the tribade 
(Halperin [2000] 2002, p. 75). 

269 On this general shift, see Fantham et al., 1994, pp. 168-169 (they remain cautious about how 
much material improvement occurred in women’s living conditions) and Pomeroy 1984, espe- 
cially p. 71 sq. Regarding the political world, see Carney 1991; on cultural life, see Skinner 
2001, pp. 201-222; on the recognition of female poets, see Gutzwiller 1998 (s.v. Anyte, Nossis, 
Erinna). 
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dominant in Classical period discourse.?’” As Cameron observes, a great many 
philologists, in their readings of the epigrams, merely breathe new life into the 
moralizing commentaries of medieval scholiasts who gloss every female name 
as a “courtesan.” Yet a close reading of the situation in each erotic epigram 
that depicts a woman and a man (the poet or another male character) proves 
that most of the women in Asclepiades’ poems are women who freely control 
their own bodies, who choose their lovers without pressure from society, who 
can fall in love and suffer from the torments of love (just as men do), and who 
are not engaged in any mercenary relationship with their lover. Moreover, 
most of the young women share the common trait of refusing the advances of 
the poet-character—plunging him into despair, and sometimes resentment: one 
young girl the poet tries to persuade “wants to keep her virginity” (this is at least 
the interpretation the rejected lover formulates), Herakleia does not turn up at 
the rendezvous, Hermione warns that it is likely she will love someone else one 


271 Women 


day, Pythias does not open the door, Dorkion dresses up as a boy. 
play an active role in their erotic lives: they are described as in control of their 
sexuality, and Asclepiades never condemns their autonomy. 

While centuries of philological scholarship have presented these independent 
and willful women as debauched and venal, Cameron’s research has led him to 
conclude that although the texts of the period employed the term étaipat to refer 
to women with a history of sex outside marriage, the meaning of the word has 
changed and we must reconsider our translations and interpretations. Indeed, in 
Asclepiades, with just one or two exceptions, none of the female characters has 
the attributes of the prostitute (venality, lubricity), and there is never any ques- 
tion of mercenary exchange between the lovers (male and female). Quite the 
opposite: Asclepiades’ view of male-female relations breaks very forcefully with 
Greek representations from the Classical period. The author openly draws his 
inspiration from works by women (Praxilla, Sappho, etc.) and emphatically cele- 
brates the woman poet Erinna, to whom he gives voice in one of his epigrams”””; 
beyond this, he is one of the few male authors of the Palatine Anthology to have 
given voice to a female character who expresses herself in the first person with 
the same subtlety as the poet-character and lucidly presents her own experience 
of the feeling of love.” 

The especially positive representation of women we find in Asclepiades’ epi- 


grams does not, however, imply a defiant attitude toward love for boys. Generally 


270 Cameron [1981] 1995, pp. 494-519. 

271 V, 85, 169, 158, 164; XII, 161. Cameron’s analyses are all the more convincing because, when 
we stop seeing all “fickle” or free women as prostitutes, the meaning of some of Asclepiades’ 
more problematic epigrams becomes clearer. 

272 VII, 11. 

273 This type of example is extremely rare in the epigram form. For the Garlands of Meleager and 
Philip: V, 8 (attributed to Meleager); V, 120 (attributed to Philodemus); V, 306 (attributed to 
Philodemus); and the epigram by Asclepiades, XII, 153. 
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speaking, as Cameron?”* observes, sex with boys was presented as increasingly 
mercenary in character starting in the Hellenistic period, while representations 
of sex with women were moving away, little by little, from the client/prostitute 
framework. However, that is not the impression of relations between men we get 
from Asclepiades. One epigram—variously attributed to Hedylus, to Asclepiades, 
or to an undetermined author—forcefully declares the superiority of “male erds” 
over “female erds,” but the style, the harshness of tone, and other elements suggest 
that Asclepiades was not the author.?”° In his erotic epigrams, sexual relations 
between men tend to be shown on a plane of equality, with no financial subtext. 
Quite the contrary: for Asclepiades, what distinguishes love between men and 
boys from love between men and women 1s that, when the narrator is directly in- 
volved, his relations with men tend to be described as happier and the attachment 


more reciprocally shared.?”° 


Elegiac fiction 


Everyone agrees that literature has a special and complex relationship to reality: 
even when an author may want to convey an “objective” description of a place or 
monument, the act of writing gives birth to a narrator distinct from the author, a 
narrator whose particular view emerges from an “observation point” that is fixed 
in time and space (or fixed in a fictive time and space): we call this focalization. 
Attempting, centuries later, to reconstruct reality, or even the reality of a fiction, 
is a dangerous exercise. Each text, depending on which literary genre it belongs to 
(among other essential criteria), requires specific analytic tools, and within each text 
there is a barrier of resistance, beyond which first reality, and then the reality of the 
representation, fade out and are replaced by the space of creation and invention.?”” 

The same question arises with respect to the erotic epigram. Cameron’s work 
on particular characters who appear in poems by Asclepiades and his successors 
has shed light on certain links with reality and helped to determine the social 
status of the women within the fiction. Specialists of Hellenistic poetry have also 
looked closely at the poet’s “distance” from the situations he describes, and from 
his narrator: Hutchinson points out the gap between the narrator’s vehemence 
and the detachment of the author, whom he identifies closely with Anacreon, 
and makes the following analysis: “Asclepiades likes to present the extremes of 
his emotions in such a way as to dilute the seriousness of their impact with ad- 
mixtures of absurdity.”?’* Gutzwiller also draws attention to the “appearance” of 
a biographical narrative and observes, as a recurrent motif in the poet’s work, the 


274 Cameron [1981] 1995, pp. 517-519. 

275 Epigram XII, 17 = 37 GP. On issues of attribution, see Gow and Page, I, p. 142 and Aubreton 
et al., p. 7. 

276 See XH, 75 = 21 GP; XII, 105 = 22 GP; XH, 162 = 23 GP; XII, 163 = 24 GP. 

277 On orators’ speeches, see Dover’s clarification, in Dover [1978] 1989, pp. 1-17. 

278 Hutchinson 1988, p. 270. 
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passivity of the lover (who is generally the narrator) as opposed to the culturally 
dominant position of the poet who writes. According to Gutzwiller, the unity 
of Asclepiades’ work, its “most cohesive device,” lies in “an organizing authorial 
presence that sometimes stood at an ironic distance from the persona of the twenty- 
two-year-old lover [the narrator].”?/? 

The most fruitful theoretical work to date on the position of the narrator and 
the complex play of an author’s “I’’s has been done by Paul Veyne, in his study of 
Roman erotic elegy. Many of his conclusions can also be applied to the subject 
we are concerned with here. Veyne says as much himself in the introduction to 
his book, when he emphasizes Roman elegy’s Hellenistic origins: “There had 
already been Hellenistic elegies which sang of love under the fiction of an Ego, 
some of them so short that they are wrongly called epigrams.”?°° The proximity 
between the erotic epigram of the Hellenistic period and what would go on to 
become Roman erotic elegy has also been emphasized by Laurens. And when 
Laurens contrasts the Hellenistic epigram to elegy, the elegy he has in mind is 
Archaic elegy (“[elegy’s] song is the direct—which is not to say candid— 
expression of its subjectivity: prayer, grievance, reflection... This is the exclu- 


sively moral and psychological material of the elegy”?*!) 


; according to him, the 
opposition has precisely to do with tone (moralizing in the Archaic elegy, and 
humorous in the epigram) and with the author’s level of commitment to what 
he says. In Hellenistic epigram and in Roman elegy, the poem is not a direct 
expression of the author’s feelings, nor the outpourings of a sincere and authentic 
“self”: for the epigrammatist, writes Laurens, “his experience of love is artfully 
presented, but for art’s sake, like a pretty subject, with a playful kind of distance, 


. ’ 99282 
an objective detachment.”?*? 


He mentions two specific features of erotic epigrams 
that would invalidate any interpretation of the statement as real or autobiograph- 
ical: first, the “‘wit” that penetrates the text and, by dramatizing any psycholog- 
ical exposition, transforms the situation into a discursive object, one aspect of 
amorous warfare among many others; and second, “the picturesque” that makes 
the poet’s descriptions of amorous experience so lively and so varied. 

Thus erotic elegy, whether short or longer, is not a depiction of reality that 
can be directly used by philologists to reconstruct the life and loves of Asclepiades 
the poet, nor by historians in order to learn how the Greeks experienced their 
amorous disappointments. As Martin states with regards to Roman elegy, “Far 
from recounting a love affair in chronological fashion, from its beginning to its 


279 Gutzwiller draws our attention to the distance between Asclepiades and his character 
(Gutzwiller 1998, p. 139), but does not always apply this reading in her study. 

280 Veyne [1983] 1988, p. 28. Also see Veyne [1983] 1988, p. 41: “Two or three distiches made 
a complete elegy, which would later be called an epigram. A single distich could even be a 
complete poem.” 

281 Laurens 1989, pp. 124-125. 

282 Laurens 1989, p. 57. Bing stresses the importance of the influence of Hellenistic poetry on Roman 
elegiac aesthetics, especially in its new relationship to the written word (Bing 1988, p. 11). 
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end, they [the elegaic poets] constantly cloud the issue and take a perverse delight 
in juxtaposing poems expressing the most conflicting sentiments.”7* According 
to Veyne, the elegy 


does not require its readers to think of some real society. It takes place in a 
fictional world [...] where reality is not referred to except in passing flashes — 
and hardly coherent ones at that. From one page to the next, Delia or Cyn- 
thia may be a courtesan, an adulterous wife, a free woman. Most often, one 
does not know what they are, nor does one care.7°4 
What is most striking in these poems is the combination of profound human feel- 
ing with the authorial distance implied by their richness of imagery and sophis- 
ticated composition. “What our poets say does seem to be the expression of the 
deepest passion. Yet the way it is said belies this appearance: it deliberately lacks 
naturalness.”7° Does this mean the poet composes scenes from which he is entirely 
disconnected, that there is no real referent for the feelings he expresses so well, that 
these heartfelt and moving appeals are not addressed to anyone? No, not at all: in 
Veyne’s words, “elegy is a photomontage of feelings and situations that are typical 
of the uneven life of passion, presented in the first person.” The elegiacs “pur- 
posely straddle two truths at one time, and the one works against the other.” They 
establish “mirror games, sidelong glances, and false naturalness””*° between the 
poet-character (let us call him Ego), the beloved, and the addressee of the poem. 
In this way, the elegiac poet constructs a poet-character, who expresses himself 
in the first person and sometimes carries the poet’s name; what the poet composes 
is “a pseudoautobiographical form of poetry where the poet is in league with his 
readers at the expense of his own Ego.”?8’ Consequently, if we want to have any 
kind of indication of the author’s position with respect to what is said in the poem 
(in the case at hand, his position concerning the behavior of the two women), we 
need to first analyze who Ego is in the entire euvre, what he says, how he says it, 
how the author indicates his position in relation to Ego, what that position is, and 
finally, by deduction, what the author’s position is about Ego’s utterances. 


Portrait of Ego, a smitten lover 


All of Asclepiades’ epigrams are written utterances that present themselves as con- 
versational speech rather than narrative accounts: the markers of orality and the 
markers of spoken discourse (first person, second person, markers of the speaker’s 


283 Martin, in Martin and Gaillard 1990, p. 366. On the link between fiction and reality in elegy, 
see Martin’s very interesting examination (regarding Roman elegy) in Martin and Gaillard 
1990, pp. 357-368. 

284 Veyne [1983] 1988, p. 7. 

285 Veyne [1983] 1988, p. 3. 

286 Veyne [1983] 1988, respectively pp. 36, 14, and 7. 

287 Veyne [1983] 1988, p. 44. 
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stance in relation to his or her statement) tend to be manifest. By undertaking 
a reading of Asclepiades’ ceuvre (apart from those epigrams whose attribution is 


oe centered on its discursive instantiations (i.e., who is the speaker, 


uncertain 
who is the addressee of the fictional speech within the epigram, how does the 
author reveal the identity of speaker and addressee, and what is the nature of the 
utterance 7%), we can identify certain consistent features. 

Among the eight epigrams that are not erotic in theme,””’ five belong to the 
traditional funerary form in which the role of speaker is assumed by the tomb of 
the deceased. But in the other three epigrams, the author plays on the ambiguity 
of the first person and the reader only learns who has been speaking at the very 
end of the poem.?”! Sometimes, the author even introduces an element of sur- 
prise: the identity of the speaker is not what the reader expected. Even among the 
forms that are “set” by tradition, then, Asclepiades likes to play with the rules. 


292 


In the erotic epigrams,~’~ the author employs three discursive systems, one 


much more often than the others. 


— Sometimes Ego is absent from the story and the epigram is spoken, not by 
the character-poet, but by someone—or something—else. This is the case 
with four of the epigrams. There is a parody ex-voto (Lysidike dedicates 
her spur to Aphrodite), a comic dialogue between a master and his slave, a 
speech in which Eros is personified as a lover, and a first person monologue 
spoken by a woman.?” 

— Sometimes, and this is the usual scenario, the speech is uttered by “I,” 1.e., 
Ego, the poet-character who is both the one undergoing the experience of 
love and the one composing the epigrams. The addressees are mainly deities 
(Aphrodite, Zeus and the Erotes), sometimes an inanimate object (the night, 


288 35 epigrams out of the 47 listed by Gow and Page are of certain attribution. Gutzwiller adds 
epigram 6, 752 = 44 GP to her list (Gutzwiller 1998, p. 122), but Cameron regards the attribu- 
tion of this epigram on Cleopatra’s Ring as highly problematic (Cameron [1981] 1995, p. 237). 
However, his analysis of epigram A.P1.68 = 39 GP, combined with the fact Posidippus never 
wrote distiches, leads me to believe the poem should be attributed to Asclepiades (the others 
being either the work of Posidippus or of other authors, unknown but clearly characterized 
by a style that diverges from that of Asclepiades). My examination of the discursive modalities 
thus relates to a corpus of 36 epigrams. 
289 That is to say, we must determine whether we are dealing with an ex-voto (and if so, whether it 


is the person giving the gift who speaks or the object itself), with an epitaph (and if so, whether 
it is the buried person who speaks or the grave itself), or with an erotic epigram (the speaker 
has multiple potential identities, as does the addressee). 

290 Eight out of thirty-six: 27-33 and 41 GP. 

291 In VI, 308 = 27 GP: a votive offering where the mask of Chares is the speaker, but where this 
is only revealed in line 3. In VII, 11 = 28 GP: the text seems at first to be an epitaph (where 
the grave speaks), but the first-person pronoun ultimately reveals that it is Erinna herself who 
is speaking. In IX, 63 = 32 GP, we find the same element of surprise: Asclepiades gives voice 
to “Lyde,” the work by Antimachus. 

292 The twenty-eight erotic epigrams, out a total of thirty-six: 1 to 26 GP, and 39 GP and 42 GP. 

293 V, 203 = 6 GP; V, 181 = 25 GP; XI, 105 = 22 GP; and V, 153 = 3 GP. 
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the lamp, the garlands), the poet himself, or, less frequently, the woman or 
young boy who is the object of Ego’s attention.”°* We are of course not in 
a position to reconstruct a “plausible biography” of a poet who would really 
have experienced everything he announces in his epigrams; the plausibility 
is of a psychological order, and a quite consistent portrait can be assembled, 
based on Ego’s traits in each epigram. 

— Sometimes the first person does not feature and the epigram is presented as 
a little scene, recounted in an objective narrative style. The role of speaker 
seems to be taken on by the neutral voice of some all-knowing, hetero- 
diegetic narrator. This is the case with five epigrams.””> However, in several 
of these poems, addresses to deities—subtle markers of the speaker—are 
placed at the end of the poem and lead the reader to reinterpret what had 
appeared to be an objective speech; it may now be read instead as an appeal 
to the gods, a eulogy (by means of a depiction of love), or a request. Two ep- 
igrams (V, 153 and V, 207) out of five are a particular form of this scenario, 
and a fairly consistent portrait of Ego emerges. 


Ego is twenty-two years of age and his name is Asclepiades. His life is all about 
the pleasures of the symposium, as he states in a programmatic epigram (V, 64), 


and love. However, these epigrams do not celebrate the qualities of the lover 


296 


or the table companion. With just one exception,~”” these epigrams are Ego’s 


discourse on how the state of being in love affects him. As mentioned earlier, 
the women he presents are described as being intentional and not submissive, in 


control of their own love life. As regards boys, he gives few details, but nothing 


in the poem suggests that the relation Ego hopes for actually takes place.??” In 


general, Ego presents himself as the passive victim: of those who are the objects 


298 


of his love,~”° of the gods, of natural elements, of Eros. If Ego, the smitten lover, 


mentions an action of his own, it is merely a reaction, one which illustrates his 
powerlessness: drunk and frozen to the bone, he cries at the door, begs the gods, 
or asks for revenge. His epigrams are the intimate story of his experience, of the 
repercussions for him of other people’s actions, rather than an account of his ac- 
tivities and exploits in the field of love. Despite his disappointment and sadness, 
Ego does not pass moral judgment on the person who refuses his attentions: 


294 Epigram XII, 50 belongs to this category; the epigram is presented as the statements of com- 
panions at the symposium and the receiver is Ego: it is in fact an exhortation addressed by Ego 
to himself. 

295 V, 153 = 3 GP (Nikarete loves Cleophon: the ravages of love); V, 169 = 1 GP (the celebration 
of love); V, 207 = 7 GP (the two Samian women); XII, 161 = 20 GP (Dorkion); XI, 163 = 24 
GP (the happy loves of Eubiotos and Cleandros). 

296 In V, 85 = 2 GP, the poet attempts to seduce and convince a young girl. 

297 Ego is not personally involved in the successful relationships with men that he describes (XII, 
163 = 24 GP and XII, 105 = 22 GP). 

298 From a grammatical point of view, Asclepiades is often in an object position and the woman in 
a subject position. 
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we are a long way from what Roman satire will become, and also a long way 
from the epigrams of Meleager and Strato, which sometimes mock and denigrate 
their contemporaries. Ego, for his part, shows no interest either in other people 
or in society: his words are addressed to the gods or to symbolic objects, and his 
sole subject of preoccupation is himself. 

How does Asclepiades look at his homonymous character, this young man 


. : . eae e) 
who invites everyone to make the most of life and of living,?”” 


who passionately 
loves boys and women ... but who inevitably wanders alone at night, abandoned 
and betrayed? Asclepiades no doubt regards him with compassion and sympathy, 
with a wink to the reader, but also with irony, as is illustrated by the recurring 
predicament in which Ego finds himself. Only by reading all of the epigrams 
together—the “anthology” of Asclepiades’ auvre—are we able to establish a por- 
trait of the character, a portrait to which each poem contributes, like the brush- 
strokes of an Impressionist painter. Ego is at once too naive to learn from his 
experience, extremely ineffectual when asking for revenge, and especially pitiful 
when he wishes to transfer to the other person the pain the other person has 
inflicted on him. Ego pursues the same erotic situations, just as doggedly as the 
poet writes and rewrites the same stories in his poems. 


Two Samian women 


Everything would suggest, therefore, that the episode involving the two Samian 
women is just one more (unhappy) event among all the others, in Ego’s jour- 
ney along the rocky path of love. However, in his erotic epigrams, Asclepiades 
scarcely mentions his characters’ geographic origins or the city or region in which 
the actions take place.°°” This is not surprising for, as we have already seen, the 
outside world (be it geographic or human) is absent from Ego’s world, his main 
subject matter being himself. Should the case of Bitto and Nannion, whose place 
of origin is mentioned in the opening words of the first line (ai Lato Britt Kai 
Névviov), be considered an exception? It should be noted that the place is not a 
neutral one, as Samos is Asclepiades’ own birthplace. So this geographic detail— 
while perfectly objective in itself—turns out to relate to its enunciator: far from 
being interested in other people, Ego draws everything back to himself, and it is 
no coincidence that the only mention of a geographic place refers to the poet’s 
origins. The adjective XGpto1 can thus be read, by the informed audience of the 
day, as “they come from Samos, like myself”: from the very first lines we leave 


the sphere of narrative to enter the sphere of spoken discourse.°"! 


299 “In Acheron, maiden, we will be no more than bone and ashes,” in V, 85 = 2 GP. 

300 And if we consider all of Asclepiades’ epigrams together, there are only two other instances in 
which a geographic place is mentioned, and one is in a funerary epigram, not as a marker of 
place but as a marker of identity (VH, 217: “Archeanassa of Colophon”). 

301 Thus, we cannot take this as providing information about where Asclepiades was located when 
he composed the epigram. 
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While in the first distich the grammatical marker for the first person does not 
appear, the address to the goddess Aphrodite, dsondvti Kbzpt, and the imperative 
lticet in the second distich, imply the existence of a speaker who is not external to 
the statement he utters (the imperative and the vocative imply the existence of the 
first person). This intervention contradicts the apparent objectivity of the first distich 
(and confirms the role of the modalizer*’? and of the adjective Lépum). Ego is also 
very partial to addressing the higher powers and appealing to the gods: he reminds 
Zeus that they share the condition of lovers and requests his support; he addresses his 
most pathetic pleas to the garlands, to the night, and to the Erotes, whom he invokes 
alongside Aphrodite.>”? Similarly, in the last line of the poem, the speaker beseeches 
the goddess to punish the two women: ptioel Tag PUYddac. But the wish for revenge 
and the appeal to the gods to inflict suffering are also typical ways for Ego to display 
his pain: in other epigrams, he beseeches the lamp to punish a woman who did not 
come to the rendezvous, he appeals to Zeus and to the night to make the one who 
refuses to open their door to him experience the same rejection.*°* All these ele- 
ments lightly dotted through the epigrams bring the reader to recognize Ego as the 
homodiegetic speaker hidden behind the heterodiegetic speaker.°*° 

This analysis of the discursive modalities of epigram V, 207 shows that it 
belongs in the intermediary category of epigrams that appear to be objective 
narratives but that subtle markers of the enunciation show to finally belong to a 
subjective point of view. And due to its status as discourse, 1.e., an enunciation 
in which the speaker is involved, the condemnation of the two women can no 
longer be read as a gnomic statement or moralizing maxim concerning certain 
sexual behaviors, but should instead be read in light of the reasons and feelings 
that prompt the speaker, i.e., Ego, to express himself in this way. 

The recurring elements of the situations described in those epigrams where 
Ego speaks in the first person are as follows (certain epigrams comprising a single 
distich only include the first element and are encomiastic; most of the double 
distiches include all three elements): 


1 He presents his beloved (male or female), the object of his desire, his love, or 
his admiration. 


302 Modalizers define the attitude of the subject of the enunciation vis-d-vis his utterance, and 
more specifically the way he nuances it or effects it. The geographic term “Samian (women)” 
manifests the presence of the speaker, i.e., Ego, in the utterance. 

303 Request of clemency addressed to Zeus: V, 64 = 11 GP and V, 167 = 14 GP; plea to the gar- 
lands: V, 145 = 12 GP; plea to the Erotes: XII, 166 = 17 GP; questions to the Erotes: XII, 46 = 
15 GP; simple address to Aphrodite: V, 153 = 3 GP; V, 158 = 4 GP and in ex-voto V, 203 = 6 
GP; simple address to the Erotes: V, 162 = 8 GP. 

304 Plea for revenge: to the lamp, V, 7 = 9 GP; to the night, V, 164 = 13 GP; the wish to inflict 
suffering addressed to Zeus (at Moschos’ door), V, 167 = 14 GP. 

305 The notion of heterodiegetic or homodiegetic narrator is a more operational distinction than the 
opposition between first person and third person: it defines the narrator’s status by the way he or 
she relates to the story. A heterodiegetic narrator is a narrator who is absent from the story he or 
she is telling; a homodiegetic narrator is present, as an actor, in the story he or she is telling. 
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2 He explains why he is unhappy or disappointed. 
3 He supplicates a deity or a symbolic object, asking either for mercy (for him- 
self) or some form of punishment (to fall upon the other party). 


Poem V, 207 plays with this recurring structure, which Asclepiades assumes his 
learned audience will be familiar with. In the Palatine Anthology (which retains, 
to some extent, the sequence in which the poems appeared in previous collec- 
tions), the epigram we are concerned with appears after most of the epigrams in 
which Ego speaks of his situation as a lover and, because books XII and V of 
the Palatine Anthology originally only constituted one book, probably also after 
several epigrams concerning boys. In book V, the epigram follows fifteen other 
epigrams (to which, according to the chart established by Gutzwiller, we should 
add seven others moved by Cephalas to book XII). The audience knows Ego and 
his idiosyncrasies by now, and is sufficiently clued-in to see what is going on even 
when only one of the three elements is made explicit. In this poem, two women 
are mentioned and they are not interested in men; a demand for revenge is vi- 
olently uttered and addressed to Kypris and, furthermore, the two women are 
Ego’s compatriots. The reader will have reconstructed the scenario in the light of 
the other epigrams (through intertextuality, in other words) and will have added 
the implicit elements: once again, the love and desire our poet feels finds no re- 
sponse; once again, he suffers from the indifference of the person or persons he 
loves; once again, he addresses the goddess and calls for revenge. 

What sets this epigram apart from the other poems in which Ego finds him- 
self similarly situated is the moment where he lifts the veil from his relationship 
to the people he mentions and his involvement in the situation he describes. 
This slight shift can be explained: this time, unlike in the other scenarios, Ego 
can employ the language of social norms and conventional evaluations (@ pH) 
K0d6)2"° 


in the other epigrams the only possible “rule” is of a private nature—that of love 
9307) 


to justify his aggressiveness and mask his personal motivations. While 


and pleasure (“what is sweeter is when one cloak covers two lovers , in this 


instance Ego refers to public (religious and social) norms (v6uotc). Indeed, what 
could be more tempting for a spurned lover than to look elsewhere, in perfect 


bad faith, for grounds to accuse the one who refuses him of all manner of evils? 


308 


As Dover observes””” (though I will not be drawing the same conclusions he 


does), the language used is particularly aggressive. The lexicon mobilized is that 
of war, a sphere in which desertion (avtopododow, pvyddac) is the most repre- 
hensible and despised of acts; the punishment requested is peculiarly harsh, and 


306 The adjective Kaddg should not be understood here as an aesthetic evaluation (though it 
is translated as “sans beauté” by Waltz 1928, p. 93 and “not beautiful” by Brooten 1996, 
p. 42) but rather as a moral evaluation: “what is proper, what is in line with the norm.” Dover 
demonstrates this very common, if not dominant, meaning of the adjective KaAdc¢ during the 
Archaic and Classical periods (Dover 1974, pp. 69-73). 

307 V, 169 = 1 GP. 

308 Dover 2002, pp. 223-224. 
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Ego adds to this register the lexical field of religion: by asking for Aphrodite’s 
hatred to descend upon the two women, he is truly putting a curse on them. 

But why Aphrodite? In Greek representations, as many have found,*”” there 
is not a strict attribution of men’s love for women to the realm of Aphrodite and 
men’s love for boys to the realm of Eros. Here the expression sic “Appoditys 
@oltav is a euphemism for “to engage in dppodiowg.” Should we see a different 
nuance, as Dover seems to believe when he notes that, in epigrammatic poetry, 
Aphrodite tends to be cited when prostitutes are involved??!" Probably not, if 
only because this nuance never features in Asclepiades’ compositions. What Ego 
“actually” begrudges the two women, using the pretext of social norm and piety, 
is having refused to participate in d@podioww... with him.*!! There is nothing 
unusual about invoking Kypris—Ego often addresses the goddess. What is sur- 
prising is the particularly brutal tone in this epigram: the punishment he wishes 
on the two women is proportional, not to the moral judgment he pretends to 
pass, but to his degree of erotic disappointment. And his disappointment is ag- 
gravated by the fact the two women are from Samos, since Ego might have ex- 
pected a little more consideration from compatriots. Too cowardly to admit—yet 
again—that he finds himself—yet again—the object of indifference, Ego pathet- 
ically takes refuge behind a dogmatic maxim. 

At this stage in our analysis, we can formulate a first observation: in the situation 
which describes Ego just as he “is” within the fiction of the other epigrams—.e., a 
constantly disappointed lover yet inevitably quick to fall in love—Bitto and Nan- 
nion are two women who are not courtesans, who prefer women, and who have 
no interest in Ego. Ego then violently condemns not only the two ingrates, but 
also, by the sententious character of his words, all other women who act as they do. 
While this is certainly a volte-face orchestrated by Ego to save the honor of the hu- 
miliated lover, we can imagine that in “his” reality the character, overcome by suf- 
fering, takes as truth what he has invented to console himself, and actually “thinks” 
that women who love other women are morally reprehensible and deserve Kypris’ 
hate. Here, it is true, a general condemnation is expressed: the poet-character Ego 
brutally attacks women who have sex with other women. 


309 Contrary to what Knauer claims in Knauer 1935, pp. 20-21. See for instance Dover [1978] 
1989, pp. 63-64. 

310 Dover 2002, p. 226. I do not entirely agree with Dover’s analysis of Asclepiades’ representation of 
Aphrodite and Eros (though his analysis may be valid for later poets). Dover bases his analysis on 
V, 161 = 40 GP, which has a double attribution (Hedylus or Asclepiades) and which was probably 
not composed by Asclepiades, and V, 158 = 4 GP, where nothing indicates that Hermione was a 
courtesan. V, 203 = 6 GP, which Dover cites, is the only epigram by Asclepiades that both men- 
tions a courtesan and includes an invocation to Aphrodite (Lysidike herself, and not Ego, performs 
the invocation, in an ex-voto). We can note that Asclepiades also addresses the Erotes when he 
speaks of his affection for a woman (V, 162 =8 GP) and that epigram XII, 17 = 37 GP (Posidippus, 
Asclepiades, or anonymous), cited by Dover, which excludes Eros from men’s love for women, was 
probably not composed by Asclepiades. Moreover, as Winkler shows in his critique of Detienne 
concerning women’s festivals (Winkler 1990, pp. 188-209), the opposition between respectable 
women and courtesans often results from the overly rigid application of a grille de lecture. 

311 On a@podiotg in the sense of “sexual act,” see Dover [1978] 1989, pp. 63-64. 
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From the poet’s gaze to collective attitudes 


Does Asclepiades’ poem echo the author’s opinion on sex between women? Is 
it a direct reflection of what Greek men of the third century thought? Consider 
a reductio ad absurdum: when Ego realizes he has been duped by the “voracious 
Philaenion” who turns out to be a courtesan (she is in fact the only courtesan 
who appears in the epigrams uttered by Ego), his anger and despair are palpable. 
Can we conclude that Asclepiades, the author, condemns prostitution? Clearly 
not.>? Yet some have regarded epigram V, 207 as the expression of Asclepiades’ 
opinion on the subject of relations between women. It is not that the characters’ 
opinions never coincide with those of the author, but in this instance, we must 
take certain precautions before crossing the line between a fictional character 
and the author’s thoughts. These precautions are all the more necessary since 
we are dealing with the genre of elegy, which, let’s remember, is “a pseudoau- 
tobiographical form of poetry where the poet is in league with his readers at the 


expense of his own Ego.”>!9 


Neither monsters nor prostitutes 


The twenty or so epigrams where Asclepiades lets his character speak do not 
present Ego as an exemplum, who would convey the values the author wishes to 
advance as models to be imitated. To be sure, Ego is the poet’s double; he bears 
his name, and Asclepiades completely endorses his determination to believe in 
love in spite of lost illusions, to experience on earth what will no longer be 
possible in Hades. However, when Asclepiades shows him as a pitiful creature, 
drenched by rain, making the same mistakes over and over again, he positions 
himself as an outside spectator and observes his character from a distance, with 
irony, sympathy, and amusement. Asclepiades displays this distance in epigram 
V, 207, where various comic effects make clear that Ego is lying to himself and 
that he acts in bad faith when faced with the two women’s lack of interest in him. 

For the audience, the lover’s condition becomes increasingly ridiculous (even 
though Asclepiades deftly arouses our compassion at the same time). The author 
emphasizes Ego’s compulsion to repeat by maintaining a consistent structure, 
while varying just one element of the scenario each time. It’s the same story 
every time, with a different woman, and, importantly, with a different type of 
woman. “Even a good epigram comes no way near to exhausting the real rich- 
ness of a subject,” writes Laurens, who sees the technique of variation used by 


312 V, 162 = 8 GP. In the fiction of the text, Ego is not repulsed by the idea that she is a courtesan, 
he is simply reduced to despair by the fact that, once again, he has become attached to someone 
who will abandon him. Gutzwiller offers a very convincing interpretation of this poem: to call 
a woman a prostitute is a common accusation, especially when the lover feels betrayed (Gut- 
zwiller 1998, p. 137). On V, 162 = 8 GP, also see Cameron 1981, p. 283 and Cameron [1981] 
1995, 513-514. 

313 Veyne [1983] 1988, p. 44. 
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the epigrammists as “the desire to exhaust the full gamut of possibilities” (the 
variation is not on a formal level, but a form of inventio*"4). “The persistence of an 
invariable element,” he explains, “reveals the multiplicity of situations.” Even so, 
after ten epigrams or so the audience might think Asclepiades has exhausted the 
supply of human types: Ego has met the woman who wants to remain a virgin, 
the woman who does not show up, the woman who hes, the woman or man who 
won't open the door, the fickle girl who can’t say no, the woman who turns out 
to be a courtesan, and the man or woman who simply prefers someone else!?!® In 
V, 207—and there is a real surprise effect here—Ego encounters a type of women 
the reader probably was not expecting: women who love other women. Ego has 
no luck at all, really, does he... And to make matters worse—another comic ef- 
fect of inventio by variatio—there are two of them. Ego has been doubly swindled, 
in circumstances even more humiliating. 

Asclepiades’ description of the situation brings Ego’s bad faith into focus: 
Ego tries to hide behind an objective narrative that would obscure his own in- 
volvement in the affair, but the signs of a subjective point of view show through, 
little by little. Even funnier, for the audience, are the words of condemnation 
Ego pours out, which are self-refuting even as he speaks them. Ego is clutching 
at straws, drawing indiscriminately from widely different lexical fields: military 
language, using the topos of war as a metaphor for love (which Roman elegy will 
later make famous with the expression militat omnis amans), the language of reli- 
gion, and the language of the oikoc (pouty, Seon6vtt are also everyday words), 
to which he adds erotic elements, some of them ambiguous (p~oita&v) and others 
explicit (koitn¢), a vocabulary that veers between the tragic and the trivial.°*!° 
This intertwining of disparate formal and thematic elements completely under- 
cuts Ego’s solemn appeal to the goddess, and shows him in a particularly comical 
light, to a reader who is getting to know him. 

The (erudite) audience of the time might have picked up on another comic 
effect: the implicit reference to a highly erotic poem by Anacreon, whose work 
often served as an inspiration for Asclepiades, both in tone and topic.?!” In this 
poem by Anacreon, which we examined in Part 1 above,?!® the poet is invited by 
Eros to “play” (ovpmaiCetv) with a young girl, who ultimately turns her attention 
toward “another of her own sex,” mp0c¢ 6° GAAnV TIvé (with an ambiguity in the 
final line, which could alternatively be translated as “toward other hair”). As- 
clepiades frequently employs derivatives of maiCew with erotic undertones, and 


314 Variation between different epigrams by the same author or by different authors belongs either 
to elocutio (stylistics and rhetoric), or to inventio. See Laurens 1989, pp. 89-96. 

315 See respectively V, 85, 150, 7, 164 and V, 189, 158, 162, 167. 

316 Knauer 1935, p. 20. 

317 On the significance of Anacreon’s wuvre as a model for certain epigrams in the Greek Anthology, 
see Rosenmayer 1992, pp. 178-190 (Rosenmayer notes thematic parallelisms between 
Anacreon and Asclepiades, but does not cite fr. 358). 

318 Anacreon, fr. 358 Page = fr. 13 Gentili. See text and translation in the section on the Archaic 
period, pp. 43-51. 
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the situation of the disdained, rejected poet (in Anacreon, the young girl loses 
interest in him, Kkatapéu@etat) is the usual situation described in his epigrams. 
Likewise, in both cases, a man confronts the indifference of a woman who prefers 
other women. So there is a strong resemblance between the two poems.*!” 

But with this erudite nod toward a situation already presented in Archaic 
literature, Asclepiades’ epigram offers a significant variatio by imitatio. In Ana- 
creon’s poem the author intends no ambiguity as to the identity of the character 
who says “I.” From the very beginning, it is to him that Eros throws a red ball, 
inviting him to play, and the surprise effect at the end has to do with the young 
girl’s attitude. With Asclepiades, the surprise effect stems from the character’s 
involvement in the situation described, and from an exaggeration effect: there 
are two women. If we entertain the hypothesis that this epigram was inspired by 
Anacreon’s work, we would have an interesting variatio on a model that poses 
problems of interpretation to us today. Asclepiades makes explicit the ambiguity 
of Anacreon’s ending (or at least the ambiguity as he understood it three centu- 
ries afterward), and he plays on another ambiguity, the gaze that a third party 
casts on two women. 

Asclepiades’ humor and his distance from his character can also be seen in 
the contrast he creates between the violence of the address to the goddess, un- 
derscored by effects of exaggeration and amplification, and the personal reasons 
that motivate it. The appeal to the wrath of the gods takes a particularly solemn 
form, and certain aspects of the curse requested by Ego are strongly reminiscent 
of a well-known legend, one of the most brutal manifestations of Aphrodite’s 
curse: the myth of the women of Lemnos, who are afflicted with a foul odor 
for having (here we find the same terms as in our epigram) refused to honor the 
goddess in the way that is fitting. Men then refused to have sex with them and, 
overcome with rage, the women slaughtered them all.°”° Knauer, who is the only 
scholar to have proposed a mythological comparison, establishes a parallel with 
the wrath of Aphrodite that falls upon Laodamia and Protesilaus (because the 
spouses had not correctly observed the religious wedding rituals). However, in 
the case we are concerned with, it seems the situation (desired by Ego) involves 
Aphrodite’s wrath descending upon a group of women (exclusively)—who live 
on an island—as a punishment for profanation toward the goddess committed by 
women (again exclusively). We should add that there was a surge of interest in 
the myth of Lemnos during Asclepiades’ time: Apollonius of Rhodes, though he 
omits the crudest part of the goddess’ punishment, makes a lengthy reference to 
the myth in the Argonautica.>?! An implicit reference to such a myth would not 


319 See Hutchinson 1988, p. 270 and Cameron [1981] 1995, pp. 511-513. 

320 See Dumézil [1924] 1998. So far studies have paid more attention to the reasons for the massa- 
cre of the men than to the reasons for the punishment dealt to the women (which preceded the 
massacre). 

321 The legend of the women of Lemnos: Apollonius of Rhodes, Argonautica, 1, 608 sq. and 
scholia. 
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be out of place in this context, since it describes an exclusionary form of separation 
of the sexes, as is the case here in V, 207. 

But whether or not there is such an allusion to myth, we cannot fail to note 
the explosive passion of Ego’s words. Bitto and Nannion must be exceptionally 


. ; ‘ ; : yy) 
beautiful and desirable to arouse a reaction of such intensity,>7? 


they must be 
worthy rivals of the seductive Hermione, Herakleia or Nico, of the young man 
who makes him shed so many tears, even of Didymos, the mere sight of whom 
makes Ego melt like wax near a flame. What we can conclude from this vari- 
ation of one element within a fixed-form scenario is that Asclepiades places all 
the individuals on Ego’s long list of beloved or desired beings on an equal foot- 
ing. Despite what many have argued, this poem by Asclepiades does not attack 
homosexual women, and if anyone is being mocked in the epigram it is most 
definitely Ego. I am not arguing that Asclepiades produces a speech in defense 
of these practices, but simply that nothing, in his representation of women and 
of relations between women, held him back from speaking of them as a possible 
variatio, a female “type” like any other. Just as the epigrams principally focus on 
the repercussions for Ego of his amorous disappointments, Asclepiades’ discourse 
on the two women is a discourse on an outside gaze cast upon them. And in 
this discourse on the “outside gaze,” it is not inconceivable that the poet chose 
to highlight an aspect of conventional Greek discourse on such women (@ LI} 
KQAG), not to challenge the foundations of society’s representations of sex, but 
perhaps to suggest other, more hidden reasons: perhaps there were sometimes 
more disreputable motives behind condemnations invoking the laws of nature, 
tradition, or religion. 

The interpretation of the poem as a slander Ego utters against two respectable 
women might lead us to say—since the audience of the time must have been 
able to understand Ego’s flourish—that it was among the habits of Greek men 
to label women they desired, but who refused their advances, as homosexual.°”* 
Nothing in the texts of the Classical and Hellenistic periods confirms such a 
cultural attitude, not even in comedy. But supposing it were the case, the (fic- 
tional) nonhomosexuality of these two (fictional) women would demonstrate— 
through negation—the existence of many (real) homosexual women, recognized 
by Greek men, for it would have been possible for Asclepiades’ audience to easily 
understand the attitude of the humiliated man: these two are not for me, but 
there are plenty more fish in the sea... Whatever the case may be, that is, whether 
or not the two women are “really” inclined toward other women, Asclepiades’ 


322 Hutchinson 1988, Cameron 1995, and Gutzwiller 1998 note the personal involvement of the 
poet-character in the epigram and the personal reasons motivating his desire for revenge, but 
do not draw conclusions (their subject of study leads them elsewhere). 

323 According to Shipley (2000, p. 254) the text is not representative of the practices of the An- 
cients because Ego falsely accuses the two women; Cameron ([1981] 1995, pp. 512-513) takes 
it as an accusation by an aging man hoping to save face. Cameron speaks of an attitude that 
continues to be held by many men today: “he was offended and took refuge in the age-old 
face-saving male assumption that they ‘must be lesbians.” 
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poem produces a discourse on this kind of attraction. In the fiction of the poem, 
these “other” (€tepa) practices that the women turn to are not described as infe- 
rior to the kind of pleasure Ego might bring his lovers: the poet does not hint at 
any lack of erotic satisfaction. Neither monstrous, venal, nor sexually frustrated, 
probably pretty, and most definitely independent, the two Samian women, like 
the other objects of Ego’s desires, are viewed by the poet in a sympathetic light. 


Neither tribades nor viragos 


A much-disputed question connected to this poem by Asclepiades is whether or 
not Greeks during the Hellenistic period took the same view of both women 
involved in such a relationship. The answer to this question would tell us a great 
deal about how the Ancients saw sexual relations between women. Neither Gow, 
Page, Hutchinson, Gutzwiller, nor Cameron raises the issue. Yet it is an interest- 
ing one: Dover*”* thinks that in all likelihood the poem shows a female couple, 
but nonetheless finds it conceivable that the two women were not involved with 
one another: they might be specialized courtesans, reserved for women, sought 
after by the étaipiotpiat (following from his interpretation of the Symposium). 
Halperin interprets the text differently: based on the (incontrovertible) fact that 
nothing in the poem specifies that Bitto and Nannion are involved with one 
another, he considers that the two women belong to a category of women re- 
nowned for their taste for women, but that the women they seek after would not 
be viewed as belonging to that category. There would thus be a difference in how 
the two female partners of a relationship were represented, because a woman 
who actively has such an inclination could not be involved with another woman 
like herself: Bitto and Nannion thus cannot be lovers. 

The poem certainly provides no proof that Ego considers the two women to 
be in a relationship with one another, but two points cast doubt on Halperin’s 
analysis. First, Ego introduces Bitto and Nannion at the same time, both women 
come from the same place, and the article and adjective ai Lapa, common to 
both proper nouns, establish a tight connection between the two women. More- 
over, in Asclepiades’ epigrams there is always only one unique object of love; 
whenever Ego mentions a third party, that person is his rival. Why would Ascle- 
piades make an exception to this pattern, just here, by describing Ego encounter- 
ing two individuals not bound by any tie? Halperin anticipated such comments: 


If the two women in Asclepiades’ poem are imagined having a sexual rela- 
tionship with each other, and are imagined not to be tribades themselves, 
then this text would indeed constitute a counterexample to the usual dis- 
cursive pattern: an instance of pagan sources morally problematizing non- 


7 2 See . . oe 25 
tribadic participants in female same-sex eroticism.°”> 


324 Dover 2002, p. 225. 
325 Halperin [2000] 2002, p. 76. 
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Several points need to be clarified: Halperin rightly criticizes Brooten for lend- 
ing too much importance to a sixteenth-century scholium and for following 
the scholiast in considering that the two women are partners and that they are 
tribades.°*° Indeed, there is no sure evidence that the two women are involved 
with one another. But there is no evidence that they are tribades, either. Halp- 
erin bases his analysis on the “usual discursive patterns,” but it is risky to speak 
of recurrent discursive features given that this poem is the only one of its century 
to mention the theme. Such patterns only begin to appear during the Imperial 
period, a point that coincides with the emergence of the Greek and Latin terms 
tpiBac/tribas, terms whose usage was absolutely unattested during Asclepiades’ 
time. Furthermore, not a single text from before this period enables one to af- 
firm with any certainty that a difference is made between the two partners and 
that this difference formalizes an opposition, whereby each partner would be 
characterized by either masculine or feminine traits, one being masculine and 
active, the other feminine and passive. The lexical practices of the Classical and 
Hellenistic periods do not allow us to view the two Samian women either as 
active TpiBades (a word that did not yet exist) or as passive women who seek 
Etalpiotpiar (a term that appears only in Plato). Examination of the recurring 
patterns in Asclepiades’ epigrams shows, moreover, that it is highly unlikely a 
difference was perceived between the two women: there is no sign of a normative 
asymmetrical model like the one that looms over relations between men. 


Norms and their limits 


The fact this epigram was composed at this particular time and in this particular 
literary and social milieu, by a poet who was highly renowned and esteemed— 
both by his peers and his successors—enables us to formulate a few hypotheses 
about the representation of sexual categories, by bearing in mind that Asclepiades 
writes for an audience. Asclepiades’ poetry belongs neither to the moralizing genre 
of certain Archaic period elegies, nor to the genre of satire which, by castigating 
behaviors deemed deviant or reprehensible, describes a norm from the negative 
side. His practice of elegy is at once light-hearted and serious: he celebrates love 
and the development of feelings, but sees the funny side of a character who is all 
too human. In Asclepiades’ work—in those epigrams that are securely attested as 
his—there is no trace of coarseness, no crude language (we are nowhere near the 
colorful erotic imagery of the epigrams by Straton of Sardis or the already highly 
explicit epigrams of Meleager). The only slightly daring epigram*”’ is the one that 
shows Lysidike dedicating her riding spur to Aphrodite, since she does not need it 


326 I disagree with Halperin’s reading of the poem, but his criticism of Brooten’s silence regarding 
“fem” women (as opposed to “butch” women) is quite justified. Marcus Musurus’ scholium 
to V, 207 (as tpipddacg dia BGAAE1), the one Halperin criticizes Brooten for using, dates from 
around 1506, as Cameron indicates in Cameron 1998, p. 149, n.37. 

327 V, 203 = 6 GP. Knauer (1935, pp. 20-21) links this fictive ex-voto and epigram V, 207. 
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to win the “race.” But even this poem remains subtle, and it would be wrong to 
speak of an “aischrological” vein. Asclepiades’ poem tells us that it was absolutely 
possible, around 280 BcE, to broach the subject of same-sex female relations in the 
context of refined poetry on love: there seems to be no fear of shocking the audience 
by mentioning the subject in this type of text, and the subject does not appear out 
of place among Ego’s other unlucky loves. This is important to emphasize here, 
because it is not true in Rome, where male elegiac poetry gives only men the 
right to choose who they love, and where the theme of relations between women 
is left to social satire (which is, as we know, particularly aggressive). We should 
also notice that the theme appears here in a series of epigrams marked by humor. 
The situation described (Ego, left on his own by the two women) is meant to be 
amusing, not to arouse fear or disgust. The relation between the two women is 
suggested by the situation rather than described in precise detail: there is no inten- 
tion, in Asclepiades’ work, to provoke any kind of fascination among the audience 
for strange and surprising behavior (this is not an example of S@avpata). The sub- 
ject seems likely to pleasantly entertain the audience, or even make them laugh. 
This last point is very important, since comedy during the Classical period was, 
as we have seen, noticeably silent on the subject. This shift in discourse starkly 
reveals a shift in representations and norms. 

The light-hearted play by which Asclepiades lets us see a cowardly Ego, in- 
voking society’s moral conventions to shore up his cry of rage and mask his less 
honorable motives, opens up a slight breach for contemporary scholars, allowing 
us a glimpse of collective representations and moral evaluations. Ego does say, in 
a relative clause that works as a generalization,*** that the two women engage in 
practices & pm KaAG (“which are not part of the norm’) implying that they refuse 
practices @ KaAG (“which are part of the norm’). As we saw, Asclepiades makes 
clear that Ego’s resort to the general formulation is desperately hypocritical: what 
he would actually find KaAdv is not women having sex with men as such, but 
women having sex with Ego himself. Still, we should be note that the term vopL0¢ 
appears nowhere else in Asclepiades’ poems, and that this is the only time the 
character has recourse to normative language to blame the one he loves. Con- 
sequently, we can infer the existence of a discourse of moral evaluation vis-d-vis 
relations between women during the Hellenistic period, and that this condem- 
nation was stronger than the blame attaching to prostitutes and women of easy 
virtue. Moreover, none of Asclepiades’ epigrams (nor, for that matter, any by his 
contemporaries) suggest the existence of a moral or social prohibition concerning 
same-sex male relations (the issue of difference between the two male partners 
would merit a more in-depth examination, but, in the epigrams by Asclepiades we 
have access to, no details are given regarding age or status differences when these 
relations are described). We can thus deduce that this social discourse does not 


328 The designation of a class or category is expressed by the use of the negation 1 in the relative 
clause @ pt KaAG. The editors’ choice to remove the comma rightly turns the relative clause 
into a relative determinative (or at least preserves the ambiguity). See Dover 2002, p. 224. 
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bear on relations between persons of the same sex (both relations between men 
and relations between women). There is no common discourse, but instead a spe- 
cific discourse of moral evaluation on relations between women among themselves. 

This moral evaluation, which Ego echoes, is stated in nonaffective, neutral 
terms (LI) KaAG, OvK E9EA0VO1). The expression sic 6° EtEpea isolates this type of 
relation from other forms that are KaAG (relations between a man and a woman, 
or—according to the morality conveyed in Asclepiades’ epigrams—between two 
men). They emerge via negation (we know what they are not, but not what 
they are) and exist only in relation to a norm from which they are distinguished 
(étepa). There is no brutal anathema, nor any reference to natural laws, no char- 
acter assassination or caricature; the evaluation Asclepiades takes up has to do 
with behaviors, not with an individual’s personal traits. 

This social norm (that characterizes sex between women as p11] KaAG), which As- 
clepiades echoes and Ego makes use of, does not however appear to be so resound- 
ing that it cannot be played with. For, this is precisely what Asclepiades does, when 
he has Ego declaim a normative discourse of condemnation, while the poem as a 
whole seem to suggest that such behaviors would not really bother Ego if Bitto, or 
Nannion, would agree for a little while to obey the law of Aphrodite (with him). As 
Winkler has shown for the case of men during the Classical period, there are official 
rules on the one hand, and, on the other, the liberties people take with the rules.°”? 
And if Asclepiades, subtle and moderate as he is, can play this game without fear of 
shocking his audience, we can deduce that while the discourse may be part of the 
stock of conventional Greek values, it does not have the force of law. 

This epigram lets us see, then, that there was an explicit discourse on relations 
between women in Hellenistic society, and not the heavy silence of implicit 
condemnation nor a silence due to a complete lack of interest. This discourse is 
a normative discourse that presents such relations as counter to conventional val- 
ues; but the audience of Asclepiades’ day was able to take a step back from these 
conventions and, up to a point, to laugh at them. 


Changes in discourse (from the third to the first century sce) 


These hypotheses on the attitude of the third-century audience, so different from 
that of the fifth and early fourth century, are further supported by a fragment 
from a comedy by Amphis which predates Asclepiades’ auvre. Considering the 
brevity of the surviving documents, this source cannot be used as evidence or as 
proof, but can be shown to corroborate the previously stated conclusions. 


Artemis and Kallisto: a comic adaptation by Amphis 


Although the theme of same-sex female relations does not appear in fifth-century 
and early fourth-century comedy, it is broached in a humorous fashion in a work 


329 On conventions and spaces of freedom, see Winkler 1990, pp. 45-70. 
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of Middle Comedy. Amphis, a fourth-century comic author,”’’” adapted an ep- 


isode from the myth of Kallisto. As I have already discussed, the variant of the 
myth he adapts, which involves an erotic approach between two female char- 
acters, is an ancient one. The author comically adapts this variant, exploiting 


certain elements of the case of mistaken identity caused by Zeus’ metamorphosis. 
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Thanks to four sources” that refer explicitly to Amphis, we are able to re- 


construct the argument of the play: on seeing the young and beautiful Kallisto, 
one of Artemis’ nymphs, hunting in the forest, Zeus is overcome by intense desire 
and takes on the appearance of the goddess in order to approach and then rape the 
young girl. The young woman does not speak a word of it to anyone; then, a few 
months on, when Kallisto’s belly betrays that she is pregnant, Artemis asks the 
nymph what happened. Kallisto replies that the goddess herself is responsible for 
her condition. Sent into a fury by this answer, Artemis transforms her into a bear. 

It is possible to identify the new elements introduced by Amphis by compari- 
son with the other sources that recount this same variant (Zeus taking the form of 
Artemis) without making any reference to Amphis**?: Amphis deleted the bathing 
scene in which the goddess discovers the young girl’s pregnancy and replaced it 
with a dialogue that would only be plausible if Kallisto has absolutely no awareness 


330 On Amphis, see KA 1991, pp. 231-235 and the chapter of the present study devoted to the 
myth of Kallisto. 
331 The four sources that explicitly refer to Amphis (see pp. 62—66 above): 


—  Hyginus, Astronomica: “But according to Amphis, writer of comedies, Jupiter had as- 
sumed the appearance of Diana and had followed the young huntress, pretending to 
offer her aid; he led her out of sight of the rest and assaulted her. Diana asked her what 
had happened to cause her belly to grow to such a size and the girl replied that the god- 
dess herself was to blame. Because of this reply, Diana gave her the form we mentioned 
above” (t.1). 

—  Scholia on Aratus: “The writer of comedies Amphis says that Zeus, having assumed the 
appearance of Artemis, raped the young girl while out on a hunt in the mountains. Later, 
when the young girl was questioned, she replied that Artemis was the sole culprit for her 
misfortune. Angered by this reply, the goddess changed her into a wild animal” (t.2a). 

—  Scholia on Germanicus, Phaenomena: “The writer of comedies Amphis says that it was 
having assumed the appearance of Artemis that Jupiter raped Callisto during a hunt. 
As Callisto was afflicted by her pregnancy that had reached full term, she disclosed her 
error to Diana. The furious goddess changed her into a she-bear” (t.3a). “The writer 
of comedies Amphis says that it was having assumed the appearance of Diana that Ju- 
piter raped Callisto, during a hunt. As Callisto was afflicted by her pregnancy that had 
reached full term, she disclosed her error to Diana and the furious goddess changed 
her into a she-bear” (t.3b, S). “But Amphis says that it was by making himself look like 
Diana that Jupiter had intercourse with Callisto and conceived a child with her. Fol- 
lowing the birth, as she refused to disclose the father’s identity to those who inquired, 
she eventually replied that Diana was the culprit of the assault she had suffered” 
(t.3b, G). 

—  Scholia on the Aratus Latinus: “The poet Amphis tells a different story. Indeed, he says 
that Jupiter, having made himself look like Diana, came to the mountains, hunted with 
her and raped her. After a while, made big with child, as she gave birth, people asked 
who had done this. But she would disclose no culprit for her unfortunate fate except 
for Diana. Furious at this, the goddess ordered that she become a wild animal” (t.4). 


332 The four sources that do not refer to Amphis: from t.6 to t.14 (see the list of this particular 
variant in the chapter of the present study devoted to the myth of Kallisto, p. 63). On my 
hypotheses, which diverge from those proposed by Nesselrath 1990, also see this chapter. 
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that the sexual relations she had some months before had been with a male being 
(who happened to be Zeus). The young woman is indeed convinced that it was 
the goddess, since it seems, according to the summaries that have come down to 
us, that she never changes her version of the events and that this is why Artemis 
changes her into an animal. This dialogue between the two female characters is 
Amphis’ essential innovation. The play does not dramatize the whole myth (no one 
tragedy or comedy has ever represented a myth in its entirety) but just one episode; 
the flight of the bear/Kallisto, the fate of Arkas, and the catasterism are all left out. 
It would be reasonable to assume that this story made the Athenian audience 
laugh, since it was in the form of a comedy that Amphis wrote and presented it. Au- 
thor of numerous plays of which usually only the title or a few fragments have sur- 
vived, he wrote some comedies with mythological themes and others which seem 
to resemble Aristophanes in theme (Gynaecocracy and Gynaecomania) and in tone. 
Sexual terms, jokes based on the differences between men and women: Amphis 
seems to have entertained his audience with stage business and wordplay, making 
more use of physical and sexual elements than would be typical of New Comedy 
(which relied on stock characters and banished obscene language and gesture). In 
adapting the myth of Kallisto, Amphis drew quite down-to-earth conclusions from 
the god’s metamorphosis, and took advantage of the sex change to present a gro- 
tesque and absurd dialogue, ending with the (legendary) fury of the goddess and 
the transformation of the lovely young woman into a (probably hideous) bear. How 
was all of this acted? Even with the comedies and tragedies that (unlike this one) 
have come down to us in their entirety, it is difficult to form an idea of the mise- 
en-scéne, beyond the indications given in the text itself. But we could let ourselves 
imagine, for a moment, the erotic approach mimed by a male actor, playing Zeus 
who is himself playing Artemis; the exaggerated innocence of the young girl 
(played by a male actor) who knows nothing of love; the discovery of her preg- 
nancy, her disconcertingly naive replies to the goddess’ interrogation, Artemis’ 
insistent demand for details and explanations, the young girl’s repeated affirmation 
that a woman made her pregnant; the shambling escape of the clumsy bear... 
What is certain, however, is that, by choosing this particular episode and 
altering it to fit his comic designs, Amphis showed his audience (at the very end 
of the fourth century) a play in which an erotic approach between two women 
is either represented on stage or explicitly reported in a character’s speech. The 
theme of sexual union between women is explicitly treated in a dialogue based 
on mistaken identity and on Kallisto’s belief that another woman had made 
her pregnant. The play’s dénouement (the punishment delivered by the goddess) 
also follows from this absurd situation and the young girl’s reply. In short, the 
dynamic of the whole play rests on the theme of sex between women, even if the 


sexual act did not “really” occur in the play.?** 


333 The argument of the play, based on the misrecognition of the other partner’s sex, exempli- 
fies the problematics of sex and gender in theater (Zeitlin 1996, pp. 339-415). Here a novel 
scenario appears, because even though “in reality” no sexual relation between Artemis and 
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Amphis’ aim being to make his audience laugh, we can note a definite change 
in tone in comedy between the late fifth century and the first half of the fourth 
century. As we have observed, Old Comedy is particularly silent on this subject: 
while a great many aspects of sexuality, even the most excessive and crude, are 
explicitly represented on stage by Aristophanes (our principal source for Old Com- 
edy), the motif of sex between women is never part of the dynamic, not even as an 
explicit reference in a comic line of dialogue. It is fair to assume that the theme was 
of no great interest to the authors of Old Comedy, and infer that it was not likely to 
get any laughs from the audience of the day. The contrast between the resounding 
silence of Classical period comedy and this play by Amphis, based on the theme of 
procreation and sexuality between women, is thus all the more surprising. 

What image of sex between women does this play convey? Kallisto would 
seem to be pretty, since the king of Mount Olympus is overcome with passion 
when he sets eyes on her. The character’s feminine traits, which one might 
think had been eclipsed by the traditionally masculine activities of roaming 
the forest and hunting, are emphasized later by her pregnancy. She is neither 
debauched nor deviant: before the rape, Kallisto is a young virgin, as Artemis’ 
rules require, and the young girl’s “morality,” manifest in her naivety and her 
ignorance of all things sexual, is never called into question. We can observe 
that Amphis sets the scene in the mythical, exclusively female, environment of 
Artemis’ band of companions, a context to which the separation of the sexes is 
key. Is this a way of playing with an idea that might make citizens a little nerv- 
ous, the exclusion of men from the world of women? Given the nature of the 
sources, we cannot answer this question, but the fact that it became possible, 
toward the end of the fourth century in Athens, to broach the theme through 
the mode of laughter and humor—albeit in a context far removed from the 
everyday, and with a case of sex between women that did not “actually” take 
place—lends support to what we deduced from Asclepiades’ poem, written just 
slightly later. Neither Asclepiades nor Amphis condemns the female characters 
(even though Asclepiades echoes conventional discourse), nor do they con- 
struct repellent figures in order to represent women attracted to other women 
as abnormal and reprehensible. Moreover, in both cases, what is funny is not 
the sexual act between women as such, but, in one case, Ego’s abandonment, 
and in the other, Kallisto’s absurd reply about fertilization between women. 
The fact it is possible to laugh about situations that involve the theme “sex 
between women” signals a shift in gaze on the part of the Ancients. Not only 
is sex between women now included in the category of things they consider 
part of the sexual sphere, but also, the moral conventions which require that 
a subject which is ov KaAdv be silenced in public are not, in this case, strong 
enough to impose silence and preclude humor. 


Kallisto took place, a relation between two women is still what the audience is shown, or 
invited to imagine. 
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The simple, light-hearted joke we share with Asclepiades, the hearty laughter 
that Amphis’ comedy provokes: these seem very far removed from the vilifying, 
critical sneer of Roman satire, with its crude depictions of female characters. But 
at what point did this shift in the nature of laughter take place? After Asclepiades 
and up until the second half of the first century BCE, not a single ancient text or 
iconographic representation engaged with the theme of amorous or sexual rela- 
tions between women. Still, despite the lack of new texts, it is possible to detect 
another step in this evolution: thanks to Meleager’s decision to preserve Asclepi- 
ades’ epigram in a particular section of his Garland, we can see that this change 
was already underway in the early first century BCE and that, consequently, the 
causes of the change are not specifically Roman. 


Meleager’s Garland: a different kind of humor 


Putting together an anthology is a kind of poetic composition: the work of the 
compiler, himself a poet, as he selects the poems and arranges them in groups by 
form or theme, creates new effects, both echoes and variatio. The first collection 
that groups Asclepiades’ work with poems by Posidippus and Hedylus (probably 
made quite close to the time when the poems were written) seems to suggest that 
epigram V, 207 did not, in the eyes of the compiler, stand out from the other epi- 
grams by the three poets; this confirms our supposition that it was not considered 
inappropriate or shocking to broach the theme of same-sex female sexuality at 
this time, in this context, and in this fashion. 

Less than two centuries later, during the first decade of the first century, the poet 
Meleager made his own anthology, where third-century epigrams are grouped to- 
gether with later works, some of them written in response to the earlier poems; 
this juxtaposition creates very complex formal and thematic effects.°°4 He chose to 
keep Asclepiades’ epigram V, 207 in the section he names “the flowers and fruits 
of his garland.”>> The structure of the Garland, insofar as it can be reconstructed 
from the Palatine Anthology, shows that Meleager left nothing to chance, and the 
structure of the section devoted to erotic epigrams is the most elaborate of the four, 
probably because it contains most of Meleager’s own compositions.**° 

Series V, 134-215, to which our epigram belongs, presents pairs and variatio 
effects on various themes (toasts to the beloved woman, wine and garlands, the 
lover’s suffering, etc.), mixing together different authors and periods. Section 
192-208 is very specifically devoted to women. Most of the poems follow on 
from one another in a homogenous fashion, according to thematic or formal 


334 The Garland was composed between 101 and 89. On Meleager’s own composition and writing, 
see Cameron 1993, pp. 19-33, Gutzwiller 1998, pp. 276-322, and Laurens 1989, pp. 89-96. 
Cameron (1993, p. 334) considers that Cephalas, who integrated long sequences from previous 
anthologies into his own, generally maintained the order of the epigrams. 

335 IV, 1 = 1 GP. 

336 See Gutzwiller 1998, pp. 284 and 294-301. 
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criteria. We can identify the following structure: first, seven epigrams sketch out 
the portrait of these women through a eulogy or cri d’amour (192-198); the next 
eight (199-206) are votive epigrams spoken by women, or by sensual, sometimes 
quite erotic, objects, most of them dedicated to Kypris, and this series of ex-votos 
ends with the offering of aulos and syrinx by musicians Melo and Satyra. Next 
come poems 207-211, which I will return to later. After this part devoted to 
women, the section of epigrams in book V of the Garland ends with the image 
of a brazen Eros playing (with a ball) or torturing (with his arrows) (212-215). 

By examining Meleager’s arrangement of the different epigrams, and the lo- 
cation of V, 207 within this structure, we can gain some insight into his perspec- 
tive. Gutzwiller entitles series 199-207 “Dedications by women” and identifies 
three subcategories: “dedications after love-making” (199-201), “parodic epi- 
grams on women” (202-204), and “marginal women” (205-207). Then she 
groups together epigrams 209-210 under the title “mutual love” and presents 
epigrams 211-215 as the concluding sequence. However, epigram 207 is abso- 
lutely not an ex-voto. Moreover, epigram 211 stands out from the succession of 
epigrams personifying Eros (212—215): it presents the contrary effects of love (joy 
or tears) and is more tightly linked thematically to poem 209, which depicts a sit- 
uation of blissful love, and to poem 210, which eulogizes a woman of captivating 
beauty, developing an image of rekindled coal. Consequently, slight modifica- 
tions should be made to the structure Gutzwiller has established: since we know 
that poem 207 cannot be placed in the ex-voto section, and if we consider poems 
209-211 as a homogenous group, a pair emerges in Meleager’s ordering, con- 
necting the poem about the two Samian women (207) to a rather crude poem by 
Meleager himself, in which the narrator expresses his preference for the female 
kind (208). Throughout this section devoted to women, many of the epigrams 
were written during Asclepiades’ time; Meleager interpolates a large number of 
his own compositions, which produces a “braiding” effect (it is unfortunate that 
the poem about Dorkion, a young transgender woman, was moved by error to 
book XII: it would have been interesting to know where Meleager would have 
placed it, and whether it would have been close to poems 207 and 208). 

In this ordering, Asclepiades’ epigram follows a fictional ex-voto, by Leo- 
nidas of Tarentum, that deals with two female musicians who dedicate their 
instruments to the Muses. The link from one poem to the next is not a formal 
one, since 207 is not an ex-voto: is the connection that both poems relate to two 
women? Possibly, for this is not a frequent topic in the Garland. Did Meleager 
want us to see an erotic innuendo in Leonidas’ mention of the two women who 
play the aulos and the syrinx?**” It seems plausible, considering that Meleager 
composed many highly erotic, even crude, imitative epigrams, which he weaves 
among the older model epigrams, whose tone is somewhat modified by their 


337 5, 206 = 43 GP. On Leonidas of Tarentum, see Gow and Page, pp. 307-309 and Gutzwiller 
1998, pp. 88-114. The poems were most likely composed during the early third century and 
published during the second quarter of the second century. 
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neighbors. By the ordering he chooses, Meleager also establishes a link between 
Asclepiades’ epigram and his own poem dealing with the motif of “two loves,” 
which immediately follows. Whereas Asclepiades’ poem deals with two women 
who prefer women and a man who also prefers women, Meleager adds his own 
composition expressing “his own” preference for women (V, 208). 


My heart is not mad for boys. What joy is there, O Erotes, in mounting 
a man (@vépoBatsiv) if he wants to receive without giving? One hand 
washes the other... <I prefer > a beautiful mistress and <reject > all males 
and their masculine clinches (pony dpoevucaic AaPiow??*). 


Meleager’s erotic epigrams, which make up a good proportion of his poems 
included in the Garland, deal (often through a speaker who uses the first per- 
son) with the usual themes (the suffering of a forsaken lover, the joy of a new 
encounter, the beauty of young men or young women). His poems are very ex- 
plicit, full of physical details, whether they are eulogies or rebukes, which has led 
commentators to see satiric intentions throughout.**” By following Asclepiades’ 
epigram with one where the narrator justifies his lovemaking preferences in very 
physical terms, he adds two nuances to the earlier poem: first, a satirical nuance, 
directed at the two female characters, by placing this epigram (where Asclepiades 
was gently poking fun at his narrator) in close proximity with a list of ex-votos 
presenting less than respectable women, 1.e., prostitutes (Meleager includes a vo- 
tive epigram on an old woman experienced in sexual matters, and another on 
a female magician); second, a sexual nuance, by following the rather elliptical 
epigram with an unmistakably crude one. 

Even as he chooses to keep Asclepiades’ epigram in his collection, Melea- 
ger reframes its subject in his own way. Asclepiades’ allusion to the attitude of 
women who not only prefer women but reject the advances of the male nar- 
rator is reduced, through the juxtaposition of the two poems, to the latter as- 
pect. While—perhaps unwittingly—Asclepiades affirmed the existence of a type 
of desire that challenged the traditional polar opposition between “the love (of 
men) for boys” and “the love (of men) for women” and that might broaden the 
scope of Gppodtoia, Meleager’s epigram reiterates the traditional opposition and 
reasserts the exclusively male point of view in matters of desire. 

In this way, erotic epigrams by Meleager and his contemporaries, which become 
increasingly crude in their choice of vocabulary and the erotic situations they depict, 
exclude relations between women from the sphere of love and pleasure, by their 
silence and by their exclusively male focalization. Meleager seems to retain Asclepia- 
des’ epigram only in order to present it as an “antique,” not worth poetically “making 
new,” unlike other poems that inspired him to compose many variations. However, 


338 Inline 4, Waltz glosses AaBiow as “thighs.” The text is lacunose and presents several problems, 
but the general meaning of the poem is clear. 
339 See Buffiére in Aubreton et al., pp. XX XIX-LX, and Albiani 1999. 
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Meleager’s stance amounts to a rejection of a trend (the inclusion of same-sex female 
love in representations of the sexual); so the silence of the second and first centuries 
BCE has an altogether different meaning from the silence of the Classical period. 

This study of the few brief moments when (one way or another) the theme 
of sex between women emerges during the Hellenistic period suggests a certain 
analogy between what Plato and Asclepiades have to say, but a considerable 
difference between the views of the audience each is addressing. Neither Plato 
nor Asclepiades writes in an “aischrological” vein, producing repulsive images 
or using crude and violent moralizing vocabulary. Neither of them relies on a 
consistent dichotomy separating women who have sex with other women into 
the “real” ones and the “false” ones, i.e., those to be condemned and those not 
to be condemned, or the “active” ones versus the “passive” (even supposing 
these terms had any relevance in this sphere at this point in time). Neither au- 
thor uses crude sexual terms, and the word tpifpadec does not appear. Further- 
more, and this is a key point, the theme of sexuality between women is never 
linked to the theme of a change in gender. There are no masculine women in 
either Plato or Asclepiades (in the latter’s work, the only woman who cross- 
dresses, far from being homosexual, is attracted to ephebes). Similarly, in Am- 
phis’ play, it is not Kallisto who emerges as masculine but Zeus who turns 
himself into a woman. 

On the other hand, the type and the tone of Amphis’ and Asclepiades’ texts 
suggest that both authors were quite close to their audience in terms of the values 
they express, whereas Plato’s position does not reflect that of the society he lives 
in: the first two rely on the support of their audience (in both cases, the kind of 
humor they use implies this), whereas Plato’s observations do not quite corre- 
spond to the views of early fourth-century Athenian society. 

Similarly, while the brief and simple formulations we find in Plato’s work, 
along with the scarcity of representative figures during the Classical period, 
would suggest a certain poverty of the collective imaginary with respect to this 
aspect of women’s lives, it would appear that during Amphis’ and Asclepiades’ 
time, same-sex female relations produce certain literary, cultural, and social con- 
notations that make it possible to discuss the subject in front of a large audience of 
the Hellenistic period. The figure of Kallisto, which Amphis brings to the stage 
(drawing on collective mythological culture), might be one of the first social 
images of this type of behavior. 

The hypothesis of a trend toward incorporating same-sex female relations into 
the images and figures of collective culture is further supported by the icono- 
graphic representation discussed earlier, the Apulian pelike that dates from the 
very end of the Classical period and depicts two women exchanging garlands: the 
use of the garland motif, which also features on the Archaic period Thera plate 
(also discussed above), is probably also tied to the considerable cultural interest in 
the Archaic period that emerged during the Hellenistic period. One might think 
that, since the Classical period generated no cultural material from which an 
imaginary relating to same-sex female relations might develop (texts and images 
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were scarce, and no emblematic figure emerged), artists during the Hellenistic 
period instead turned back toward Archaic period works. 

Based on these artistic productions, we can surmise that this period saw an 
expansion of the sphere of &@podiota in collective mentalités, both by implying 
that women can be active subjects of desire, and by enlarging the field of the male 
erotic imaginary (from now on, two women can arouse male desire). This move- 
ment is no doubt tied to a shift in the representation of women and, later on, it 
is possible that the modest increase of women’s general visibility in the social and 
cultural world of men during the Hellenistic period provoked certain reactions. 
Neither Meleager, his contemporaries, nor his successors would engage with the 
motif of poem V, 207 by Asclepiades (although they imitated other epigrams by 
the same poet over and over), nor did they see fit to include Artemis among the 
metamorphoses of Zeus (instead, an epigram mentions Leda and Ganymede to 


show the different aspects of love?) 


. The playfully bawdy language of the poets 
of the first century BCE enables us see at what point the tone of laughter shifted, 
and underlines by contrast how different Asclepiades’ humor is from the virulent 
satire that will develop, in Rome, during the first century CE. 

During the Archaic period, sex between women was excluded from the sex- 
ual, though associated with a certain form of eroticism; during the Classical 
period, it became the object of silence because it was not seen as part of the 
social sphere; during the Hellenistic period, perceptions of sex between women 
changed again. However, despite the temporal distance between the texts, their 
differences in genre, and the changes I have mapped out, we can identify two 
consistent features in Greek discourse: the absence of moral condemnation of 
same-sex female relations as such, and the absence of differentiation between 
partners. Moreover, while the issue of women who love women is intimately 
bound up, from the seventh to the fourth century, with the realm of women, it 
seems that from the third century on the Ancients gradually began to incorporate 
such relations into the broader theme of &@ppodiota: this is what we can gather 
from Meleager’s attitude and the silence of his contemporaries, and this will be 
confirmed by the violent attacks that emerge during the Roman period. 


340 In V, 65 (attribution unknown), the speaker discusses the embrace of Zeus (in the form of an 
eagle) with Ganymede and Zeus (in the form of a swan) with Leda, and ends by affirming that 
he too finds both kinds of love enjoyable. Much later, these two stories would be associated 
with Zeus’ metamorphosis into Artemis: a silver goblet dating from the second century CE 
depicts Zeus in the form of an eagle with Ganymede, Zeus in the form of a swan with Leda, 
Zeus in human form with Semele, and Zeus in the form of Artemis with Kallisto. See p. 63, 
document t.14, and p. 67, fig. 1.2. 


THE ROMAN PERIOD 


From mythical fiction to satire 


In Rome, as in Greece, the division of individuals into two groups according to 
the criterion of biological sex was only relevant within a limited sector of the so- 
cial body. For a Roman, the man/woman opposition was not an opposition that 
cut across the human race as a whole; it came second to the status-based divide 
that set freeborn men and women apart from slaves and foreigners (whether male 
or female), and the category of “freeborn,” which in some domains was divided 
by sex, was further subdivided depending on whether an individual belonged to 
the plebeian class or to the equestrian or senatorial order. In Rome, as in Greece, 
the opposition between homosexuality and heterosexuality had no currency,! 
and sexual practices between individuals were not perceived as an autonomous 
domain, detached from the social realm. What mattered was an individual’s so- 
cial status (citizenship or slavery, class, wealth, etc.) and the specific modalities 
of the sexual act (in Rome, however, location was given more importance than 
in Greece). Age did not play the same role because, unlike in Greece, sexual 
intercourse between an adult citizen and a future citizen was punished? and 
regarded as a type of stuprum that challenged the honor of the victim’s family.° 
However, this did not mean Roman men were any less partial than Greek men to 
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On Roman sexuality and the question of “homosexuality,” see Veyne 1978 and 1981; Walters 
1993; Parker 1997; Obermayer 1998; Williams 1999; Dupont and Eloi 2001. 

2 On the penalization of acts of stuprum, see Fantham 1991 and, more recently, Williams 1999, 
pp. 119-124. 

This significant difference between the two cultures at one time led philologists to think that 


w 


love between men was a “Greek vice” imported to Rome, and that the Romans themselves 
saw it in that way. Later research has made clear that Roman texts discussed relations between 
men well before the Greek influence (Veyne 1981), and that the condemnations of “Greek 
attitudes” referred to practices that are not coextensive with the category “sex between men.” 
On the modern construction of “Greek love” in Rome, see Williams 1995. 
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young boys; indeed, the texts bear witness to a widespread interest in beautiful, 
nonfree pueri delicati, whose company Roman citizens delighted in during—and 
after—the banquet.* In reality, the prohibition in Rome did not apply to sex with 
children or young people in general; it was specifically sex with a young citizen 
that was viewed as a serious attack on physical integrity.> The prohibition was 
not motivated by any consideration for “protecting the children,” it was political 
in nature.° Dupont and Eloi have also shown that the Greek pederastic relation- 
ship (between a citizen and a future citizen) continued to be idealized, and that 
Greece occupied a considerable position in the Roman erotic imaginary.’ 

For Roman society, the preservation of its citizens’ pudicitia (which could be 
stained simply by having the reputation of being an effeminate or a cinaedus) was 
considered absolutely essential, and the pudicitia of women belonging to the upper 
orders was deemed no less important. Matrimonial ties were also accorded the 
utmost importance, as guarantees of legitimate descendants, the perpetuation 
of the civic body, and the transmission of property.® Under Augustus, laws on 
adultery became harsher (adultery was defined as sexual intercourse between a 
married female citizen and a man not her husband; sex between a married man 
and prostitutes, or slaves of either sex, did not count).” In this society, structured 
by the opposition between honor and shame, the surveillance of individual be- 
havior was part of everyday life, especially because rumors moved fast in the 
small world of the citizens. The weight of convention was strong, and a husband 
had to watch carefully over his wife’s reputation, because if she was accused of 
lechery, or simply seen in the wrong places, the infamia fell upon him (or, in the 
case of an unmarried woman, on her father). As Williams demonstrates,'” adul- 
tery is often more problematic for the Romans than pederasty (sex between a 
future citizen and an older man), and the dividing line that structures the notion 
of stuprum is not between the two sexes, but between free individuals and the 
others. This distinction is extremely salient in the moral condemnation of sex 
or marriage between free women and slaves,'! and in the way impudicitia (which 
is not at all restricted to relations between men) comes to be associated with the 
idea of servitude.!” 


a 


On the pueri delicati, central figures of the banquet, and their artificiality, see Dupont and Eloi 

2001, pp. 207-242. 

See Williams 1995 and 1999, pp. 62-95. 

6 On this difference in attitude among the Romans vis-d-vis pederasty (with young citizens), see 
Dupont and Eloi, 2001, pp. 45-82. 

7 On the Romans’ complex relationship to Greek culture, see the articles collected in Dupont 
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2005 and, for the more specific case of eroticism, see Dupont and Eloi 2001, pp. 33-43. 
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On all these aspects of marriage, separate from the question of personal feeling and love, see 
Veyne 1985, pp. 47-59. 

9 See Edwards 1993, pp. 34-62. 

10 Williams 1995. See also Rizzelli 1997. 

11 On this question and what it reveals about Roman society, see Evans-Grubbs, 1993. 

12 Gonfroy (1978) clearly demonstrates (based on texts by Cicero) this equation between impu- 
dicitia and servitude, through the significance of the idea in legal speeches (both incriminatory 
and exculpatory). 
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Roman masculinity was thus, first and foremost, a social masculinity, 
as Williams, Gleason, Mesli, and Dupont and Eloi have all in different ways 
demonstrated. A man was considered virile if he respected the gender codes of 
the male citizen in his attitude and dress and by observing the separation of social 
spaces, shunning certain degrading sexual practices, and avoiding excess. Where 
the Roman citizen was concerned, the sex of his sexual partner was not a deter- 
mining criterion in the moral evaluation of his behavior and its alignment with 
norms of masculinity. As Halperin puts it in his description of pre-homosexual 
categories, “a man who indulged his taste for sexual pleasure with women did 
not necessarily enhance his virility.”' We are a long way from the celebrated ste- 
reotype of the Mediterranean “ladies’ man,” and a man was quickly suspected of 
weakness and “softness” if he would let his wife be seen in places where a Roman 
matron was not supposed to go. The opposition between the impudici and those 
who have preserved their pudor cannot be reduced to an opposition between 
penetrator and penetrated"; oral practices, whether cunnilingus or fellatio, were 
considered obscene and degrading'®; a cinaedus might be accused of “effeminacy,” 
but so might a man who “became soft” by spending too much time in female 
company; acts of stuprum include a variety of sexual acts, between two men or 


16 For all of these reasons, and still others (which 


between a man and a woman. 
I cannot examine in depth here), the sex of the Roman citizen’s partner was not 
a determining criterion for distinguishing between two categories of behavior. 
Trying to tell how Roman society perceived relations between women, by 
looking at the discourse produced there, would not mean searching out a cate- 
gory unknown to the Romans themselves: in light of research on masculinity 
and sexuality in Rome, and taking into account that social categories were more 
significant than sexual ones, the point is to identify which Roman (and therefore 
pre-homosexual) categories such relations were placed in, and how the Romans 
saw this type of relation where the (biological) sex of both partners is relevant. 
However, while Meleager’s Garland helped give visibility to Asclepiades’ work 
in the cultured circles of the Roman elite, and while the educated audiences of 
the first century BCE may have received the epigram on Nannion and Bitto as a 
“beautiful antiquity,” the fact remains that, from the third century BcE through 
to the final quarter of the first century BCE, no substantial source, either Greek or 
Roman, dealing with the themes of sexual or amorous relations between women 
has come down to us. Surprisingly enough, the figure of Sappho occasions one 


13 Halperin [2000] 2002, p. 111. 

14 Dupont and Eloi (2001, p. 159) bring into relief certain anachronisms in the way we perceive 
Roman sexual practices and, on this particular point, reject Veyne’s interpretations on “bisex- 
uality of penetration” (“bisexualité de sabrage”) (Veyne 1978, p. 39 and Veyne 1981). 

15 See Williams 1999, pp. 197-203; Parker 1997, pp. 51-53 (for men); Dupont and Eloi 2001, pp. 
161-176 and 197-203 (these degrading acts contrast with “the sensuality of the Roman kiss,” 
pp. 243-260). 

16 See Williams 1995. Williams shows that the opposition that structures the notion of stuprum is 
the opposition that distinguishes free individuals from the rest, not the opposition between the 
sexes. 
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of the first Roman mentions of sexual relations between women, at the very 
end of the first century BcE—even though Classical period Greece had been 
silent about the content of her poetry.'? With Ovid, the theme became a source 
for mythological fiction, and toward the start of the first century cE, the term 
tribas appeared, while an explicitly derogatory discourse on the subject began to 
emerge, via caricature and satire. 


Poetic discourse: Ovid and mythical transformation 


Sappho in the Heroides: the birth of a myth 


In the fifteenth epistolary poem of the Heroides, Ovid explicitly connects Sappho 
with love between women. He was not the first Roman to do so, however; the 
subject the Greeks had not seen fit to mention was brought into the light of day 
a bit earlier, by Horace. 


The Sapphic paradox: reconstructions of Sappho after the Archaic period 


An exhaustive presentation of the poet’s Nachleben and the fictions to which 
she has given rise would be impossible: the subject has been treated by a great 
many books and articles, and continues to stimulate research.!® My intention 
in sketching out the history of representing Sappho is to resituate the passages 
that mention Sappho together with love between women within a certain con- 
tinuous tradition, while paying attention to context. As Parker rightly observes, 
every period makes its own Sappho,!” but each period also has its own perspec- 
tive on relations between women, which has sometimes influenced Sappho’s 
Nachleben. In studying these texts, the idea is to identify the different motiva- 
tions of the authors, to analyze whatever clues might give us some insight into 
views about same-sex female relations at the time the text mentioning the poet 
was written. 


17 Lilja (1983, p. 28) sees in a line by Plautus (Truculentus, 262) an allusion to a sexual relationship 
between two women, tied to a play on the assonance between eira (for ira, “anger”) and era 
(“mistress”). When a maid asks the slave Truculentus to “suppress his anger,” the latter mis- 
hears her as asking him to pounce (sexually) on his mistress. Outraged, he sends the servant 
packing and tells her to do it herself, as is her habit. This is followed by another play on words, 
through the assonance between eam and eram, and the text of the maid’s response is damaged. 
It is indeed difficult to ascertain whether Truculentus’ mishearing of the word is there to 
underscore the hotheadedness of the character, who is so quick to react even before he has 
understood what has been said to him, or whether Plautus intended to allude to sexual relations 
between women. However, regarding another play by Plautus, Lilja rejects the view of Kroll, 
who considers the insult subigitatrix delivered by Paegnium in Persa to be an allusion to sexual 
practices between women (Kroll 1925). Indeed, there is nothing to support this interpretation. 

18 See the testimonia collected and classified by Dorrie (1975, pp. 231-256). For Sapphic iconog- 
raphy in Greece, see Snyder 1997b and Yatromanolakis 2001. 

19 Parker 1993, p. 312. 
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No text and no image from the Classical Greek period explicitly links Sappho 
to sex or love relations with women, either by reference to the content of her 
poetry or through projection, by using her poems to invent a story about her 
life and loves (which biographies of poets during this period often did). Yet Sap- 
pho was well known at the time: the most celebrated authors cited her, she was 
spoken of as a great poet and depicted on vases along with her lyre, more often 
in fact than Archilochus, Alcman, Stesichorus, or any of her male peers apart 
from Anacreon. It is hard to be sure whether her poems were widely known or 
whether only a small circle of erudite people had the privilege of reading them, 
but what is certain is that the poet’s reputation was a highly positive one: she 
embodied the figure of the poet dear to the Muses. 

No doubt the poet’s renown and the fact there were very few celebrated 
women partly explain why she was picked up in Attic comedy: several fragments 
indicate that a Sappho character appeared in comedies staged in Athens during 
the fifth and fourth century, and “Sappho” was the title of a play by Ameipsias, 
an Old Comedy author. On the basis of what can be gleaned from the very scarce 
surviving Middle Comedy fragments, she was presented there as a woman who 
was courted and had lovers: Epicrates speaks of her as a specialist in matters of 
love; Diphilus says Archilochus and Hipponax were her lovers. We might assume 
that the plays by Ephippus and Timocles, which (judging from other fragments) 
would have been lively and satirical in tone, did not at all eulogize her. Her 
name is also the title of a play by Antiphanes, and another by Amphis. Athenaeus 
reports that Chamaeleon said that people used to tell a story that Anacreon had 
made advances to Sappho, and Hermesianax, again according to Athenaeus, says 
that Alcaeus was in love with her, but it is hard to date these rumors with any 
accuracy.” 

It is very likely that a physical description of Sappho presented in a biogra- 
phy”! dating from the late second century ck originated from the comic trans- 
formations of Attic comedy. This biography, which compiles bits of information 
from various periods, identifies the poet’s birthplace, and mentions her daugh- 
ter, her father, her brothers, and the wife of her young brother. The biography 
also passes along a rumor about her love for women—*Some accuse her of dis- 
solute behavior (> &taKtosg od[oa] tov TpdmOV) and of being a woman who 
loves women (yvvaiks[pto]tp1a)” 
this reputation. Before describing her work, the biographer describes the poet 


without either endorsing or contradicting 


herself: “She seems not to have been beautiful, and even to have been very 


20 Ameipsias, fr. 15 KA; Epicrates, fr. 4 KA; Diphilus, fr. 70 KA; Ephippus, fr. 20 KA; Ti- 
mocles, fr. 32 KA; Antiphanes, fr. 194-195 KA; Amphis, fr. 32 KA; Athenaeus, 13, 599c—d 
(Chamaeleon passes on the rumor that a poem by Anacreon, fr. 358 PMG, was in fact about 
Sappho). 

21 Itis P. Oxy. 1800 (=Pack 2702), which consists of some thirty brief fragments, not organized, 
including several biographies of poets, writers, and politicians of varying degrees of fame. The 
excerpts quoted are fr. 1, col. i, 16-19 and 19-24. 
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ugly: she was dark-skinned and particularly small.” Dover thinks the author of 
the set of biographies contained in the P. Oxy. 1800 may have been drawing 
on sources from the Hellenistic period. In her study of the poet, Hallett takes 
this dating as reliable and considers this the first mention of Sappho’s homosex- 
uality.?? The description of Sappho does, in all likelihood, come from Middle 
Comedy, as does her reputation as a woman of loose morals (because she has 
many lovers), but since the text dates from the Imperial period, which means the 
biographer also had access to much later sources (for instance, Latin poetry), the 
term yDvalkepdotpta and its meaning cannot be taken to provide information on 
Greek views during the third and second centuries BCE. 

The Suda also contains a biography of the poet that includes most of the in- 
formation found in this papyrus, but it also provides other details, such as her 
husband’s name: “She married the very wealthy Kerkulas (KepkvAq) who came 
from Andros (amd “Avépov).”?> The name, built on the word KépKoc (meaning 
“tail,” but also, in comedy, “penis”) produces a pun that presents Sappho as the 
wife of “Mister Penis, hailing from the island of Man,” and it is highly likely the 
name was an invention of Attic comedy.” In the introduction to his commen- 
tary on letter XV of the Heroides, Dorrie stresses the fact that New and Middle 
Comedy authors probably had little accurate information about Sappho’s life and 
less about the Archaic period: their plays are inventions (they cannot be taken 
as sources on the “real” Sappho) and draw on the few things the audience knew 
about her, i.e., that she was a woman poet, esteemed by the litterati.2> The joke 
probably came from the contrast between the poet’s exalted reputation and com- 
edy’s unflattering, if not crude, portrayal of her. This portrait of an insatiable 
woman who goes from man to man leads, with Menander, to the portrait of a 
woman forever disappointed in love: abandoned by Phaon, a mythical character 
famed for his beauty, Sappho dies a suicide, by jumping off the cliffs of Lefka- 
da.*° Sappho in Attic comedy might have multiple lovers or might be in love 
with Phaon, a man so fine even a goddess fell in love with him,7’ but it seems 
the theme of love between women was never explored. Far from ever showing 
Sappho as a raging tribade or a pederastic teacher, Attic comedy made her into 
a woman who loved men (too much). As for the other Classical period sources 


22 Dover [1978] 1989, pp. 173-174; Hallett [1979] 1996, p. 126. 

23 Suda, 6, 107. 

24 See Henderson’s lexical study (1975, p. 128). On the attitudes of philologists who, for a long 
time, did not question the authenticity of this information, see Parker 1993, p. 310, n.3. 

25 Dorrie 1975, pp. 14-18. 

26 Menander, according to Strabo, 10, 2, 9 (=fr. 258 Korte). 

27 There are several legends about Phaon. One makes him a lover of Aphrodite, who hid him 
(like Adonis) in a head of lettuce (Aelian, Various History, 12, 18). Another legend presents 
Phaon as a boatman who ferried Aphrodite (who had taken the form of an old woman) across 
the straits of Lesbos without asking her to pay. The goddess transformed him into a young 
man (Pseudo-Palaephatus, On Incredible Things, 48). Plato the comic poet wrote a play about 
Phaon, in 391 Bcz, but Menander was the first to connect him with Sappho (see Dorrie 1975, 
pp. 29-33). 
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that mention Sappho, they dwell on the poetic excellence of her wuvre, without 
discussing either the content of her poems or her life. 

The work of Alexandrian scholars would seem to have contributed to Sap- 
pho’s “renaissance” during the Hellenistic period, because sources referring to 
her ceuvre and her talent become more numerous: she was praised in the highest 
terms, hailed as the “tenth Muse.”° Once again, Sappho’s name is in no way 
linked to the theme of sex between women, but the newly-discovered epigrams 
by Posidippus reveal a slight change in the reception of the poet’s work: her 
poems appear there as intimately tied to the world of women.”” This shift in 
perception of Sappho’s poetry may be connected to an evolution in mentalités and 
a change in women’s roles during the Hellenistic period, a development that is 
illustrated, for instance, by the success and recognition given to another woman 
poet, Erinna. 

Sappho was also well known at Rome. Cicero testifies to the existence of a 
statue of her. The poet Catullus drew inspiration from her poems and epithala- 
mia; he translated and adapted them, and gave the fictional woman to whom part 
of his wuvre is devoted the name Lesbia. However, he says nothing about Sappho’s 
life or the erés described in her poems. In his adaptation of the famous fr. 31, 
Catullus maintains the first person, as in the original; thus the feminine forms as- 
sociated with the female speaker disappear, and Sapphic erds becomes a perfectly 
elegiac amor. Yet paradoxically it was Latin rather than Greek literature that 
first established a link between the poet and the major theme of her poetry: love 
between women. Making no distinction between the author and the character 
who says “I,” Horace mentions Sappho in an ode where he sets out his aesthetic 
project—to create a Latin equivalent of Lesbian lyricism—and explicitly says 
“she complains about the girls of her land (puellis de popularibus)” in her songs.°! 
Elsewhere, he compares her talent to that of Alcaeus, he praises the immortality 
of her lyric verse inspired by a burning love, and he speaks of a mascula Sappho, 
a laudatory epithet that celebrates her mastery of poetic art. Horace makes no 
moral judgment, and his references to Sappho, even as he has said what kind of 


love she sings, are always positive.*” 


28 The philological works and compilations established by Alexandrian scholars had an impact 
on the knowledge and distribution of Sappho’s works (Dorrie 1975, pp. 22-28). In the Greek 
Anthology, Sappho is cited as a literary reference: Dioscorides (VH, 407), an epigram attributed 
to Plato (IX, 509), Nossis (VI, 718), and Meleager (IV, 1, 5). 

29 These new sources must henceforth be included in the corpus of Sappho’s Nachleben. The 
sources in question are two epigrams that mention the songs “of Sappho” or “worthy of Sap- 
pho,” probably in the sense of “love songs sung by women” (P. Mil. Vogl. VII 309, col. VII, 
24 and col. IX, 2). 


30 Cicero, Against Verres, 4, 57; Catullus, 51. On the change in meaning effected by Catullus in 


his translation of Sappho’s poem and on the final stanza that raises the very Roman question 
concerning ofium, see Greene 1999. 

31 Horace, Odes, I, 13, 24-25. The poet composed his Odes between 33 and 23 BCE. 

32 Horace, Odes, IV, 9, 10-12 and Epistles I, 19, 28. 
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The figure of Sappho as an aesthetic point of reference also appears in Ovid. In 
an expository passage where the exiled poet compares his works to those of other 
poets, he mentions Sappho’s teachings: “What did Sappho of Lesbos teach girls, 
if not love?”*? With this line, Ovid helps to solidify the image of Sappho the 
Schoolmistress,** but he also underscores the importance of women to Sappho’s 
poetry, whether as hearers or as subjects. 

Yet between Horace’s ode and Ovid’s Tristia a literary metamorphosis has 
taken place, one that permanently turns the historical Sappho into a mythical, 
unreal woman. This slide toward myth had already begun in Greece, with the 
story of Sappho’s love for Phaon, a mythical character: the dénouement, Sappho’s 
leap from the cliff of Lefkada, recalls philosophical legends and myths, and ac- 
centuates the “derealization” of the historical figure.*° However, the fifteenth 
letter of Ovid’s Heroides does more: it moves not just Sappho herself, but also her 
love for women, into the realm of myth. 


Sappho’s letter: poetic metamorphosis and the metamorphosis of love 


The Heroides, along with the Amores, belong to Ovid’s youthful works, as we 
might call them: deep investigations into the passion of love and what it can 
do. The poet was marked by the rhetorical training he received in his youth at 
Rome, and Seneca the Elder, in Controversiae, notes that his first steps in that di- 
rection drew favorable attention. This influence, which can be traced in both his 
early work and the Metamorphoses, is especially strong in the Heroides, shaped by 
the techniques of suasoria and controversy. The first part of the Heroides consists 
of fifteen fictional letters written by heroines (all mythical, with one exception), 
addressed to lovers who are either far away or have abandoned them; the second 
part (or “Double Heroides’’) adds six letters, three exchanges between heroines 
and their lovers. The single letters were probably published between 15 and 10 
BCE, and the double letters around 8 cE”? 


33 Ovid, Tristia, 11, 363-364: Lesbia quid docuit Sappho nisi amare puellas? The grammatical con- 
struction allows an alternative translation: “What did Sappho of Lesbos teach, if not to love 
girls?” 

34 On this aspect of Sappho’s Nachleben, see Parker 1993. 

35 Available sources show that the motif of Sappho’s leap from the “white rock” emerged during 
the Archaic period and that it inspired a great many literary productions and certain forms of 
worship. See Nagy 1973 and Dorrie 1975, pp. 33-49. 

36 For a long time, and for numerous reasons, the letters’ authenticity was contested, in par- 
ticular regarding the letter we are concerned with, letter XV, which comes at the end of the 
collection. Yet in Amores, I, 18, 19-34, Ovid makes a reference to his work-in-progress and 
explicitly mentions Sappho’s letter. The debate now appears to be over, and the authenticity of 
the volume and of letter XV is no longer subject to doubt. See Sabot 1981, pp. 2554-2570 and, 
on letter XV in particular, p. 2562. 
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Writing desire: from Sappho to Ovid 


In the Art of Love, Ovid presents the Heroides as a work inaugurating a new genre, 
but, as Néraudau*’ has shown, the novel dimension of the work is not so much 
its epistolary genre as the fact that these are fictional love letters, addressed to 
characters drawn from mythology. This variation on a single theme (a woman in 
love writes to her absent lover), while subject to the constraints of the epistolary 
genre, also draws on another genre, the ethopoeia. More subtle and more psy- 
chological than the suasoria, ethopoeia involves making a well-known (historical 
or mythical) character, or a figure who represents a type of person (the peasant, 
the courtesan, the glutton), speak in a way that fits with what is known about 
them. What Ovid sets out to do, then, is to remain close to what the audience 
knows about the character, and yet move far enough away from the rhetorical 
techniques of suasoria and ethopocia to produce an original poetic work (and not 
a mere academic exercise).°* But the novelty of picking up a well-known fiction 
(the myth) to insert a new fiction (the letter) inside it is not a formal innovation 
only. The letter speaks the absence of the other; its repetitions speak obsession; 
and the void—for action is impossible in a letter—speaks desire. The Heroides, 
true “false confessions” within familiar mythology, makes plain what Gaillard 
calls “erotic elegy’s vocation, to formalize discourse on love as such.”*? In fact all 
fifteen letters in the first volume express the same idea, and can be characterized 
as multiple signifiers of the same signified: whether the heroine is Penelope who 
waits, watching the passage of time leave its mark on her body, or weeping Dido 
who is ready to die, or Ariadne who scans the horizon, pulling out her hair, or 
Phaedra burning with a forbidden passion, or Phyllis who dwells endlessly on 
the image of her last kiss, all these letters speak of lack and thus of desire. (In his 
study of the Ovidian imaginary, Gaillard rightly considers that the double letters, 
which express pleasure rather than desire, should be considered separately.) How- 
ever, Sappho’s letter to Phaon, while fully playing its part as one element in this 
variatio, distinctly stands out from the fourteen letters by the heroines. This is one 
reason why philologists for a long time questioned, first its authenticity, then its 
inclusion in the same volume with the others. 

In the fourteen letters attributed to mythical heroines, Ovid composes his 
variation by means of imitatio as well as its more subtle form, intertextuality. Ovid 
imitates the great poets who sang and dramatized myths—the epic poets, and 
also tragedians, Hellenistic poets, and mythographers; he revisits and intertwines 


37 Ovid, Art of Love, HI, 346. See Néraudau 2000, pp. 7-19. 
38 Ovid embarks on a dangerous game. As Gaillard writes, 


the playful aspect is redoubled, if not tripled through the establishment of particular rules: 
the hypothesis of writing within the writing, a specular play or “jeu de tiroir’; the supersession 
of prose by poetry; formal play that contradicts the first rule; the choice of the elegiac meter 
that subverts the previous rules by imposing a lowly style onto high subjects. 
(Gaillard 1992, p. 103) 
39 Gaillard 1992, p. 104. 
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both well-known and obscure mythical motifs in the long web of the fictional 
letter. Ovid’s heroines express themselves in keeping with the way they are rep- 
resented in myth and by the poets: just like the letters, they are fictional, con- 
structed not just by Ovid but collectively, over centuries of time. With Sappho, 
however, the situation is more complex. 

The first difference between this letter and the others is that Sappho is not a 
mythical figure. Nor is she a well-known historical figure who could serve as an 
exemplum (which might justify a parallel with figures drawn from myth). Thus, 
we are far removed from myth and from the expectations a letter written by a 
mythical figure creates in the reader; the opening lines of Sappho’s letter, where 
she explains her decision to abandon the lyric mode in favor of alternating lines, 
show how fully the fifteenth letter of the Heroides should be understood as Ovid’s 
own discourse on writing and on how to write about desire. While in the third 
letter the fiction allowed Briseis to express in Latin her difficulty in writing in 
Greek, so that Ovid could playfully display the artifice of his composition, here 
in Sappho’s letter the fiction justifies the poem’s actual form (the elegiac distich). 

Also striking is that Ovid makes his character speak in a way that fits with 
Sappho’s own writings, rather than with the image of her that other poets built 
up over the intervening centuries. The web of the fiction incorporates many 
lines directly inspired by Sappho’s poems. This is not the place to draw up a 
full list of the intertextual effects and allusions to Sapphic texts in letter XV of 
the Heroides, but a few significant examples should serve to highlight the extent 
to which Ovid chose, quite visibly, to revisit Sappho’s signature motifs, giving 
this letter a very specific tonality. It would be hard not to recognize the famous 
@aivetat Lol KT\voc to0c PEo1ow when she speaks of Phaon as a god, or not to hear 
an echo of the garlands, perfumes, and flowers with which the young women of 
Sappho’s poems dressed their hair in the list of adornments that Sappho has aban- 
doned. The state of paralysis and aphasia that Sappho describes to Phaon directly 
picks up the famous passage where Sappho-ego describes the effects of love on 
her body: “I can no longer speak, my tongue is broken, and subtle fire spreads 
beneath my skin.” The insomnia, the longing for death, and the physical pain 
that overwhelm Ovid’s character are the same erés-induced afflictions Sappho de- 
scribes in her poetry, and the importance of grace, beauty, and poetic inspiration 
are also recurring Sapphic motifs. Finally, when she says to Phaon, “you are my 
care,” an erudite reader would recognize Sappho’s 16 péAnwWa TOpLov.*? 

Unlike the other women of the Heroides, who are passive figures of male 
discourse, Ovid dramatizes a situation where Sappho plays an active role in con- 
structing her own character. And in fact, again unlike the other heroines, Ovid’s 
Sappho explicitly speaks of physical frustration, which is only discreetly evoked 


40 The parallels mentioned are as follows: Sappho, fr. 31, 1 and the Heroides, XV, 23; Sappho, 
fr. 81 and 94 and the Heroides, XV, 73-77; Sappho, fr. 31 and the Heroides, XV, 110 (nec me flere 
diu nec potuisse loqui); Sappho, fr. 94, 95, 190 and fr. 49 and 82, for the recurring motifs; Sappho, 
fr. 136 and the Heroides, XV, 123 (tu mihi cura). 
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elsewhere. Medea can no longer sleep, Phyllis relentlessly clings to the memory 
of her last kiss, Briseis wishes to be her beloved’s slave, and Laodamia embraces 
the wax portrait of her husband many times, consoling herself with imaginary 
pleasures; while emptiness fills their lives and their letters, Sappho speaks and acts 
out this lack using the language of auto-eroticism. After describing the dreams 
she has during all-too-brief moments of sleep, and the memory of Phaon’s kisses 
that returns to her in the night, Sappho continues: 


At times I fondle you, and utter words that seem almost the waking truth, 
and my lips keep vigil for my senses. Further I blush to tell, but all takes 
place; I feel the delight, and I cannot refrain from being wet (et siccae non 
licet esse mihi).*! 


The poetic, sensual, quivering language of this text is closer to Sappho’s poetry 
than to the elegiac tradition, which creates levels of complexity: Ovid creates a 
situation in which Sappho (the character) writes (in elegiac distiches) like Ovid, 
who imitates Sappho’s poetry. This intertextual play, relocating Sappho in the 
(literary) public sphere, should be read as a veritable poetic manifesto: the lines 
Sappho addresses to the women of Lesbos, “Accomplish his return and your po- 
etess, too, will return; the powers of my inspiration come from him and are taken 
back by him,” express the essence of poetic art according to Ovid. The poem 
closes with the leap from the cliff, where the legend of Sappho meets Pythago- 
rean legend, and love poetry becomes cosmic poetry.” 

There is thus an undeniable identification between Ovid and Sappho in letter 
XV, put on view ina subtle way. Ovid makes Sappho speak, a Sappho who cites 
her own work and voices Ovid’s conception of amorous expression. By tempo- 
rarily transforming Sappho into his double, Ovid unambiguously demonstrates 
that he regards her as worthy of embodying, at the highest level, both the power 
of love and the power of writing about love.** The next question is, how did 
Ovid reconcile his recognition and celebration of Sappho with the disparaging 
legend concerning her affairs with men and, above all, with what has not yet 
been spoken, her love of women. 


41 Heroides, XV, 131-134 (trans. G. Showerman, Loeb, adapted). 

42 Heroides, XV, 205-206. 

43 Several times in Sappho’s letter, Phaon is likened to Apollo, the god who presides over her 
leap from the cliff of Lefkada. This site is also linked to Pythagorean beliefs and, as Néraudau 


pany 


(1999) shows, the letter can be read as the journey of a soul who turns away from worldly love 
and chooses divine love. 

44 For arguments (some of them biographical) emphasizing Ovid’s identification with Sappho, 
see Frécaut 1972, pp. 352-355. For Baca (1971, pp. 34-35), Ovid is using this identification to 
play a veritable literary game: the reference to her “female loves” does not allude to Sappho’s 
real life, but rather to the loves that have been attributed to her. In fact ancient literary tradition 


” 


only rarely draws a distinction between the poet and the character who says “I. 
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Ovid and Sapphic love 


While Sappho is not a mythical character, there is a legend based on rumors 
about her life, a legend built up gradually over time as the reality receded and the 
pile of discourses grew. In the same way that the other letters are based on myths 
and their variants, we can identify numerous traces in Sappho’s letter of earlier 
stories that contributed to her legend. Ovid arranges the poem so that, even as 
Sappho is writing to Phaon about her present sufferings, she speaks through a 
series of analepses about her past: she remembers her father’s death, her brother’s 
love for a courtesan, his financial difficulties, and her problematic relationship 
with him. She mentions the recognition she enjoyed when she wrote, and refers 
to the poet Alcaeus, her contemporary. She talks about her daughter and about 
herself, describing herself as lacking physical beauty (but not lacking in grace), 
small in stature and dark of skin. All of these pseudo-biographical elements are 
derived either from projections based on Sappho’s poems, or from stories that 
were told after her death. Writing about Egypt, Herodotus relates the story of 
Sappho’s younger brother, Charaxos, who left for Naucratis with the young 
Rhodopis.* An epigram by Posidippus, passed down by Athenaeus,*° picks up 
the same characters (using the names Charaxos and Doricha). The description of 
Sappho’s physical appearance follows the one in P. Oxy. 1800 almost word for 
word, and it is quite likely that Ovid and the author of this biography had the 
same sources at hand.*” 

Among all these (pseudo-)biographical elements—and there are quite a few— 
Ovid did not choose to take up the Middle Comedy image of Sappho as a woman 
who liked (many) men. Just like the mythical figures in the first fourteen letters, 
Sappho has only one man in her life, and when she sobs with despair she sounds 
much like the deserted Ariadne, or Dido close to death. By having his character 
describe the stages of her life but leaving out the part a Roman audience would 
have condemned, Ovid shows Sappho in a new light, as a woman like the others, 
sensitive and loving, not a debauched man-eater. We might suspect Ovid of 
treating his “double” rather leniently, but his rehabilitation of Sappho is plausible 
because he does not try to hide other aspects of her life that might damage her 
reputation: indeed, he refers twice to her love for more than one woman. These 
references are explicit and very precise, placed in a real context, where people 
and places are named. After describing the passions that devour her and the 


45 Herodotus, Histories, 11, 134-135. 

46 Posidippus quoted by Athenaeus, 13, 596b. 

47 I believe this to be a more likely hypothesis than the hypothesis that the P.Oxy. 1800 was di- 
rectly inspired by Ovid’s text: indeed, the biography provides more elements than letter XV. 
For a list of the legendary and biographical elements used by Ovid, see Dorrie’s commentary 
(1975, pp. 82-190). 
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reason for her despair (Phaon’s departure for Sicily), Ovid’s Sappho confesses to 


having lost all her poetic inspiration, and writes to her lover*®: 


Neither the maids of Pyrrha charm me now, nor they of Methymna, nor 
all the rest of the throng of Lesbian daughters. Naught is Anactorie to me, 
naught Cydro, the dazzling fair; my eyes joy not in Atthis as once they did, 
nor in the hundred other maids I loved here to my reproach [quas non sine 
crimine amavi]; unworthy one, the love that belonged to many maids you 
alone possess. 


Then Sappho speaks of the sweet memory of the moments she spent with Phaon 
and of their passionate embraces, while reminding him (and thus the audience) 
about the different stages of her life. She goes on to describe her feverish nights, 
tortured by her deprivation, her frenzied wanderings through the woods where 
they made love, and finally her encounter with a Naiad who urges her to go to 
the cliff of Lefkada and, like Deucalion, leap into the waters. In a final burst, 


Sappho cries out”: 


Lesbian daughters whom I have loved to my reproach [infamem quae me 
fecistis amatae], cease thronging to me to hear my cithara! Phaon has swept 
away all that you loved before—ah, wretched me, how nearly I came then 
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to saying “my Phaon 


She then implores Phaon to let her know, also by letter, if he is leaving her, and 
ends her letter with the proleptic evocation of the waves of Lefkada. 

As I have already discussed, many passages are directly inspired by the poet’s 
own writings, and this is especially true here: the names Atthis and Anactoria 
appear in Sappho’s work, and the cities mentioned are cities on Lesbos. The 
matter is simply stated: these women were loved for their grace and charm (Ovid 
uses the verb amare without any kind of circumlocution), and Sappho in the past 
took pleasure in this kind of love (me juvant). The parallel Sappho establishes with 
her love for Phaon, having previously recalled their embraces, leaves no room 
for doubt about what sort of relationships she had with the women she men- 
tions (multarum quod fuit, unus habes). There no reason to see anything in these 
lines other than Ovid’s intention to signify his character’s erotic relations with 
women. Where Horace had allusively recalled the content of Sappho’s poems, 
Ovid choses to say explicitly what kind of love Sappho sang about, and to attrib- 
ute that kind of love to the poet herself. 


48 Heroides, XV, 15-20. The manuscripts give different versions of line 19, but in his commen- 
tary on the text Dorrie shows that the non sine crimine reading is the more convincing reading 
(pp. 92-93). I would like to thank Philippe Moreau for drawing my attention to this meaning 
of crimen, which is echoed a few lines later by the adjective infamis. 

49 Heroides, XV, 201-204. 
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In the edited collection Roman Sexualities, Gordon presents a rather differ- 
ent reading of this letter, and some of her arguments are picked up by other 
commentators.°” According to her, what we meet in Ovid’s character is the 
stereotypical image of the tribade and the masculine woman. Gordon’s analysis 
draws on the work of Hallett and Cantarella, who refer to texts written long 
after Ovid’s work: for instance, she makes a parallel with Philaenis, a character 
in Martial’s epigrams, in drawing attention to the transformation of Sappho’s 
body. She also compares Sappho’s attitude to that of Megilla, a character in one 
of Lucian’s Dialogues of the Courtesans. In her view, Sappho’s masculinization can 
be seen in the notably erotic passage where Sappho literally says that she cannot 
“stay dry” (et siccae non licet esse mihi). According to Gordon, the passage suggests 
a wet dream: “Thus it seems that in Rome Sappho, like other tribades, has ac- 
quired a phallus.”°! None of this is especially convincing. To be sure, Gordon is 
right to draw attention to the male pederastic character of another passage: Phaon 
is described not as a grown man, but as a young man at the threshold of maturity; 
he is described several times with the adjective formosus, the Latin equivalent of 
the Greek «adc; and Sappho asks him, not to love her, but to let himself be 
loved, which implies the differentiated roles that characterize the male lover/ 


2 : ; . , 
1.°? Gordon sees this as a new manifestation of the poet’s mascu- 


beloved mode 
linization; Néraudau, on the other hand, interprets the description of the young 
Phaon as a description “of the feminine graces that do not break with Sappho’s 
habitual tastes.”°> But several elements stand in the way of either interpretation, 
the masculinization of Sappho or the feminization of Phaon. The active involve- 
ment of the female lover is perfectly in line with Ovid’s vision: against the grain 
of Roman preconceptions about female sexuality, the poet stresses on several 
occasions, and in particular in his Art of Love, the importance of reciprocity and 
equality between lovers in the sexual act.°4 Following Dérrie’s analysis,*> what 
Sappho desires is an amor mutuus. Nothing in the text suggests a “gendered” 
transformation of Sappho or Phaon, or Sappho the poet’s metamorphosis into a 
dominating woman. 

We must not lose sight of the metalinguistic significance of this letter, because 
reading it on that level is the only way to access Ovid’s point of view and, per- 
haps, the widely-held views of the audience of his time. The Sappho character is 
deployed to show the superiority of elegiac poetry over all other literary forms 
for speaking of love and the pains of love (Ovid goes so far as to have Sappho 
herself speak of the inferiority of Sapphic metre). By way of this letter addressed 
to Phaon with its subtle allusion to pederastic love, Ovid demonstrates that the 


50 Gordon 1997. 

51 Gordon 1997, p. 283. 

52 The most representative passages are lines 93-96. 
53 Néraudau 1999, p. 296, n.15. 

54 For instance, Art of Love, II, 685-686. 

55 Dorrie 1975, p. 128. 
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domain of elegy encompasses all forms of love as he sees it, that is to say, the love 
of a man and a woman, but also love between a man and a young man, a type 
of relationship that Catullus, Tibullus, and Propertius had celebrated or would 
later celebrate. 

Another essential aspect of Ovid’s conception of elegiac love is the unique 
object of love. The rumors that circulated through the centuries had not men- 
tioned Sappho’s relationships with women but rather, as we have seen, described 
her taste for love affairs with men. Ovid’s Sappho-character mentions various 
elements of the legend that was built up around her, and comments on her own 
afterlife when she says that her relations with the women of Lesbos damaged her 
reputation. Is Ovid echoing a tradition about Sappho for which we have no di- 
rect trace? And what exactly is it that caused her poor reputation (infamis) and the 
accusations (crimen) leveled at her? Is it that the relationships were with women, 
or that there were too many of them? Throughout the passage Ovid stresses this 
multiplicity, through the many plurals, the use of the number 100 (aliae centum), 
the repetition of the word turba, thus creating an effect of anonymity: the women 
are no longer named, they are simply “young women” (puellae) or “women of 
Lesbos” (Lesbides). In any case, Ovid’s appropriation of certain elements from the 
“fiction of Sappho” cannot be seen as intending to morally condemn his char- 
acter’s past behavior. The fifteenth letter of the Heroides is effectively a narrative 
of metamorphosis, but the transformation has no more to do with sex or gender 
than with “sexual orientation” as such. By making Sappho’s confession of her 
past loves simultaneous with her affirmation that they are over and done with, 
Ovid transforms the Archaic woman poet into the quintessential elegiac poet, 
and “lyric love” (according to Ovid’s conception of it) now turns into “elegiac 
love.” 

Ovid’s fictive construction of a poet-character he deems worthy of being his 
double does not offer us any direct insight into his personal opinions on love be- 
tween women, nor does it give us direct information about Roman representa- 
tions in general. However, the letter effectively rehabilitates Sappho’s reputation 
in the eyes of an educated audience, and it does so without denying the charac- 
ter’s relations with women. This point is crucial: in Ovid’s view, a debauched 
woman with multiple male lovers would not be worthy of embodying the figure 
of the poet, whereas her love of women is not damning, once she puts it behind 
her. These practices do not indelibly pollute Sappho’s name. To further support 
this reading, we might note that, both times Ovid mentions Sappho’s past, he 
does not emphasize or dwell on the blame that attaches to her relationships. 
There is no detailed description, full of exaggerations, hypotyposes, and degrad- 
ing comparisons. The words he uses to speak of these loves are simple and do not 
in themselves carry negative connotations (amare, juvare, habere). Moreover, such 
love did not turn Sappho into an ugly and masculine woman, a reckless monster 
who succumbs to her immoderate urges. While Sappho is, indeed, briefly pre- 
sented as a maenad running through forests with disheveled hair, it is her passion 
for Phaon that plunges her into these states of madness and despair, not her past 
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loves for the women of Lesbos. This letter shows, not that love between women 
was regarded with horror as morally and physically degrading, but that it was un- 
important when compared to the kind of love worthy of a Roman poet and his 
audience. When Ovid mentions his character’s past, we can glimpse his attitude 
toward sex and love between women through the brevity and neutral tenor of 
what he says: his indifference can be explained by a belief that these loves char- 
acteristic of Archaic lyric barely belong to the domain of love, and are certainly 
outside the poetic sphere of the elegiac poet. 

From what we know about Ovid and his writings on love, we might also 
reflect that if, during the Augustan period, the idea of love between women had 
aroused the public’s interest by erotic connotations, the poet would no doubt 
have developed this aspect of Sappho’s life, both in the Heroides and elsewhere in 
his work. His silence regarding love between women in the Amores and in The Art 
of Love suggests that for the Roman audience such relations did not come within 
the sphere of eroticism. As for the moral or social judgment Ovid utters (through 
the voice of his character, commenting on her own Nachleben), the terms used 
are indeed derogatory, but what they refer to is the poet’s reputation, not a crime 
or infraction with some sort of legal status. Ovid does not use the word crimen to 
describe such relationships as problematic in themselves (and in any case, what 
may be problematic is the number of relationships); rather, crimen describes what 
this behavior gave rise to, i.e., a bad reputation (infamis), reproaches, and accusa- 
tions. The letter does not enable us to draw any conclusions about the position of 
Roman law on the issue.°° 

But even if Sappho did have a scandalous reputation, the Roman audience’s 
attitude was not so negative that it kept the poet from from including her in the 
context of erudite and refined poetry: if love between women had provoked a 
reaction of horror and profound disgust among the Romans of the time, Ovid 
would not have chosen Sappho either to be the spokesperson for his poetic man- 
ifesto or to embody an emblematic figure of love. In letter XV, Sappho’s re- 
lations with women are above all presented as belonging to a different era, as 
alien to the Roman experience of that period, an “antiquity” that had no real 
existence in Rome... But poetry is performative, it influences both reality and 
representations, and Ovid, like the others, contributes to constructing the fiction 
of Sappho. By juxtaposing the character with the great female figures of myth, by 
incorporating imaginary stories about the poet, and by the letter’s dénouement—as 
Gaillard very rightly emphasizes, Sappho follows the Naiad’s advice to imitate 
the myth of Deucalion— Ovid turns a historical character into an imaginary fig- 
ure, placing her, and thus also her loves, outside the sphere of the real. 

The “Sapphic paradox” thus continues: while the loves Sappho sang were 
silenced for centuries in Greece, in Rome a discourse on sex and love between 


56 I will explore the silence of law in more depth in the section below devoted to Seneca the 
Elder. I would like to thank P. Moreau for drawing my attention to the different meanings of 
crimen and infamia and to the way the terms are used by Ovid in the text at hand. 
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women emerged through the figure of Sappho, although not as an emblematic 
figure: at the very point when Ovid says what for centuries was silenced, un- 
known, or deemed uninteresting, he relegates this aspect of Sappho’s life to the 
past, to that which no longer exists. However, unlike his peers (both elegiac and 
comic authors), the poet continues to mention this type of relation: in his Meta- 
morphoses, he relates two myths, one which represents sex between two women 
(the myth of Callisto),°” and another which recounts an impossible love between 
two young girls, the story of Iphis and Ianthe. 


Callisto in the Metamorphoses: the hypercharacterization of a myth 


Ovid wrote the Metamorphoses during the first years of the Common Era and 
published the text in 8 cz. During the Hellenistic period, other authors (such as 
Nicander, a Greek author of the second century BcE who greatly inspired Ovid’s 
work) had undertaken to make compilations of myths, in the form of short narra- 
tives, lists, or summaries. The idea itself is thus not a novel one, but Ovid’s great 
original contribution was to bring together these myths (and there are over three 
hundred of them) in a single literary work, a carmen perpetuum, woven together in 
a very complex way but with a clear objective, defined by the poet in the opening 
lines: “My mind is bent to tell of bodies changed into new forms [...] from the 
world’s very beginning event unto the present time.”°* As Tronchet shows, Ovid 
“chose to use an already coded material, myth, to which tradition in general and 
literature in particular had already given shape,”*? a project that “from the outset 
presupposes a critical gaze that observes and organizes the corpus it mobilizes.”°° 
Starting from pre-existing strands that were not connected (either by theme or 
chronology), the poet succeeds in giving unity to his poem and resisting the 
centrifugal pull of the material. 

While he chooses to write in dactylic hexameter rather than elegiac meter, 
Ovid does not really depart from the theme of his previous works. In the Meta- 
morphoses he explores different sides of human love, creating resonances between 
different types of myth: the themes developed include pursued beauties, impos- 
sible or forbidden loves, and the disappearance of a beloved person. The various 
metamorphoses are connected in complex ways (one story may refer to another; 
similar expressions appear in what look to be very different myths; it can even 
happen that characters speak of metamorphoses already related by Ovid, as if 
they were familiar with his poem). In this work of rewriting and creation, the 
poet is bound by a strong constraint, which may remind us, mutatis mutandis, of 
the Aristophanes character in Plato’s Symposium. Because the stories he tells show 


57 As the Metamorphoses is a Latin work, in this chapter I have opted for the written form 
“Callisto.” 

58 Metamorphoses, 1, 1-5 (trans. F. J. Miller, Loeb, adapted). 

59 Tronchet, 1998, p. 530. 

60 Tronchet, 1998, p. 534. 
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a prior stage of the world that now exists, the poet must account for various as- 
pects of the present world by an etiological form of metamorphosis. Sex identity 
and love, of various kinds, do not escape this rule. 

In the Metamorphoses, Ovid devotes a lengthy narrative to the Kallisto/Callisto 
legend.°! In Book I, Jupiter had taken a human form when invited to Lycaon’s 
banquet. After seducing Io, and when the flames of the great fire had died down, 
the god returned to Arcadia and set to repairing and regrowing life there. He 
then develops a passion for a young girl who is none other than the daughter of 
Lycaon, whom he had earlier turned into a wolf. The structure of the passage is 
as follows: 


— Jupiter falling in love at first sight; description of the young girl. 


Rape of Callisto: first and second metamorphoses. 

— Callisto bathing; her punishment by Diana. 

— Juno’s jealousy; the metamorphosis into a she-bear: third metamorphosis. 

The avoidance of matricide and the double catasterism: fourth (double) 


metamorphosis. 


Juno’s ultimate revenge: the immobilization of the constellations. 


Ovid’s retelling of the legend stages not one but four metamorphoses, plus a final 
modification. These transformations successively describe a passage from male to 
female, a passage from female to male, a passage from human to animal, a passage 
from earthly animate element (animal/human) to celestial inanimate element, 
and finally, the “fixing” of the celestial inanimate element in its definitive form. 
Ovid’s version is not a simple tale of a woman changed into a bear: it involves 
a cosmic shake-up of bodies and matter. As the poet signaled in his preamble, 
nothing in these early days of creation was stable, and forms were in constant 
flux. This is exactly what we see, right from the start, in the story of Callisto. 


The sex of virgins 


As we have seen, there are several versions of the myth of Callisto and each has 
its own variants. In the Metamorphoses, Ovid chooses the version in which Jupi- 
ter takes the form of Diana in order to approach and seduce the young woman. 
In his brief retelling of the same myth in the Fasti, he merely brushes over this 
episode (without stating whether Jupiter transformed himself) in order to relate 
the events that explain the existence of the Great Bear constellation, which are 
more relevant to the Fasti’s overall project. Here in the Metamorphoses, the long 
passage devoted to Jupiter’s burgeoning desire, the description of the young girl, 
and the scene of Diana/Jupiter’s advances indicate that Ovid is less interested in 


61 Metamorphoses, 1, 401-530. 
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the origins of a constellation than in certain elements specific to this variant of 
the myth.“ 

In this retelling of the legend, Ovid never names the nymph (her name only 
appears once in his work, in the Fasti). Nor does he mention at first her famil- 
ial ties to Lycaon. The allusions to the heroine’s parentage only appear at the 
end of the narrative, well after the rape, in connection with the birth of Arcas. 
Ovid clearly wanted to separate the myth of Lycaon from the myth of Callisto: 
the transformation of the “tyrant of Arcadia” into a wolf appears in Book I 
of the Metamorphoses,°> and the episode is related by Jupiter himself. In most 
of the sources that present Callisto as Lycaon’s daughter, the young girl’s rape 
occurs before the banquet Lycaon puts on for Jupiter, and Lycaon has already 
been informed about the rape. By changing the order of events in this way, Ovid 
disconnects the myth of Callisto from its specifically Arcadian context (royal 
filiation) and places the emphasis on other aspects of her story. The only precise 
information we are given in the young girl’s story is geographical in nature (vir- 
gine Nonacrina, Nonakris being an Arcadian city and mountain, and Maenalon, 
the Mainalo, another Arcadian mountain). While he chooses this version of the 
myth, where Callisto is the daughter of Lycaon and not simply one of Artemis’ 
companions (as in other variants), Lycaon himself does not figure in this section; 
what is preserved from this version is mainly the noncivilized and Arcadian ele- 
ment, the mountains. 

The description of the young girl comes at the exact moment when Jupiter 
first sets eyes on her. Yet the scene is not delivered through an internal focaliza- 
tion that would let us see through the eyes of the god. What we hear is the voice 


of the omniscient narrator®*: 


As he came and went upon his tasks he chanced to see a certain Arcadian 
nymph (virgine Nonacrina), and straightway the fire he caught grew hot to 
his very marrow. She had no need to spin soft wools nor to arrange her hair 
in studied elegance. A simple brooch fastened her gown and a white fillet 
held her loose-flowing hair. And in this garb, now with a spear, and now 
a bow in her hand, was she arrayed as one of Phoebe’s warriors (miles erat 
Phoebes). Nor was any nymph who roamed over the slopes of Maenalus in 
higher favour (gratior) with her goddess than was she. 


This portrayal is not what one might expect for a beautiful young woman. The 
first elements are given in the negative, and one corrects the other. Callisto is 
not a housekeeper, entirely devoted to her domestic chores (lanam mollire) like a 


62 Fasti, II, 156. For the sources of the myth of Callisto, its different variants and the cor- 
responding bibliography, see above, “A mythical trace: the goddess and the young girl,” 
pp. 55-74. 

63 Metamorphoses, 1, 208-243. 

64 Metamorphoses, 11, 409-416 (trans. F. J. Miller, Loeb, adapted). 
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virtuous wife. Nor on the other hand is she an idle young woman solely con- 
cerned with her appearance (variare positu comas): she avoids the flaw of which 
Salmacis, in the story of Hermaphroditus’ metamorphosis, provides an eloquent 
example (Salmacis is presented as an excessively feminine nymph who fusses 
about her appearance and sexually harasses the young man).° Ovid’s portrait of 
the young girl leads to this strange observation: Callisto does not have the qual- 
ities of a woman, nor the defects. Is she a woman, then? 

The description continues with a series of assertions, which respond by chias- 
mus to the previous points: far from worrying about her appearance, the nymph 
wears her hair tied up carelessly (neglectos capillos); far from devoting her time to 
the essential female activities, she handles the javelin or the bow (iaculum; arcum). 
The ambivalence Ovid suggests about Callisto is confirmed by his use at the be- 
ginning of the next line of the substantive miles, a grammatically masculine noun 
belonging to the lexicon of war, another male-dominated sphere: she served “as 
one of Phoebe’s soldiers.” The expression might of course refer to her hunting 
activities, but labeling the still-virginal Callisto with a noun that belongs to the 
domain of epic, where it usually denotes a fully virile man, functions here as an 
oxymoron. Callisto does not have the usual appearance of a woman, and her 
behavior has many masculine features. 

Ovid emphasizes another unusual trait: Callisto’s patronym is not given, so 
that the only thing in the text that links the solitary young girl to the world of 
the living is her bond with Diana.°° It is implicitly suggested that this bond is 
stronger than the filial tie: Callisto is the daughter of no one, she is “Phoebe’s 
soldier.” Indeed, the first descriptive lines had proleptically pointed to the sim- 
ilarity between the young girl’s behavior and that of the goddess (roaming the 
mountains, and hunting) as well as their shared attributes (a bow, and therefore 
a quiver, or a spear). The expression miles erat Phoebes, by naming the goddess, 
confirms this impression, and its extreme brevity suggests the closeness and im- 
portance of the bond. And finally, we cannot ignore the other connotations of 
a word like miles. The metaphorical use of the vocabulary of war in the erotic 
domain is a topos of elegiac literature, and the use of the word miles in this con- 
text by Ovid, the author of the Amores, can hardly be innocuous. The next line 
completes the description of this relationship by giving Diana’s point of view: 
“Nor was any nymph who roamed over the slopes of Maenalus in higher favor 
with her goddess than was she (ulla gratior hac). So this intense and important 
bond was also a shared one. 

Ovid’s retelling of the legend is thus launched under the flag of ambiguity: 
Jupiter burns with passion for a young girl who looks like a boy, and Ovid de- 
scribes the bond between this young girl and a goddess in the language of love 


elegy. 


65 Metamorphoses, 1V, 271-388. 
66 We should note that at first the goddess is called Phoebe, which emphasizes Artemis’ tie to her 
brother Phoebus Apollo. 
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Sexual fluidity 


The transformation of the Olympian god, which affects his sex, reinforces the 
impression of the instability of forms and the ambivalence of bodies. While 
the young girl resembles a boy, the god takes the form of a goddess. How can 
this metamorphosis be explained? The author has already provided a few clues 
through his emphasis on the bond between Diana and Callisto, and he could 
assume that even if the audience only knew one of the variants, they would have 
been aware of the bond between the two female figures, an invariable element 
in all versions of the myth. The god’s purpose is clearly expressed (he is burning 
with desire), and Ovid’s description of Callisto could justify his choice: Diana 
and Callisto are (very) close, so what could be more logical than to take the 
form of Diana? Myth provides several examples of transformations into friends 
or nonthreatening figures in order to get close to someone: in the Metamorphoses, 


°7 takes the form of an old woman to approach 


for instance, the god Vertumnus 
Pomona. However, the case we are concerned with here is a more complex one: 
the god’s metamorphosis must enable him to approach the young girl sexually, 
and the way Ovid describes the circumstances of the rape bring out a surprising 


variation in the nature of the sexual act: 


The sun was high overhead, just beyond his zenith when the nymph en- 
tered the forest that all years had left unfelled. Here she took her quiver 
from her shoulder, unstrung her tough bow, and lay down upon the grassy 
ground, with her head pillowed on her painted quiver. When Jove saw her 
there, tired out and unprotected: “Here, surely,” he said, “my consort will 
know nothing of my guile; or if she learns it, well bought are taunts at such 
a price.” Straightway he put on the features and dress of Diana and said: 
“Dear maid, best loved of all my followers, where hast thou been hunting 
to-day?” The maiden arose from her grassy couch and said: “Hail thou, 
my goddess, greater far than Jove, I say, though himself should hear.” Jove 
laughed to hear her, rejoicing to be prized more highly than himself; and 
he kissed her lips, not modestly, nor as a maiden kisses. When she began to 
tell him in what woods her hunt had been, he broke in upon her story with 
an embrace, and by his outrage betrayed himself. She, in truth, struggled 
against him with all her girlish might—hadst thou been there to see, Sat- 
urnia, thy judgment were more kind!—but whom could a girl overcome, 
or who could prevail against Jove? Jupiter won the day, and went back to 
the sky; she loathed the forest and the woods that knew her secret. As she 
retraced her path she almost forgot to take up the quiver with its arrows, 
and the bow she had hung up. 


67 Metamorphoses, XVI, 655 sq. 
68 Metamorphoses, HU, 422—440 (trans. F. J. Miller, Loeb, adapted). 
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When Jupiter first sets eyes on the young Callisto at the beginning of the story, 
Ovid takes care to show that she is adorned with masculine attributes and that 
it is the sight of this very un-feminine body, which closely resembles that of a 
young and handsome puer, that enflames the god’s desire. The lines that express 
the sudden force of the god’s desire are immediately followed by the description 
of the young girl that states that she does not resemble a woman. At the moment 
when the young girl lies uncovered and Jupiter admires her from the ether, the 
god’s desire for Callisto is similar to the attraction he feels toward Ganymede, or 
Apollo’s attraction toward the young Hyacinth (which Ovid will describe later 
on, in book X)—1t is the desire of an erastés for his erémenos. 

But, once again, nothing is stable, and the god’s attraction, as well as his sex, 
are transformed. The young girl enters the forest, the metaphorical site of her 
virginity: a virgin forest, which time has left untouched, and the details given 
about the position of the sun overhead suggest by contrast that the wood is shady 
and cool. Far from the light of the sun, sheltered but alone, the young girl re- 
moves the outer signs of masculinity: the quiver (pharetram) and her bow (arcus). 
Her behavior changes too: she is no longer a miles in action, she is tired (fessam). 
The poet stresses her vulnerability: she has no protection (custode vacantem), and 1s 
in a resting position, a position of abandonment (in solo jacebat). The girl who had 
looked like a boy looks like a girl again. 

And yet, although the god is no longer looking at the “gargon manqué” who 
had aroused his desire, but at a real young girl, he chooses to take the form of a 
woman (protinus induitur faciem cultumque Dianae). This is the ultimate paradox, re- 
inforced by the adverb protinus which suggests that the logic of this act is obvious. 
Why would he take the form of a woman at the very point when the girl who had 
resembled a boy no longer does so? And above all, why would he change himself 
into a woman in order to seduce a woman? The metamorphosis of a god into a 
goddess is a rare occurence, and there are few sex changes among mortals or he- 
roes in myth.® As for the (temporary) transformations of the gods, cross-dressing 
in myth is associated with Dionysus, and other cases of sex metamorphoses are 
“strategic” in nature (dressing as a messenger or an old woman) without any 
erotic connotation. By blurring the external lines of sex identity, Ovid creates 
a double interchange of gendered traits: Jupiter, the virile god who traditionally 
seduces both boys and girls, takes the form of a goddess, and his desire, which 
has strong pederastic connotations, becomes the desire of a goddess for a woman. 


A fleeting embrace between women, and the metamorphoses of desire 


These multiple transformations finally lead to a seduction scene and an embrace 
between two women, which Ovid lets the reader see, rather than treating it 


69 On sex transformations in myth, see discussion above on the myth of Callisto, “An erotic 
metamorphosis,” pp. 69-71. 
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elliptically (as other summaries of the myth often do). The dialogue, and the 
poet’s description of the first kisses the characters exchange, make very clear that 
in the first stages of the sexual encounter Callisto is not just passively submitting. 
Ovid emphasizes the young girl’s desire for the figure she believes to be Diana, 
and thereby shows the god’s ruse to have been a clever one. The adverb proti- 
nus that characterized the god’s transformation makes more sense in retrospect: 
without hesitation, Jupiter knows whose form he should take. His knowledge 
reveals a preexisting bond on which the whole story is based: a bond between 
Diana and Callisto, who are more than friends. 

The poet has some fun with mistaken identity, as when the young girl com- 
pares Diana to Jupiter (“My goddess, greater far than Jove, I say,” numen me 
indice majus Iove), clearly stating her preference. The misrecognition continues 
as Jupiter approaches the young girl and, instead of trying to find typically fem- 
inine subjects of conversation, begins to talk about hunting and the forest: not 
only has Jupiter taken on Diana’s appearance, he also imitates her behavior (the 
narrator had specified, when the metamorphosis took place, that the transforma- 
tion affects physical appearance and everything else, i.e., clothing and attitude, 
faciem cultumque’”). Continuing his mimicry of Diana’s behavior, Jupiter kisses 
Callisto (oscula iungit). The narrator intervenes at this point to specify, or em- 
phasize, what sort of kisses these are: neither tender, friendly kisses, nor kisses 
of greeting’!; they are too intense (nec moderata satis), the kind of kisses a virgin 
should not be giving (nec sic a virgine danda). Callisto does not refuse the kisses, 
and Ovid describes a young girl who is comfortable with the conversation and 
suspects nothing out of the ordinary: while being kissed in this way, she starts to 
talk about what she did that day. Since Callisto consents, events then follow in 
quick succession and Jupiter “by this outrage betrayed himself” (nec se sine crimine 
prodit). Callisto understands that this is a man (or a god), and presumably—for the 
text becomes very elliptic—the god has transformed himself again at this point, 
this time into a male deity, to commit the rape (the object of the crimen). Only 
now does Callisto fight back (pugnat), which clearly demonstrates that what she 
is refusing here is not the amorous embrace: she is refusing the man. 

Let us stay for a moment with the formulation nec sine crimine. This is the only 
time it appears in the Metamorphoses, but the litotes exactly repeats Sappho’s words 
in the Heroides when she speaks of her past loves for women of Lesbos: women, 
she says, “whom I have loved to my reproach (quas non sine crimine amavi).”7? 
The reuse of the same expression, in the same context of female homoeroticism, 


70 The two terms are also linked in Ovid’s retelling of the story of Iphis (IX, 912), which also 
deals with love between women and with a metamorphosis of sex, although there the motif is 
reversed (a girl changes into a boy). 

71 The kiss of greeting is a common theme in Latin literature: the osculum is habitual between 
family members or between men of equal social standing, but it is also the subject of jokes. 
Suetonius writes that Agrippina seduced her uncle Claudius through the kisses of greeting that 
custom permitted her to give him (Claudius, XXVI, 7). 

72 Heroides, XV, 19. 
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cannot be a coincidence. This is a playful, knowing allusion on the poet’s part: if 
Sappho’s love for women drew reproach, what might the expression be hiding in 
Jupiter’s case? Perhaps Ovid suggests the possibility that Jupiter took advantage of 
his female appearance, for a while, to enjoy the same pleasure that Sappho knew? 

The staging of the encounter between Jupiter and Callisto produces unmis- 
takably comic effects, in keeping with the poet’s usual practice. The uneven 
distribution of information (Callisto knows less than Jupiter, and much less than 
the audience) enables Ovid to play on multiple meanings of words and situa- 
tions: Callisto’s natvety when she declares that she prefers Diana to the master 
of the gods, Jupiter’s parody of Diana’s typical behaviors, and the temporary 
ambiguity of the kisses they exchange. The god’s allusion to his wife and her 
jealousy also brings in very familiar comic elements. Many commentators, such 
as Boillat, Bomer, and Haupt,” have interpreted this Ovidian humor as proof 
that the passage was directly inspired by Amphis’ comedy, that the treatment of 
the metamorphosis was thus not Ovid’s creation at all, and above all, that the 
mythic variant of the god metamorphosed into a goddess is purely an invention 
of comedy. However, their reasoning is incorrect: the variant “Zeus transformed 
into Artemis” predates Amphis’ comedy; above all, what shapes his play is the 
burlesque dialogue between Diana and the young girl who accuses the goddess 
of making her pregnant. In Ovid’s retelling, Callisto has grasped that appear- 
ances can be misleading, and when she returns to the band following the rape, 
she pauses to check that Diana is indeed Diana.” Rather than develop the initial 
misrecognition further, Ovid emphasizes the consequences of Callisto’s rape, and 
how it changes her. Callisto is no longer the beautiful, unsexed child who ran 
about and hunted in the woods; when she leaves the shady forest, Ovid tells us, 
she almost forgets to take her quiver and arrows. 

Through the choice of this variant, through certain details of the myth and 
slight modifications, Ovid is not offering an adaptation of a comedy. Instead, 
as he often does, he brings into focus the fundamental elements of a myth”: 
in Ovid’s retelling, Callisto’s whole story becomes a cascade of transformations 
affecting sex and gender. Thus the bathing scene, and the emphasis Ovid places 
on the goddess and her band not being seen, should also be read as an implicit 
reference to the myth of Actaeon, who unwittingly surprised the goddess Ar- 
temis while she was bathing. The parallel with the myth of Actaeon, who was 
devoured by hounds and pursued by his hunting companions, is reinforced by a 
slight modification to the myth of Callisto: most of the sources speak of the she- 
bear being pursued by shepherds; in this case, the unlucky animal is chased by 
hunters and hounds. Tiresias, according to one version of the myth, committed a 
similar crime (he was blinded for having seen Athena naked), and further along 


73 Boillat 1976, p. 141; Haupt et al., 1976, p. 112; Bomer 1977, p. 348. 

74 Metamorphoses, IV, 443-444. 

75 In her studies on hermaphrodism, Delcourt drew attention to Ovid’s faithful use of his sources 
and to the pertinence of his “innovations” (Delcourt, 1958, pp. 55 and 82). 
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in the Metamorphoses, Ovid relates the sexual transformation of Sithon, who may 
be Siproites, a Cretan hunter who was transformed into a woman because he saw 
Artemis bathing.’”° 

Bathing scenes play a key role in myths that deal with sex identity; by de- 
scribing the naked young girls preparing to bathe, who forcibly undress their 
companion, Ovid takes up an element of the myth that does not belong to the 
version in which Jupiter takes the form of Diana. Indeed, what we saw when 
we studied the structure of the myth of Callisto is that the bathing episode dur- 
ing which the young girl’s condition is discovered occurs only in the variant 
in which Zeus does not take the form of Artemis, and that both of these elements 
were, in all likelihood, expressions of the same signified in mythic narrative: the 
question of gender and sex identity. By transforming the myth to include, in the 
same narrative, both elements (which are in fact the putting into discourse of a 
single signified), Ovid undertakes a hypercharacterization: in the Metamorphoses, 
the myth of Callisto deals both with the issue of sex identity and with the link 
between sex identity and desire.’’ Far from making Callisto one more element 
in his series of “pursued beauties” (whose stories stress the erotic aspect of flight 
and pursuit), Ovid deploys intertextuality and internal echoes to bring into relief 
the deeper themes at work in this myth, i.e., the themes of myths that explore 
sex and gender. 

But in the general framework of his carmen perpetuum, how are we to interpret 
the poet’s emphasis on this aspect of the myth of Callisto and the space he devotes 
to the variant? The rape of Callisto, Juno’s jealousy, and the transformation of the 
she-bear and her son into stars explain the origins of the constellations that the 
Romans of Ovid’s day could contemplate, at certain times of night and certain 
times of the year, in the starry sky above them. But how might we explain the 
fleeting embrace between Callisto and the goddess, which the Fasti text does not 
even bother to mention? Ovid places the story at a time not far removed from 
chaos, just after the great fire of the universe, when the world has yet to take 
its final shape: everything is still fluid, women can become bears, and animals 
can become stars. And in the realm of sex and desire, too, everything remains 
possible: the feminine can have masculine characteristics, the masculine become 
feminine. Ovid shows his audience the multiple metamorphoses of sex, of gender 
traits, and of erotic desires that bring beings together. At this point in the history 
of the world, desire is not yet fixed by a norm, and gender is not yet attached to a 
particular sex: it takes the poet just a few seconds, a few lines of poetry, to make 
signs come and go, using the fluidity of forms to unfold a spectrum of possibilities 
for desire in a world that is not yet part of History. Alongside the changes to the 


76 Metamorphoses, 1V, 279-280. On these characters, see discussion above on the myth of Callisto, 
“An erotic metamorphosis,” pp. 69-71. 

77 Brisson observes similar instances of hypercharacterization and the intertwining of different 
variants within the same retelling in his structural analysis of the myth of Tiresias (Brisson 
1976). 
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god’s body, the nature of the relation also changes: at first Jupiter’s desire, with its 
pederastic connotations; then erotic kisses between women; finally, Jupiter and 
Callisto’s relation becomes a male-female sexual relation, a forcible relation. The 
terms that express the god’s superiority and the young girl’s inferiority confirm 
that this relation between the sexes is an unequal one, characterized by domina- 
tion (quantum modo femina posset; superare). Ovid redeploys the war metaphor he 
used at the beginning of the story to underline, with the sad irony that she who 
had been a miles ultimately finds her victor. 

Within the poet’s unfolding spectrum of possibilities, there appears for a brief 
instant, as if subliminally, the fleeting but nonetheless clear image of love be- 
tween women. And if the image disappears so quickly, it is so that its absence 
from the historical world Ovid and his readers inhabited (ad mea [...] tempora, 
in the poet’s words) may be justified. My claim is not that in Rome not a single 
woman was involved in an amorous or sexual relationship with another woman, 
nor that no one ever discussed the subject, but that, in the carmen perpetuum, the 
world Ovid wishes to present is a world where this type of love does not exist. 
Once again, as with Sappho’s letter to Phaon, Ovid mentions relations between 
women at the point when they have ceased to be. 


Iphis in the Metamorphoses: the metamorphosis of the myth 


A similar paradox of appearance and disappearance, in a similar context, occurs 
in another metamorphosis, told at great length by Ovid: the story of Iphis, one of 
most extended texts treating love between women to emerge during Greek and 
Roman Antiquity.”® 

The last metamorphosis in Book IX is that of a young girl, Iphis, into a boy 
with the same name. The story takes place in Crete. Ligdus, a free man of very 
modest means, tells his pregnant wife Telethousa that they do not have enough 
money to raise a girl. He decides that the child, if it turns out to be female, will 
have to die. The tearful mother has a dream in which she sees the goddess Isis, 
who promises her protection and tells her to keep the child, regardless of its sex. 
Telethousa gives birth to a baby girl but conceals her sex, and the father names 
the child Iphis, a name which can be given to both sexes. Iphis is raised as a boy 
and, when she reaches the age of thirteen, her father betroths her to her child- 
hood friend, Janthe, daughter of Telestes. The young girls are besotted with one 
another, but Ianthe believes Iphis to be a boy. The situation is critical: in an ex- 
tended soliloquy, Iphis confesses her passion for Ianthe and her distress regarding 


78 Fora long time, this passage was more or less overlooked by critics, and it is only in recent years 
that scholars working on gender and sexuality during Antiquity have paid special attention to 
the story (Leitao 1995; Wheeler 1997; Pintabone 2002; Ormand 2005). As for more general 
studies of Roman sexuality, some pass over this text in silence, others simply mention it with- 
out further analysis (Hallett 1989, p. 212; Cantarella [1988] 2002, p. 167; Martos Montiel 1996, 
p. 54; and Brooten 1996, p. 44). 
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what she perceives to be an unnatural love. Telethousa at first tries to postpone 
the wedding. Then, when the lie is about to be discovered, she goes to Isis’ 
temple and appeals to the goddess for help. Isis answers her plea and transforms 
the young girl into a boy. Telethousa and Iphis place an inscription before the 
goddess’ temple and the wedding of the young lovers is celebrated the next day. 


From Leukippos to Iphis 


The narrative outline of the story of Iphis is the same as the story of Leukippos, 
related by Antoninus Liberalis in his collection of Greek legends, Metamorphoses.’ 
This compilation of myths dates from the late second or early third century cE. 
Antoninus Liberalis’ main source was Nicander,®° a Greek author of the second 
century CE born in Colophon, and a marginal note indicates that his source for 
the legend of Leukippos was Nicander’s Heteroeumena, itself also one of Ovid’s 
main sources. Nearly half the myths that feature in Antoninus Liberalis’ work 
also appear in Ovid’s Metamorphoses. Nicander’s text has been lost; its only sur- 
viving trace is Antoninus Liberalis’ summary of it, which is less developed than 
Ovid’s retelling, but the location and the stages of the plot leave no room for 
doubt that it was Ovid’s source for the metamorphosis of Iphis*!: 


— acouple of very modest means, the wife is pregnant, the husband does not 
want a girl-child; 

— the mother’s dream and her lie: the little girl is named Leukippos and dressed 
as a boy; 

— supplication by the mother, and transformation of Leukippos into a boy by 
the goddess Leto, when the child’s beauty threatens to betray the stratagem. 


The story is deeply anchored in the Cretan context: it is presented as an etiolog- 
ical tale, explaining the origins of the festival known as the Ekdusia and a cult of 
Leto Phutié in Phaistos. The tale of Leukippos also explains the wedding rituals 
of Phaistos, to which the Ekdusia is connected: 


In memory of this change the citizens of Phaestus still sacrifice to Leto the 
Grafter because she had grafted [male] organs on the girl and they give her 
festival the name of Ekdusia [“Undressing”’] because the girl had stripped 


79 Antoninus Liberalis, Metamorphoses, XVII, 1-4. 

80 On Nicander and the issue of Antoninus Liberalis’ sources, see Papathomopoulos 1968, 
pp. XIV—XXIII and, on Antoninus Liberalis, pp. VU-IX. Of the forty-one tales in Antoninus 
Liberalis’ collection, twenty-one are said to be drawn from Nicander’s Heteroeumena. 

81 The geographical indication of the city of Phaistos in both Antoninus Liberalis and Ovid al- 
lows an association to be made between the two stories. As for the changes to the characters’ 
names, this happens frequently in poetry. See Papathomopoulos 1968, p. 105, XVI, n.2. 
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off her maidenly peplos. It is now an observance in marriages to lie down 
beforehand beside the statue of Leucippus.*” 


This brief etiological passage has caught the interest of several scholars. Delcourt, 
Sergent, and Jeanmaire®? see the festival as a survival of male initiation rites 
(Indo-European rituals that, according to Sergent, were pederastic). Antoninus 


? 


Liberalis explains that the name of the festival, the “Undressing,” refers to the 
point when Leukippos removes her feminine peplos, although Leukippos had 
always dressed as a boy: this act supposedly relates to the point in the ritual when 
young boys, dressed as girls, take off their female clothing. Although Leukippos 
is a girl dressed up as a boy while the young initiates are boys dressed as girls, and 
although Leukippos wore boy’s clothing for years while these boys only wear 
female clothing for a few days,** the myth highlights the “common denomina- 
tor,” that is to say, the bisexuation of both the young novices and the adolescent 
Leukippos. And if the Ekdusia festival is linked, in Antoninus Liberalis, to nup- 
tial rites,®° Sergent explains (by comparing this ritual to the Cretan practices 
described by Ephorus)®*° that this is because they “mark the end of the initia- 
tion, and open the capacity for wedlock.” Furthermore, Leto, who performs 
the metamorphosis in the myth and is worshipped in the ritual, is “the mother 
of Apollo and Artemis, the two deities to preside, respectively, over male and 
female initiations.”*” As Forbes Irving®® writes, one might see the change of sex 
as no more than a metaphor for the young boy’s transition into manhood, where 
“the change from girl to man is an exaggeration of the change from boy to man 
celebrated by the rite” (the opposition between man and woman corresponding 
to the opposition between adult and child). According to Forbes Irving, who 
analyzes the metamorphoses as a group, the Ekdusia ritual for boys would simply 
consist in removing their childish clothing (without any cross-dressing dimen- 
sion). But whatever the case may be, and even though his interpretation plays 
down the importance of pederasty in Crete and cross-dressing rituals in ancient 


82 Antoninus Liberalis, XVI, 6 (trans. F. Celoria, Routledge, slightly adapted). 

83 Jeanmaire perceives a negative value in the boy-to-girl cross-dressing, as these feminine qual- 
ities are precisely what the young initiates must rid themselves of (Jeanmaire 1939, pp. 153, 
321, 352, 443). Delcourt on the other hand draws attention to the constant link between 
cross-dressing and sexual union; he considers that temporary androgyny had a highly positive 
value (Delcourt 1958, p. 27). 

84 Sergent [1986] 1996, pp. 396-399. Regarding the duration of the ritual, Sergent writes that 
“The myth radicalizes oppositions which, in lived everyday life, are expressed only transiently.” 

85 Unlike Delcourt and Sergent, Leitao considers that the ritual does not only involve young 
women, and that future bridegrooms also sleep by the statue (Leitao 1995, p. 161). 

86 Ephorus, quoted by Strabo, in Geography X, 4, 20. It is stated that wedlock occurs on leaving 
the agelé, for all boys (it is a collective practice). But it is also within this context of collective 
education that the individual relationship between the philétér and the young parastatés takes 
shape. See Sergent [1986] 1996, p. 380 sq. 

87 Sergent [1986] 1996, p. 398. 

88 Forbes Irving 1990, pp. 152-155 (the author appears not to have been familiar with Sergent’s 
work). Bremmer regards this as a minimalistic reading, considering that a ritual background of 
sex change is not improbable (Bremmer 1992, p. 196). 
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Greece, Forbes Irving also links this metamorphosis to a passage from boyhood 
to manhood. 

The story of Leukippos, from which Ovid draws, is thus a myth connected 
to themes of bisexuation and sex change (as demonstrated by the parallel the 
narrator makes with the myths of Tiresias, Kainis, Hypermestra, and Siproites),°? 
as well as with the passage to adulthood. The story of Iphis, as Ovid tells it, is 
markedly different. 


The structure of the narrative 


Ovid’s retelling of the story of Iphis is much longer and more detailed than An- 
toninus Liberalis’ summary. As Viarre observes, 


although there was a constant psychological interest [in changes of sex] 
during Greek and Latin Antiquity, Ovid is the only author to provide a 
quasi-systematic, properly literary treatment of the subject. All other ma- 
terial on the subject is brought to us by scholars, scholiasts, mythologists, 


etc., who produce inventories, not literature.” 


However, the difference in genre between Ovid’s text and Antoninus Liberalis’ 
mythographic summary is no obstacle to a structural comparison. The structure 
of Iphis’ story as Ovid tells it is fairly complex: 


Part one: the birth of Iphis 


— Ligdus and his wife: material and familial situation (poverty, Telethousa’s 
pregnancy); 
— the father’s announcement that he does not want a girl and the mother’s 
supplication. 
1st episode: the mother’s proleptic dream: 
— the apparition of Isis and her retinue of deities; 
— Isis’ speech. 
2nd episode: the mother’s labor and the beginning of the deception: 
— the birth and the baptism; 
— Iphis’ childhood (a girl dressed as a boy). 


89 Antoninus Liberalis, XVIII, 4-5: 


Just as had happened to Caenis, daughter of Atrax, who by the will of Poseidon became 
Caeneus the Lapith. So also, Tiresias changed from man to woman because he had encoun- 
tered and killed two snakes that had been mating at a crossroads. He changed again from 
woman back to man by killing another serpent. Hypermestra had frequently sold her body 
in the form of a woman for a fee, becoming a man to bring food for her father, Aethon. 
The Cretan, Siproites, had also been turned into a woman for having seen Artemis bathing 
when out hunting. 

90 Viarre, 1985, p. 229. This is also the case for the myth of Hermaphroditus. The reason for the 

neglect of subjects such as this among certain literary genres is another (enormous) question. 
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Part two: Iphis’ adolescence 


1st episode: an impossible marriage: 

— the beginnings of the young girls’ love for one another; 
the father’s plan to wed Iphis and Ianthe; 
— Iphis’ speech; 


— Telethousa postpones the wedding that Ianthe desires. 
2nd episode: Isis’ intervention: 

— Telethousa’s supplication and the appearance of the deity; 

— Iphis’ metamorphosis; 

— the wedding of Iphis (man) and Ianthe (woman). 


Antoninus Liberalis’ summary of the story is simpler in structure. The first part 
opens with a quick description of the family situation and the father’s wishes and 
ends with the deception by the mother, who cross-dresses the child and gives her 
a boy’s name, Leukippos. The second part presents the child growing up,”! and 
the point when the young girl’s beauty precipitates events and brings the girl’s 
mother, Galatea, to appeal to Leto, who then transforms the young girl into a 
boy. Just as he had allowed himself a digression regarding myths of sex changes, 
the narrator continues in an etiological vein, linking this story to the rites of the 
city of Phaistos. 

If we exclude this digression, which is spoken by a heterodiegetic narrator, 
the first part (the circumstances of the birth and the cross-dressing of Leukippos) 
takes up two-thirds of the narration and the second part (Leto’s intervention and 
the young girl’s metamorphosis) takes up one-third.?* In Antoninus Liberalis’ 
summary, the metamorphosis takes place almost immediately: this conciseness 
fits in with Nicander’s general tendency to attribute more importance to the 
etiological character of the supernatural event than to the extraordinary aspect 
of the metamorphosis.”? But above all, as the structure of the legend shows, the 


94 


narrative focuses’’ on the circumstances of Leukippos’ birth, which explain why 


her mother resorts to dressing her daughter as a boy, and on the years preced- 
ing Leukippos’ adolescence, which is to say, the period when the disguise was 
convincing. 


91 The division is not random: the triggering element induces a break. The pluperfect successerat 
clearly indicates that Iphis is already an adolescent (13 years of age) when the triggering ele- 
ment emerges. Ovid does not include Iphis’ childhood and passage to adolescence in his second 
part. But Antoninus Liberalis does include her growing up there, because for him it is linked 
to the triggering element. 

92 If the digression is not excluded, part one and part two are equal in length, which would still 
be consistent with what I am arguing here. 

93 See Forbes Irving, 1990, p. 26. 

94 The nature of the text (a summary of a myth) explains why the author never lingers on any 
given point in the narrative; my particular claim is based the mathematical proportion between 
this part and the story as a whole. 
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Analysis of how Ovid paces his narrative reveals his focalization on different 
elements of the story: the emphasis rests, not on the reasons why Iphis must be 
dressed as a boy, but rather on the reasons why she must be transformed into a boy. 
For Antoninus Liberalis, this is self-evident: Leukippos is growing up (nbEet0).”° 
Ovid breaks with the legendary tradition. While the myth of Leukippos was 
closely linked to rites of passage and in particular to the stage in the rite that in- 
volves cross-dressing, his story of Iphis places more emphasis on the reasons why 
the metamorphosis was necessary. This analysis is corroborated by what various 
commentators have seen as a “mistake” made by Antoninus Liberalis’ narrator: 
at the point of the physical metamorphosis, the narrator says that the maiden had 
removed her girl’s clothing—whereas logically she would have been dressed as 
a boy. Indeed, this helps the author with an etymological means of explaining 
the Ekdusia ritual, but my analysis shows it should not be taken as a last-minute 
distortion, introduced to impose an etiological narrative in keeping with the 
fashion of the Hellenistic period. It is indeed a fundamental element of the myth. 
The subject of the Leukippos story is cross-dressing, and even when physical 
metamorphosis enters the picture, the narrative reverts to the story about clothes. 

In Ovid’s Metamorphoses, there is no mention of the Ekdusia rituals or even 
of undressing in the literal sense: the clothing paradigm is absent. Yet Ovid 
is not averse to etymological play and his metamorphoses are often etiological 
narratives (the myth of Hermaphroditus provides an explanation for a rumor; 
the myths of Daphne and Arachne provide an explanation for their names). The 
action takes place in the same Cretan city that also provides the setting for the 
legend of Leukippos; however, Iphis’ metamorphosis does not provide an expla- 
nation for the origins of a vernacular rite. While Antoninus Liberalis devotes a 
considerable section of his summary to explaining the origins of the Phaistos 
festival and the marriage ritual, the etiological aspect seems to have been com- 
pletely edited out of Ovid’s retelling. Graf, who also notes this revision, says that 
“the mention of the ex-voto is perhaps a last vestige of this function.””° 

The major structural difference between the two narratives is the long second 
part of Ovid’s text: the essential modification comes from the author’s innova- 
tion in choosing the “disruptive element.” Whereas Leukippos’ transformation 
quickly became necessary because she is changing physically, Iphis’ transforma- 
tion is the consequence of an attraction that is not a natural event. Her father’s 
decision is not the sole triggering element because, as the narrator explains, the 
love between Iphis and Ianthe existed before the father’s wedding plans. In- 
stead of precipitating the dénouement, as in the story of Leukippos, this element 
re-launches the narrative, producing a second part which owes nothing to that 
source. Ovid thus moves away from his hypotext without eliminating it com- 
pletely. He confines the cross-dressing theme to the first part of the narrative, 


95 Metamorphoses, XVII, 2. 
96 Graf, 1988, p. 60, n.8. 
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disposes of the legend’s (obvious) etiology, and moves the subject of the story 
somewhere else. 


Characters and Roles 


As Leitao rightly observed in his analysis of male gender ideology in three myths 
that involve a (male/female) Leukippos,”’ the myth as recounted by Antoninus 
Liberalis gives a central role to the mother, creating a considerable difference 
between the two texts. Leukippos never does anything, and she never says a 
word; the only time she is the grammatical subject of a verb describes the effects 
of nature to which she is subjected: “to grow” and “to become beautiful.” If 
Leukippos does nothing, it is because Galatea does everything. She decides to 
consult people likely to be of aid; she raises her child singlehandedly; she also 
names the child, giving Leukippos an unmistakably male name—and takes re- 
sponsibility for the lie; it is also Galatea who goes, alone, to the sanctuary of Leto 
and explicitly prays for her daughter’s sex change (her situation is critical, and she 
understands precisely how to solve the problem). 

Leitao offers an interesting analysis of the fundamental role of the mother: 
to become a man”® means to leave the female sphere where the young child is 
immersed, to break the close bond uniting mother and son, and this cannot be 
achieved without initiation. Metaphorically, the girl Leukippos stands for the 
boy before initiation, Leukippos transformed stands for the boy after his initia- 
tion. “We may also understand Galatea’s decision to keep the female ‘Leukippos’ 
as an attempt to keep ‘Leukippos’ female.”?? Indeed, from the outset, the father 
expresses his desire to have a son; the mother keeps the child (in the original tO 
Bpépoc, gender unmarked) after considering her own loneliness (€pnuia). She 
only arrives at the final decision out of fear. A castrating mother, then, who 
disobeys the father’s wishes and decides on behalf of her child; this is a different 
reading, but it does not counter the others (cross-dressing ritual, initiation myth). 

This role of the mother has mostly been banished from Ovid’s retelling of 
the story, where Telethousa plays a much smaller part. The goddess appears in 


97 Leitao (1995) does not differentiate between Iphis and Leukippos, which I think is a mistake. 
It makes sense to bring Iphis into the discussion for what Ovid’s text preserves from its source, 
but one should specify this, and be careful not to extend one’s conclusions to Iphis as seen 
by Ovid. I do not accept Leitao’s vehement critique of the structuralist approach, nor all the 
conclusions he draws, but his demonstration of male gender ideology is convincing. Nikitas 
(1981) also draws up a list of the major differences between Antoninus Liberalis and Ovid, 
mainly in order to demonstrate the importance of another Greek source (Parthenius, Erotica 
Pathemata, 5). He concludes by affirming that the adaptation of these hypotexts in one and the 
same passage and the dramatization of the situation make it one of Ovid’s masterpieces. He 
does not analyze the consequences of these transformations in terms of the story’s meaning. 
Graf also noted the role of the mother (Graf 1988, p. 59), but without analysing the reasons 
behind it. 

98 Leitao 1995, p. 155. 

99 Leitao 1995, p. 158. 
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Telethousa’s dream, but Telethousa has not appealed to her directly or consulted 
the oracles, so her subsequent actions are no more than passive obedience to di- 
vine orders. She does not raise her child alone but with the help of a nurse who is 
privy to the secret. Moreover, it is the father and not she who chooses the child’s 
name, and she is happy that his choice, over which she had no influence, works 
in her favor as it reduces her need to lie (this lie for which she is not responsible is 
rendered by the oxymoron pia mendacia). Finally, she does not decide right away 
to hold Isis accountable, but first attempts to postpone the wedding; this is an 
evasion, a fear of facing events. She goes to the sanctuary accompanied by her 
daughter and her prayers are a humble appeal for help, leaving the goddess free to 
decide what form of help to provide. 

By the same token, Iphis plays much larger role in the plot than Leukippos.!°” 
In Antoninus Liberalis’ narrative, Leukippos never speaks, and there is no in- 
ternal focalization nor reflection by the omniscient narrator that would give us 
access to her thoughts (the only thoughts the narrator mentions are Galatea’s). 
In Ovid’s retelling, on the contrary, the omniscient narrator reveals Iphis’ secret 
feelings.'!°' The character has an interiority, a psychological depth that Leu- 
kippos does not—the purpose of Leukippos’ legend being quite different—and 
Iphis’ long monologue takes up a third of the overall narrative. A reader of Ovid 
may find this quite natural (the character who undergoes the metamorphosis is 
often his central character), but the source of the story brings to light an impor- 
tant transformation performed by the author: Ovid himself makes Iphis the cen- 
tral character of the legend. By reducing the mother’s role, Ovid invalidates the 
psychological interpretation that might have been at work in Leukippos’ story. 
This is no longer a family affair (even though the opening lines recall stories of 
infant exposure) and the quasi-Oedipal link between Galatea and Leukippos 
cannot be transposed onto Ovid’s narrative. This may be because Iphis is not, 
even symbolically, a boy. 

This hypothesis is corroborated by the fact that Ovid changes the character’s 
name. While the author of the Metamorphoses does not do this systematically, it 
is not in itself an exceptional practice, and was fairly frequent among mythog- 
raphers of the Hellenistic period.!°? What is interesting is that Ovid chose to 
replace a masculine name, Leukippos, with an epicene name that is both mas- 
culine and feminine. Consequently, we cannot agree with Wheeler’s view that 
choosing to name the child “Iphis” is proleptic to her becoming a boy.'°? This 
was already the case with a masculine name, such as Leukippos! It is also difficult 
to follow Fabre-Serris, who sees the name as a psychoanalytical explanation for 


100 As Graf observes (Graf, 1988, p. 59), in Antoninus Liberalis’ narrative, “the focus is on the 
mother and her fears.” 

101 See lines 720-721 that deal with the mutual love of Ianthe and Iphis and lines 724—725 that 
describe Iphis’ lucidity. 

102 See Bomer 1977, p. 470; Haupt et al., 1966, p. 116. 

103 Wheeler 1997, p. 196. 
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Iphis’ troubled identity.!°4 Ovid’s modification is not a masculinization of the 
name but rather a partial feminization, one which brings about a shift in mean- 
ing: unlike the myth of Leukippos, a myth related to male rituals, the story of 
Iphis is not a “story about men.” 

Ovid makes another significant innovation by introducing new characters, 
Ianthe and her father Telestes. The young Ianthe, a childhood friend of Iphis, 
appears in the second part: she is the cause of the triggering element that re- 
launches the narrative and decenters the cross-dressing theme. She is the be- 
loved woman who, in contrast to the recurring motif of the “pursued beauty” 
in the Metamorphoses, does not flee and, in contrast to the elegiac motif, does 
not pretend to refuse. Similarly, the introduction of Ianthe’s father, who takes 
quite a different attitude from the authoritarian censor-father typically found in 
tales, underscores the nature of the marriage that is being planned: not a forced 
union, but a freely consensual marriage of love. While the myth of Leukippos is 
reduced to the father-mother-child triangle, these transformations made by the 
author open up this “family affair” to the wider society, from Iphis’ childhood 
onward. 


The role of the gods 


In Antoninus Liberalis, the deity responsible for Leukippos’ metamorphosis is 
Leto, 
sents an etymological interpretation—Leto Phutié is responsible for making Leu- 


whose cult in Crete is attested by epigraphy.'°° Antoninus Liberalis pre- 


kippos’ male genitalia “grow,” and thus for making the myth an etiological one. 
Leto is the quintessential mother figure, who endured a very long pregnancy 
and a difficult labor. Her function as goddess of growth thus makes sense in 


that context, where the young girl’s physical transformations trigger the ensuing 


events. Sergent proposes the following interpretation'”’: the myth of Leukippos 


relates to initiation rites and Leto is, precisely, mother to Apollo and Artemis, 
the two deities who preside respectively over these male and female initiations. 
More broadly, as Graf has demonstrated, the epithet Phutios is associated with 


other deities such as Zeus and Helios, and Leto is often associated with access to 


citizenship in general.!08 


104 Fabre-Serris (1995, p. 203, n.140) writes, regarding Iphis’ name: “This detail takes on another 
meaning when we link it to the observation that the ambiguous nature of names that are at 
once male and female can cause identity problems, influencing the mental development and 
affective tendencies of the child.” One should be cautious in speaking of identity problems 
that would supposedly be the root of homosexual attraction—in a woman—in a context 
where certain sexual relations between men are expressed and valued. 

105 See Lévéque and Séchan 1966, pp. 191-197. 

106 See Papathomopoulos 1968, p. 107, n.6. 

107 Sergent [1986] 1996, pp. 396-399. 

108 Graf 1985, p. 207. 
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In the Metamorphoses, Leto no longer appears, and Iphis’ metamorphosis is car- 
ried out by Isis. Isis is an Egyptian goddess, a goddess of mysteries, who becomes 
part of the Greco-Roman pantheon beginning in the first century cr.'°? She 
does not share the traits of Apollo’s mother, and her role in Ovid’s narrative is 
very different from Leto’s. It is the goddess Lucina who intervenes to ease Tele- 
thousa’s labor, and Venus, Juno, and Hymen will preside over the wedding. The 
presence of these deities emphasizes the attributes that Isis lacks: Lucina (698) aids 
pregnant women; Venus presides over unions between men and women; Juno is 
the goddess of women who are no longer virgins; and Hymen is the god of wed- 
ding ceremonies (796). Isis has another role to play in Ovid’s story. 

In Antoninus Liberalis’ narrative, dreams and diviners confirm Galatea’s deci- 
sion after the birth; she had already planned to keep the child. Leto plays no part 
in the first part of the narrative; she is not the one who thinks up the deception, 
and, as shown earlier, everything highlights the active role of the mother, min- 
imizing the role of the goddess. At the critical moment, it is Leto who performs 


> 


the metamorphosis “out of pity for Galatea”—and not for Leukippos’ sake. The 
object of Leto’s intervention is the mother (as the goddess’ attributes would sug- 
gest). Moreover, it is not Leto who comes up with the solution; Galatea herself 
prompts the goddess, suggesting the kind of divine assistance she requires. 

Isis’ role in Ovid’s Metamorphoses is more significant than Leto’s and also more 
ambiguous. Even before the birth, the goddess appears with the full panoply of 
her retinue, as a true dea ex machina, and commands Telethousa to keep the child, 
whatever its sex; Telethousa had not asked anything of the goddess, she had only 
begged and pleaded with her husband. Even before the problem emerges, Isis 
already has a solution: she will come to Telethousa’s aid. The goddess’ antici- 
pation of the need for her intervention makes her role somewhat equivocal: is 
she really coming to the aid of the mother, or doing everything in her power to 
bring about the birth ofa girl-child? The ambiguous role of the goddess is further 
supported by Ovid’s choice to make the birth of the little Iphis quickly follow 
Isis’ apparition. The words of the goddess take on a proleptic dimension, and the 
formulation opem exorata fero,''” uttered when Telethousa has not yet addressed a 
single appeal to her, take on another meaning: Isis’ intervention will be necessary 
and expected, at a later stage. 

As Graf rightly states,!'!! by choosing a deity familiar to his readers Ovid 
“updates the myth.” Isis was a powerful goddess in Rome, seen as the goddess 
of women. But that is not all: by choosing a goddess other than Leto to perform 
the transformation, Ovid disposes of the features that make the young girl’s 


109 According to Graf (1988, pp. 60-61), Ovid’s choice is connected to the fact that Isis is the 
protector of women in the Roman pantheon, and Haupt et al. speak of a “fashion” for Isis 
(Haupt et al. 1966, p. 117). For a summary of the various interpretations, see Bomer 1977, 
p. 471. Arnaldi (1959), in his analysis of the passage, shows Isis’ contemporary dimension. 

110 Metamorphoses, LX, 699. 

111 Graf 1988, pp. 60-61. 
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metamorphosis the symbolic equivalent of a young boy’s entry into the adult 
community. Contrary to Boillat’s view,'!” the author’s choice is not an insignif- 
icant one: it confirms what the comparison of the structures had suggested, 1.e., 
a real shift in meaning, all the more obvious since, as Anderson points out, |? 
it was a geographical “error”: Isis was unknown in Crete, and there can be no 
doubt Ovid was aware of this. 


Textual reminiscences and mythical echoes 


In the legend of Leukippos, Antoninus Liberalis clearly sets up a parallel with 
other myths of sex transformation. He summarizes the legends of Kainis, Tire- 
sias, Hypermnestra, and Siproites.!" Within his narrative, the author character- 
izes the type of myth he is relating by establishing this series. This metadiscourse 
defines the way the myth of Leukippos was perceived: placed on the same plane 
as these other myths, the story of Leukippos becomes part of a series of “sex- 
change myths.” This does not contradict the previous observation that the story 
of Leukippos is centered more on the reasons for cross-dressing than the reasons 
for the sex change. The other myths cited are also myths that focus, not on the 
metamorphosis itself, but rather on the (successive or simultaneous) bisexuation 
of the characters. 

Not a single comparison, not a single digression, not a single knowing 
allusion—in short, nothing—in the Metamorphoses explicitly refers to this series 
that was established in the myth of Leukippos. Iphis’ ultimate transformation 
is told very briefly, without comment from the narrator. Moreover, Tronchet’s 
very detailed analysis of the work’s general structure reveals considerable sym- 
metry between books IX and X, but book X does not take up the subject of 
sex change. The general structure of the Metamorphoses does not point to any 
symmetry or macrostructural parallelism that might establish echoes between 
Iphis’ transformation and the other sexual metamorphoses Ovid relates. On the 
microstructural level, the near-exhaustive inventory of recurrences and remi- 
niscences in the Metamorphoses that Tronchet''> provides only identifies a single 
correspondence. 

It might be objected that simply repeating the same type of transformation (a 
sex change), as Ovid does with the stories of Tiresias, Sithon, Hermaphroditus, 
Mestra, and Caeneus,!'® makes the parallel sufficiently visible that Ovid did not 


need to underscore it further. Insofar as the totalizing movement of the work 


112 Boillat 1976, p. 66, n.32. 

113 Anderson 1972, p. 468. 

114 For an account of these myths and a brief commentary, see discussion above on the myth of 
Callisto, “An erotic metamorphosis,” pp. 69-71. 

115 Tronchet 1998, p. 602 (appendix 6): line XII, 474 partially repeats quid sis nata, vide from IX, 
747. 

116 Metamorphoses, U1, 316-338 (Tiresias); IV, 279-280 (Sithon); IV, 285-388 (Hermaphroditus); 
VII, 843-878 (Mestra); XII, 169-209 (Caeneus). 
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leads the author to exhaust all possibilities, we could see the transformation of 
a girl into a boy as inverting the motif of metamorphosis from man to woman 
(Tiresias, Sithon) or as varying the motif of transformation from woman to man 
(Mestra, Caeneus). As Tronchet and Viarre have rightly argued, these variations 
on the same theme establish a network that circulates in the work and fights 
against the centrifugal force inherent to Ovid’s project. Presenting a meta- 
morphosis and its opposite, establishing nuances within similar motifs: these 
are writing strategies, which make it possible to carry this carmen perpetuum 
through to the end while avoiding the stumbling-block of repetition. Yet there 
was nothing to stop the author from establishing a tighter intertextual relation, 
by comparison or brief allusion to other mythic changes of sex. Iphis might 
have mentioned these very metamorphoses in her lengthy lament; instead, the 
mythical reference that appears in that passage is the union between Pasiphae 
and the bull, previously recounted by Scylla.''” This reference draws a parallel 
with the amores inconcessi, but does not locate Iphis’ metamorphosis in close 
intertextual relation with the other sex changes. Iphis shows in her monologue 
that she is familiar with the myth of Pasiphae, which Ovid had mentioned a 
little earlier; she, like Ovid’s audience, could also have known the myths in- 
volving sex changes, all but one of which appear in the Metamorphoses before the 
story of Iphis. 

Therefore, as fruitful as the comparative analysis of sex transformation in 
Antiquity in general may be, Viarre’s analysis of the six sex transformations in 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses does not really shed any new light on Ovidian poetics or 
the structure of the Metamorphoses. Having studied each metamorphosis sepa- 
rately in light of scientific, psychoanalytical, and structuralist analyses, Viarre 
sees in “the order in which the four episodes appear [Tiresias, Hermaphroditus, 
Iphis, Caenis] a progression from the anecdotal to the epic and from punish- 
ment to ascent.” There is nothing surprising in this, as the epic quality of the 
later books of the Metamorphoses marks a progress toward historical times. In the 
case of Hermaphroditus, the birth of a dual being (simultaneous bisexuation)—a 
symbolically important event—cannot be regarded as negative; the metamor- 
phosis of Tiresias, a character who combines bisexuation and divination, !"® puts 
complex elements into play, and it would be reductive to see the dénouement as 
either “positive” or “negative.” As for Sithon, the text says almost nothing, and 
the idea of ascent, in relation to Caeneus, a warrior described in other sources 
as arrogant, does not seem obvious. To contrast Hermaphroditus’ “failure” with 


Iphis’ “success”! 


is a particularly reductive reading. All these reflections, which 
result from a comparative examination of the passages that, according to Viarre, 


all deal with androgyny, do not shed any new light on the more obscure passages 


117 Metamorphoses, VI, 132-133. 

118 See Brisson 1997, pp. 67-102, and 1976. The first mention of Tiresias in the Metamorphoses is a 
positive one (III, 333). 

119 Viarre 1985, p. 242. 
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in the story of Iphis. Thus at this level of textual analysis, which is where Viarre 
stops, the choice of comparative elements is not a very effective way to account 
fully for Iphis’ metamorphosis. 

Thus, while the references to myth in the legend of Leukippos establish par- 
allels with other myths involving sex changes, the reference to myth that features 
in the metamorphosis of Iphis links this passage to an entirely different subject, 
that of forbidden loves: the author himself points to this line of interpretation, 
using a reference all the more remarkable because it is autotelic. The fundamental 
difference between this passage and its hypotext is this: despite appearances, the 


myth of Iphis is not a myth centered on a change of sex.!7° 


The metamorphosis of a metamorphosis 


The metamorphosis described in Nicander’s Heteroeumena, as passed on by An- 
toninus Liberalis, is a change from girl to boy. In Ovid’s work, the true transfor- 
mation is not the one that happens to Iphis. 


A girl 


Various readings of the story of Leukippos have demonstrated the male sym- 
bolism of that character. On the other hand, everything in Ovid’s narrative 
makes the young heroine a girl. Firstly, Ovid has feminized her name—a semi- 
feminization in relation to her original name—and he draws attention to all that 
is feminine about her. Up to the age of thirteen, Iphis had the kind of beauty that 
befits both sexes!*!: 


And so the trick, begun with a just fraud (pia mendacia), remained unde- 
tected. The child was raised as a boy (cultus erat pueri), and its face would 


have been counted lovely whether you assigned it to a girl or boy (quam sive 
puellae, / sive dares puero).? 


There is nothing out of the ordinary here; this sexual indeterminacy of children’s 
features was a literary topos. However, the ancients often thought of this sexual 
indeterminacy as the femininity of the young boy’s features, before he becomes a 


120 It appears that many commentators’ analyses have overlooked the unity of meaning, either 
because they do not see what is visible, or because—particularly in the case of Iphis—they 
would prefer not to see it. Indeed, Iphis is the only character in the Metamorphoses referred to 
so frequently by modern commentators in terms of the result of the metamorphosis. Philomela 
is not just a bird, Daphne is not just a plant; Sithon and Tiresias are never referred to in the 
feminine, yet Iphis is often discussed in the masculine, despite being a girl throughout most of 
the narrative. 

121 Metamorphoses, 1X, 711-713. 

122 Trans. F. J. Miller, Loeb, adapted. 
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man.'?° The pale complexion of a young boy, quick to blush at the slightest emo- 


2 6 


tion, belongs to the adolescent, never the grown man. Hermaphroditus’ “tender” 
body is compared to “white lilies”; likewise, the young Narcissus contemplates 
“his smooth cheeks, his ivory neck, the glorious beauty of his face, the blush 
mingled with snowy white,” and the narrator notes the whiteness of Cyparissus’ 
brow. A classic expression of a young boy’s femininity is the comparison Venus 
makes when she describes Atalanta’s beauty: “such beauty as is mine, or as would 
be yours if you became a woman,” she tells her young lover Adonis.'** The 
femininity of the young and beautiful male adolescent is considered a virtue: the 
delicate beauty of the young boy is like a woman’s, with the difference—which 
probably adds to its appeal—that it is ephemeral. 

In the story, this is precisely how Iphis’ feminine face is “read.” Throughout 
her childhood and adolescence, the subterfuge is never suspected: Iphis’ feminine 
features are explained (dares) quite naturally by the “boy’s” young age (this detail 
justifies the absence of suspicion on the father’s part and thus guarantees the plau- 
sibility of the story). Iphis looks like a boy who looks like a girl; therefore, she looks 
like a girl. Ovid specifies that she has only the cultus of boyhood; her face is not 
masculine but formosus. Iphis is not “masculine”; she looks like Ianthe (par forma 
fuit),'?° and to speak of her as “androgynous” would be inappropriate. There is 
indeed a degree of sexual ambivalence in the gaze others cast upon her, but Iphis, 
herself, is not physically ambiguous. 

In terms of her behavior, logic would dictate (as the hypotext assumes) that 
the young girl would not only dress as a boy, but also (since she had been raised 
as a boy) would have masculine attitudes. The activities of pueri are characteristic 
of their sex: they wander alone in the forest, go swimming, play physical games 
(throwing the discus), and hunt. This does not mean that in the Metamorphoses 
young girls never wander alone in forests—they certainly do, but their actions 
carry a connotation'?°: when a virgo engages in such activities, she is considered 
to be behaving like a man, to be refusing an established order (this is the case 
with Artemis’ nymphs). The setting Ovid puts in place would have provided an 
ideal occasion to play with paradoxes on this theme... which would have allowed 
him to “explain” Iphis’ love for Ianthe by the way she was raised. But this is ab- 
solutely not the case: the author makes no mention of any masculine traits that 
a different upbringing might have fostered. Up to the heroine’s thirteenth year, 
the story moves quickly, and nothing in the narrator’s words suggests Iphis acted 


like a little boy. On the contrary, he says!?’: 


123 See for instance Aristotle, Generation of Animals, 728a18—22: “a boy is like a woman in form” 
(trans. A. Platt, Clarendon Press). 

124 Metamorphoses, IV, 345 and 354 (Hermaphroditus); III, 422 (Narcissus); X, 138 (Cyparissus); 
and X, 578-579 (Adonis). 

125 Metamorphoses, LX, 718. 

126 Vernant 1974, pp. 38-39. 

127 Metamorphoses, 1X, 718-719. 
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The two were of equal age and equal loveliness (par aetas, par forma fuit), 
and from the same teachers they had received their first instruction, such 
as is given to children. 


If Ianthe is extremely beautiful and she and her friend are of “equal loveliness,” 
then Iphis is also extremely beautiful. The young “male” Iphis, rather than roam- 
ing the rocky countryside, spends her tender years in the company of a girl. The 
two children receive the same upbringing, the same education, and nothing sets 
Iphis, who is considered a boy, apart from her young girlfriend Ianthe (the author 
emphasizes this equality and resemblance through the repetition of the adjective 
par and its equivalent idem). One particular detail, “the same teachers,” introduces 
a dimension of anachronism and incoherence in the narrative: for one thing, this 
educational situation does not fit the time period in which the story supposedly 
took place, i.e., the period of the founding of Miletus (see the metamorphosis 
of Byblis that precedes this passage). We might try to explain the anomaly by a 
“modernization” of the institutions, tied to the author’s desire to incorporate a 
current Roman feature, but then there would be a contradiction between Iphis’ 
very modest background, described by the narrator toward the beginning of the 
narrative, and the child’s access to education. And finally, since she is thought to 
be a boy, it would be more plausible for her to have other little boys as playmates. 

The marriage is arranged when Iphis reaches the age of thirteen; in Rome, the 
conventional age of marriage was fourteen for boys and twelve for girls.'?8 Log- 
ically (again), insofar as Iphis is “officially” a boy, the age of thirteen makes no 
sense: it is far too young for a boy to enter wedlock. By slightly “feminizing” the 
age of marriage, Ovid suggests that Iphis has the physical maturity of a woman 
and not of a man, since the father (although he believes the child to be a boy), 
plans the wedding a year earlier than custom would have it.'?? These elements 
are signs of a firm intention on the part of the author: despite the care taken at 
the beginning of the story to develop this situation of a girl dressed as a boy, the 
author’s project requires that Iphis be raised as a girl. Ovid sacrifices one apparent 
consistency in order to insist on a different consistency, that is to say, Iphis’ fem- 


30 


ininity. The narrator always refers to Iphis as a virgo,'°° and never incorporates 


anyone else’s perspective on the young girl into his narration. Iphis’ femininity 
is affirmed through her own words, by the use of nonepicene pronouns where 


128 Girls were given in marriage before puberty, sometimes even before the age of twelve. Boys, 
on the other hand, could not marry before receiving the toga of manhood, thus not before the 
age of fourteen, and generally later. See Néraudau 1984, pp. 258-259 and Gourevitch 1984, 
p. 109 sq. 

129 Frécaut considers that “As Iphis was a girl disguised as a boy, Ovid took the arithmetic average 
(13 years)” (Frécaut 1972, p. 256, n.104). But if Iphis is indeed considered a boy, this conse- 
quence does not necessarily follow. 

130 Metamorphoses, LX: ambarum, 720; virgo, 720; and altera virgo, 763 when referring to Ianthe, thus 
virgo is implied for Iphis. 
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the feminine is visible.!?! Iphis is not fooled by her own cross-dressing, the ad- 
olescent knows what sex she is: “see what you were born,” she tells herself.!°? 
All these elements clearly show that Ovid did not seek to present Iphis as a garcon 
manqué!*3 or an androgynous character, or to explain her love for Ianthe in that 
way. Quite the contrary: the text emphasizes all of Iphis’ feminine traits. 


Two girls 


The first mention of Ianthe is as the future wife of Iphis (“Meanwhile thirteen 
years passed by; and then your father found you a bride, O Iphis, in golden- 
haired Ianthe”).!°+ The story of their childhood, the girls’ long friendship, 
and their burgeoning mutual passion, is placed after the announcement of 
the father’s plan. Thus, the lines about their early years are an analepsis; the 
break in narrative temporality, which until this point was chronological, em- 
phasizes the function of the Ianthe character.'*° As her name “Violet Flow- 
er”!° suggests, she is the quintessential fiancée, destined to be married and 
deflowered. 

The “incoherence” of Iphis’ age at the time of marriage—which is a way of 
stressing her femininity—is reinforced by a second bending of Roman custom: 
the wedding of two persons of the same age. It is clearly stated that they had 
the same teachers and are par aetas, of equal age. Yet Roman custom dictated 
at least a four- or five-year age gap between spouses. Logic, again, would have 
required the father to choose a younger wife for his “son.” This is another 
sign of the author’s clear intention to stress that, if Ianthe is a woman and 
Iphis resembles her, the two characters to be married are two young girls, two 
individuals identical in all ways. The author thus brings together a girl dressed 
as a boy, who knows she is a girl, with another girl who, like everyone else, 
mistakes her for a boy. 

We can compare this story to other myths that involve cross-dressing char- 
acters. In the story of Leukippe and Theonoe told by Hyginus,!*’ Leukippe is 


131 Metamorphoses, 1X: vellem nulla forem, 735; ipsa, 745 and 747; ambae, 763. 

132 Metamorphoses, 1X, 747: quid sis nata, vide. 

133 This psychologizing explanation provided by Nicaise (1980, pp. 67—71) is not tenable. 

134 Metamorphoses, 1X, 714-716. 

135 Graf presents Iphis’ love as a consequence of the father’s decision: “When she reached that age, 
Iphis was engaged to a neighbor girl, Ianthe, with whom she immediately fell in love” (Graf 
1988, p. 58). However, while the young people’s engagement is, indeed, mentioned first by 
Ovid, it took place after the burgeoning of their love. 

136 This character created by Ovid is a perfect example of how a nomen is often an omen in his 
work. The use of the flower metaphor to designate the fiancée is frequent in epithalamia (see 
for instance Catullus, 62, 39-47, where the influence of Sappho’s epithalamia is evident). 

137 Hyginus (Fabulae, 190) speaks of a certain Leukippe, daughter of Thestor. Leukippe, who 
is dressed as a priest of Apollo following the god’s advice, arrives in Caria where her sister 
Theonoe is the king’s concubine. Theonoe falls passionately in love with her. For a summary 
of the complete fable, see p. 71, note 173. 
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dressed as a priest of Apollo and encounters her sister Theonoe, who mistakes her 
for a man. If we bracket the incestuous dimension, the other elements at the start 
are the same. The rest of the story is different, however: in Hyginus, it seems 
to be the character who mistakes the other woman for a boy who falls in love, 
while the character who is a woman dressed as a man does everything she can to 
avoid an encounter. According to one version of the myth of Achilles, the young 
hero, dressed as a girl in the gynaeceum of Lykos, falls in love with Deidameia. 
The union takes place once the mask has fallen; this means that Deidameia does 


138 Compares that pas- 


not love a priori an apparently female character. Delcourt 
sage to an episode from Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso: a woman, Fiordispina, falls in 
love with another woman, Bradamante, who is disguised as a man. However, in 
both the cases just mentioned, the attraction felt by the person in love is always 
“heterosexual,” in their own view. Achilles knows he is a man, and Deidameia 
does not love a woman. Theonoe believes she is in love with a man; Leukippe 
does not love Theonoe. Fiordispina, in love with Bradamante, believes she is in 
love with a man. In Ovid’s narrative, it would be logical, based on the elements 
of the legend of Leukippos in which a female character is introduced, for Ianthe 
to be the one to fall in love, while Iphis, who knows that she is female, would 
have no feelings for her and would do everything to avoid the moment of truth. 


Fi] 9 ba . te 
that, according to Graf, are implied 


The “erotic and psychological aspects 
by the myth, would have been either Ianthe’s love for Iphis, or Iphis’ discomfort 
at being loved by a woman she does not love. But what happens is the exact 
opposite: the character who knows she is a woman falls in love with a woman. 
Ovid reverses the usual pattern; after carefully putting in place, in the long first 
section of his narrative, the elements he drew from the legend of Leukippos, he 
produces a real Gmpooddkntov: it was not Iphis that the reader was expecting 
would fall in love. 

Thus, from the beginning of the second part of the story, cross-dressing is no 
longer the key element, since Iphis is not fooled by it. This element, whose cir- 
cumstances are set out in the first part, is used here by Ovid to explain the father’s 
decision, but not at all to give a rational explanation for the birth of love (since it 
is the cross-dressing character who is in love). Furthermore, the love is mutual: it 


is explicitly said that Ianthe is passionately in love with Iphis!*”: 


Hence love came to both their hearts all unsuspected and filled them both 
with equal longing. But they did not both love with equal hope. [...] The 
other maiden burned with equal love, and prayed, Hymen, that you would 


make haste to come. 


138 Delcourt 1958, pp. 52-53 on Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso, XXV. 

139 Ovid did indeed, as Graf says, “attend to the erotic and psychological aspects of the old Cretan 
myth” (Graf 1988, p. 60), but this configuration is not directly implied by the myth. 

140 Metamorphoses, LX, 720-721 and 764-765. 
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By unambiguously indicating Iphis’ femaleness/femininity, and that of the new 
character he adds to the story, Ovid from the outset renders invalid any interpre- 
tation that would justify the love through Iphis’ “masculinity,” as an “accident” 
caused by an illusion. Quite the contrary, everything makes the homosexual 
character of this relationship obvious. The central element of the first part, 
cross-dressing, is thus no longer necessary, and by stressing how much the two 
heroines resemble one another, the author almost makes the reader forget about 


v4 in his narrative, Ovid unveils 


it. Even if it means including “inconsistencies 
the shift in meaning to which he subjects his hypotext: we move from a myth 
about cross-dressing to a story about love between two girls, a love spoken out 


clearly by one of them, who owes her survival to the goddess Isis. 


Two girls and a goddess 


The Iphis/Ianthe couple, quite different from the mother/daughter pair of 
Nicander’s legend, is joined by a goddess who is also very different from Leto. Isis 
is described as a powerful goddess with far-ranging powers, as testified by her 
retinue of deities. lo, the daughter of Inachos, was assimilated to this Egyptian 
goddess: on arriving at the banks of the River Nile at the end of her maddened 
chase, she was allowed to leave behind her bovine form through the intervention 
of Hera, now finally appeased. |? Here the author was already underscoring the 
scope of her cult. In Iphis’ metamorphosis, Ovid places particular emphasis on 
one of Isis’ attributes, the Moon, with which she is sometimes identified. He 
mentions this attribute the moment the goddess appears in the first part of the 
story, and, at the point of the metamorphosis, during her final intervention, the 
goddess appears once again with the Moon on her brow.'*? The Moon has mul- 
tiple meanings in the ancient world: Empedocles considers it the intermediary 
element between the Sun and the Earth, toward which it returns light; in Plato’s 
Symposium, the Aristophanes character says that the male genus (from which men 
who love men are descended) is an offspring of the Sun, the female genus an off- 
spring of the Earth, and the genus “that partakes of both [...] an offspring of the 
Moon.”'** According to Brisson, “this intermediary position and the succession 
of different phases make the Moon a site of reconciliation of opposites.”!4> The 
role of Isis, a goddess who like the Moon is ambivalent, is thus consistent with her 
functions. The changes Ovid makes to the role performed by the deity in the leg- 
end of Leukippos can only be explained as follows: Isis intervenes before the birth 


141 I am following the method of Tronchet, who showed the importance of consistency in the 
writing of the Metamorphoses: “Apparent anomalies sometimes reveal an underlying logic that 
must be grasped” (Tronchet 1998, p. 16). 

142 Metamorphoses, 1, 747-750. 

143 Metamorphoses, 1X, 688-690 and 783-784. 

144 Plato, Symposium, 189c—190d, on the androgyne. 

145 Brisson 1997, p. 71. 
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in order to convince Telethousa to keep the child because she knows the child will 
be a girl; perhaps she may even ensure that this is the case. Her involvement in 
Telethousa’s fate is emphasized by the author: the goddess appears with great cer- 
emony, accompanied by her full retinue, and Ovid devotes a lengthy description 
to this dea ex machina, showing the goddess as all-powerful.!*° 

Isis appears without having been summoned, which is evidence that the situa- 
tion is of great concern to her. Everything suggests that the goddess brings about 
the situation in which Iphis finds herself (she could have helped Telethousa in a 
different way, by having her give birth to a boy, or by making the father accept a 


female baby). Indeed, her words ring like an omen’: 


I am the goddess who brings help and succor to those who call upon me 
(exorata); nor shall you have cause to complain (nec [...] quereris) that you 
have worshipped an ungrateful deity. 


The proof of this comes with her second intervention, when Telethousa comes to 
her altar. Everything goes as Isis had anticipated: Telethousa comes to her in sup- 
plication. She has unfastened her fillets and those of her daughter; she wraps her 
arms around the altar, assuming the conventional posture of the supplicant. Then 
she addresses the goddess, reminding her (and the reader) of her promises, ap- 
pealing to the dea auxiliaris for help. Then she weeps. In her plea, Telethousa re- 
calls the goddess’ attributes, as described at her first apparition, and her Egyptian 
origins. The terms create a close correspondence between these two moments.!48 
The mother does not name the Moon, which was the first attribute mentioned 
during Isis’ first appearance, but the divine manifestation that follows her appeal 
takes the form of that heavenly body.” All these correspondences clearly show 
that Isis’ first intervention was really meant, not to help Telethousa immediately, 
but rather to anticipate the critical situation in which she would find herself later. 
It is Isis who organizes everything, and brings about this sexual ambiguity. 
While Leto, the goddess in charge of protecting Phaistos, was the mother 
of Artemis and Apollo who preside over initiations, Isis, the goddess of sexual 
ambiguity, leads the story away from its initial subject. By favoring the birth and 
the situation in which the young girl finds herself, she puts her attributes into 
practice: the paronomasia Iphis/Isis (Ovid’s innovation, albeit an implicit one as 
the goddess’ name is not mentioned) suggests this proximity. Isis is responsible 
for the cross-dressing and the gender confusion, and Ovid’s choice of goddess is 


146 Metamorphoses, LX, 687-701. 

147 Metamorphoses, UX, 699-701. 

148 Fer, precor, inquit opem (775) relates to opemque fero (700); auxilioque iuva (780) relates to dea sum 
auxiliaris (699); sonitum comitantiaque aera/sistrorum (777-778) relates to sistraque erant (693) and 
to pompa comitata sacrorum (687). 

149 Metamorphoses, LX, 783-784. 
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not a coincidence: it is one more way Ovid leads up to the critical situation Iphis 
will describe, in a very long monologue. 


A new kind of love 


Considered the height of bad taste by some, pointless and clumsy by others, a 
defining feature of this monologue is certainly its lack of appeal for modern 
readers. Not, of course, for its content—that would be too simple—but for its 
dissonance. Supposedly,” it does not “fit” with the problem of metamorpho- 
sis, it is simply “pasted” on, gratuitous, just a psychological extension of a ques- 
tionable taste for forbidden loves or extreme situations. Yet since Iphis’ speech 
takes up a quarter of the overall narrative, it would seem odd to simply dismiss 
it as “tacked on” and leave it out, when accounting for the story’s meaning as 
a whole. 

The central theme of this monologue is no longer cross-dressing: the charac- 
ter who loves is not the same character that the logic of the legend of Leukippos 
might have suggested. The effect of surprise mentioned earlier is reinforced by 
the fact that, despite rhetorical ornaments, the subject is raised in a very clear 
way: Iphis speaks of love between women, a theme rarely broached so directly 
in literature. Even though, as I have shown, all the modifications made by Ovid 
lead up to this theme, he creates a sense of suspense and a kind of challenge 
between author and audience. Is Ovid going to speak of that which is so rarely 
spoken about? He has mentioned the mythical love of Pasiphae and the bull, the 
extraordinary transformations, Byblis’ passion for her brother, but is he really 
going to discuss such a dangerous subject? And if not, how is he going to “get out 
of” a situation he has done everything to set up? Right up until the last minute, 
the reader can expect a clever coup de thédtre, a meticulously prepared turnaround. 
But no, Iphis takes the floor. This comes as a surprise—it is another masterful 
G&POodSOKNTOV on the part of the author. 

In her long monologue, Iphis follows the rules of oratorical art; she expresses 
her feelings by delivering a blame speech, in correct and proper form. The mon- 
ologue is structured like a yOyoc: a lively, animated style (many rhetorical ques- 
tions), with a symmetrical ring composition. Perhaps this unexpected mastery of 
the rules of epideictic oratory by a young girl of humble origins was what gave 
some commentators the impression it had been “tacked on” as an afterthought. 
But Ovid was hardly a realist writer, and this feature—the hero’s or heroine’s 


150 Frécaut speaks of “out-of-place witticisms,” but he does concede that Ovid “knowingly culti- 
vates paradox and bad taste [...] The author attempts to enter the deepest recesses of the human 
heart; his poetry necessarily pays the cost of his audacity” (Frécaut 1972, p. 256). Arnaldi reads 
it as no more than an imitation of declamatory art (Arnaldi 1959, pp. 371-375), and Delcourt 
speaks of a “masterpiece in bad taste” (Delcourt 1958, p. 53). Viarre pays no attention to Iphis’ 
monologue, either in her article on androgyny (Viarre 1985) or in Liimage et la pensée dans les 
Métamorphoses d’Ovide (1964). 
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consummate mastery of rhetorical art—is intrinsic to his overall project: Narcis- 
sus’ speech and Byblis’ letter are but two examples among dozens of others. The 


structure of Iphis’ monologue is as follows'*!: 


1 definition of the subject of the complaint: distress at this cura nova; 
argumentation through counter-examples: 
— examples drawn from animals; 
— examples drawn from mythology; 
3 exhortation; 
4 description of the obstacles: 
— in the positive; 
— in the negative; 
5 return to reality: impossibility of this love and appeal to the goddess. 


Iphis’ monologue is dramatized in a particular fashion. The subject of the yoyoc, 
a woman’s love for another woman, has been stated by the narrator before Iphis 
begins to speak.'>? The rhetorical suspense of choosing to define the subject of 
the complaint in the negative (by saying what it is not) creates no real suspense 
for Ovid’s audience. Since the theme of the monologue is already known, the 
anticipation moves to another level: how is Iphis going to speak about this love 
she herself presents as cognita nulli? Let us admire the hyperbole that also char- 
acterizes the poet’s courage in treading such dangerous ground. It 1s, however, 
untrue that this form of attachment (cura) is known to no one: the poet himself 
has mentioned it in his Heroides. However, Iphis is less cultured than the poet, 
and her opening words state that this kind of love is hitherto unknown (cognita 
nulli, prodigiosa, and above all, novae veneris) without, however, telling us anything 
about what kind of love it is. 


The definition is given through negation’: 


If not, and they [the gods] wished to ruin me, they should at least have 
given me some natural woe (naturale malum), within the bounds of experi- 
ence (de more). 


The characteristics naturale and de more are the exact translation of the Greek Kata 
vow kai KATO VOLLOV, implying that the expression describing this feeling would 
be mapa pvow Kai Tapa vopov. The reference reveals the nature of the speech: it 
is indeed a yoyo, and it adheres to the rules set by the Greek Sophists. 


151 Metamorphoses, LX, 726-763. 
152 Metamorphoses, LX, 725: ardet in virgine virgo. 
153 Metamorphoses, [X, 729-730. 
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Both these aspects—failure to conform to the laws of nature and to human 
laws—are developed in a discussion of the animal and the mythical realms; what 
follows is a list of animal species where females do not mate with one another. 


The list ends with a general rule, which the examples in the list confirm'**: 


Cows do not love cows, nor mares, mares; but the ram desires the sheep, 
and his own doe follows the stag. So also birds mate, and in the whole an- 
imal world there is no female smitten with love for a female. 


The author’s choice to pick up the traditional comparison with nature, in 
four tight lines full of alliterations, repetitions, and parallel constructions, has 
a comic effect: Ovid signals his distance from the speaker through this little 
“naturalistic” passage, stringing together rustic vocabulary and sexual euphe- 
misms.!>° The choice of the second example, a mythological example, produces 
the same effect: 


Nevertheless, Crete has produced all kinds of monstrous things (monstra). 
The daughter of the Sun loved a bull—but at least the bull was male! My 
passion is more mad than that, if the truth be told. Yet she had some hope 
of her love’s fulfillment (spem veneris); she enjoyed her bull by a trick and 
the disguise of the heifer, and it was the lover (adulter) who was deceived 


(qui deciperetur).'°° 


In the preceding book of the Metamorphoses, Scylla, the daughter of Nisus (whose 


death she caused), mentions the sexual union between Pasiphae and the bull after 


Minos, whom she loves, has abandoned her!?’: 


She is a true mate for you who with unnatural passion deceived (decepit) 
the savage bull by that shape of wood and bore a hybrid offspring (discordem 
fetum) in her womb. 


Ovid underscores the repetition of this mythical story by re-using the same 
vocabulary, while making clear that the two characters interpret the story quite 
differently. If Iphis rereads the myth, this must mean it has already been read: 


54 Metamorphoses, LX, 731-734. It is worth noting that the first animal in the list is the cow, a spe- 
cies mentioned again in relation to Pasiphae (the episode with the wooden cow). It is possible 
there is also an allusion to the bovine form taken by Io, with whom Isis is identified. 

55 The repetitions, the juxtaposition of identical terms, the allusive, modest, or salacious expres- 
sions in the language of love, the pastiche-laden comparisons, have been discussed at length by 
Frécaut as Ovid’s “methods of wit and humor” (Frécaut, 1972, pp. 25-171). 

56 Metamorphoses, 1X, 735-740. 

57 Metamorphoses, VIII, 131-133. 
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here we have a playful allusion to the Sophists’ sparring matches, where a given 
behavior had to provide the subject for a speech of either praise or blame—in 
utramque partem—and the examples were often drawn from mythology or en- 
tirely fantastical situations. The author almost has Iphis make a speech in defense 
of zoophiliac love, with the clinching argument of spes veneris, the hope of sexual 
union, which is only imaginable if a male is involved. Her argumentation has 
the veneer of rationality, but the expression imago vaccae, which echoes the vaccae 
of the bucolic evocation, reveals the author’s humorous self-distancing from his 
proposition. The exemplum of normal human love presented here is the cow! 
Yet even in comic mode, the hyperbolic aspect of this comparison reveals the 
author’s intention to highlight the extreme nature of the venus prodigiosa Iphis 1s 
feeling, and to show her situation as an acute crisis. 

The second part of the monologue, which resumes after the exhortation, con- 
sists of a definition of obstacles, generated by the need to find a way out (exitus) 
of the extreme situation. The long list of elements that might present an obstacle, 
but actually do not, highlights the unprecedented character of her situation: the 
mention of the wary husband, the inflexible father, the guards, the future father- 
in-law, and the fiancée herself (custodia, cautis cura maritis, asperitas patris, ipsa, socer 
futurus) are references to elegy or comedy, genres that have never broached such a 
subject as love between women. The only obstacle is natura, whose rules she had 
already laid out in detail, and the list of other possible problems underscores the 
paradox of this impossibility that has no “palpable” obstacle. Iphis’ monologue 
reaches the height of paradox when she says mediis sitiemus in undis, “in the midst 


of water we shall thirst,”!>° 


which alludes of course to Tantalus’ punishment, but 
also to the aporia in which Narcissus finds himself when contemplating his re- 
flection in the water: the reference to the liquid element, in this context of sexual 
frustration and female desire, could not be more explicit. 

The monologue ends with a grand finale through a play on words, the juxta- 
position of two words that are usually complementary, ducere (uxorem, implied), 


“to take as wife,” and nubere, “to take as husband”!>?: 


Why do you come, Juno, goddess of brides, and Hymen, to these wedding 
rites, where no man takes the woman for his bride, but where both are 
brides? 


The question cannot be answered, because it states a linguistic paradox—literally 
a ceremony in which “he who takes a wife is absent” and yet two women “marry 
aman.” At the critical point, with the wedding day fast approaching, Iphis’ bond 
with Ianthe—and vice versa (the narrator stresses this reciprocity)—1s a love that 
is a venus prodigiosa, a love that goes against nature and human laws, for which 


158 Metamorphoses, 1X, 761. 
159 Metamorphoses, LX, 762-763. 
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the Latin language has no word. Throughout this passage, Iphis’ language is less 
“psychologizing” than has been claimed!®”: on the contrary, because Ovid needs 
to clearly explain what is happening—since even though everything has been 
leading to this subject, the reader might have expected a cleverly orchestrated 
twist that would avoid the issue—he makes his heroine speak according to doxa: 
a condemnation of love between women and a description of norm-abiding be- 
haviors using the “present general” tense which signals well-accepted truths. Far 
from a gratuitous decorative pirouette, Ovid’s double aapooddKntov (showing 
Iphis, rather than Ianthe, in love, and dealing with the theme explicitly) effec- 
tively banishes all ambiguity. Neither bad taste not psychologizing excursus, the 
monologue is the culmination of a masterful narrative strategy: the root of the 
metamorphosis is in female homosexuality. 


A metamorphosis, but not of Iphis 


In the legend of Leukippos, the goddess Leto was needed to resolve the crisis. 
Indeed, at the beginning of the story, Leukippos is a girl, and at the end, after 
divine intervention, Leukippos is a boy. However, to free the young Iphis from 
this critical situation seems to be beyond Leto’s powers, since in Ovid’s version, 
the mother of Artemis is replaced by Isis. This means something more, or some- 
thing else, besides a simple sex transformation is required, and this “something” 
falls squarely into the purview of Isis. In Ovid’s retelling, at the point of the 
crisis, the situation is as follows: Iphis loves Ianthe and is unable to marry her; 
in the final resolution, Iphis loves Ianthe and is able to marry her. Thus, the real 
metamorphosis staged in this story is not Iphis’ transformation into a boy, but 
the transformation of the bond between Iphis and Janthe. The sex change in this 
case 1s a means and not an end, the first stage of another kind of metamorphosis. 

Let us compare the two situations, for a closer look at how the two transfor- 
mations come about. Ovid suggests that Iphis’ transformation was not the only 


way out of the critical situation’: 


With all his [Daedalus’] learned arts could he make me (num me) into a boy 
from a girl? or could he change you (num te), lanthe? 


The opposition num me/num te definitively eliminates the nos. There is no ques- 
tion of a shared transformation, but on the other hand, there are two possible 
solutions. Thus the transformation does not solely concern Iphis, as was the case 
with the metamorphoses of Tiresias, Sithon, Maestra, and Caeneus, nor does it 


160 Graf speaks of the psychological validity of the myth (Graf, 1988, p. 60). Arnaldi speaks of 
Ovid’s presentation of “Iphis’ state of mind” (Arnaldi 1959, pp. 371-375) and Frécaut believes 
the author “attempts to enter the deepest recesses of the human heart” (Frécaut 1972, p. 256). 
For Viarre’s and Nicaise’s analysis, see previous notes. 

161 Metamorphoses, UX, 743-744. 
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concern both young girls together, as in the case of the double transformation of 
Salmacis and Hermaphroditus (which results in a fusion of the two). The solution 
to the situation concerns both of them, but only one or the other can be trans- 
formed; thus, the element that must be changed is not a person but a relation, in 
the mathematical sense. 

Everything in the story confirms this observation. Prior to the metamorpho- 
sis, the author emphasizes the resemblance between the two girls and their shared 
activities whenever an interaction between Iphis and Ianthe is mentioned. This 
expresses an impossibility: “Hence love came to both their hearts all unsuspected 
and filled them both with equal longing. But they did not both love with equal 
hope” and “Iphis loved without hope of her love’s fulfillment.”!©* And when 
Iphis describes the bond in the affirmative mode, she immediately negates it: 
“And soon Ianthe will be mine—and yet not mine!”!°? The way the final situ- 
ation is expressed takes on its full meaning: potiturque sua puer Iphis Ianthe, “and 
the boy Iphis gained his Ianthe.”'* Iphis is the subject of the verb, Ianthe is the 
object, and the action is no longer negated. The positioning of their names here 
is unique: Ianthe’s name immediately follows that of Iphis, whereas in the rest of 
the story the names were separated within the syntactic order—a materialization 
of the “obstacles” to their love. The power relation is doubly emphasized by the 
verb and the possessive adjective. After the transformation, Iphis can “become 
master” of Ianthe (this is the meaning of potior), which presupposes the assertion 
of a vis, a potency (in all senses of the term) that was previously lacking and that 
prevented this encounter. This is indeed the essential change Iphis undergoes 


during her metamorphosis'®: 


. and Iphis walked beside her as she went, but with a longer stride than 
was her wont. Her face seemed of a darker hue, her strength (vires) seemed 
greater, her very features sharper, and her locks, all unadorned, were 
shorter than before. She seemed more vigorous (plus vigoris) than was her 
girlish wont. In fact, you who but lately were a girl are now a boy! 


The physical transformations mentioned relate mainly to her face, affecting the 
paleness of her complexion and the length of her hair. The other details mainly 
express a “psychological” transformation: Iphis’ way of walking (majore gradu) 
indeed relates to a change in height but also to her/his new-found self-assurance; 
the adjective acer, “impetuous, energetic, violent,” that characterizes her/his 
vultus—‘“face,” but above all “facial expression” —refers to a boldness of character 
expressed by her features rather than to a physical characteristic. Finally, the two 
instances in which her/his new-found strength is mentioned are not followed 


162 Metamorphoses, LX, 720-721 and 724. See also 750 and 753. 
163 Metamorphoses, 1X, 760-761. 

164 Metamorphoses, LX, 797. 

165 Metamorphoses, LX, 786-791. 
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by any details about her physical transformation. On the outside, Iphis remains 
Iphis, and her transformation is minimal, compared to other metamorphoses 
described in Ovid’s work. 

Ovid’s silence regarding the more precise details that might have accompa- 
nied a description of such a transformation (body hair, muscle structure, figure, 
genital change) has sometimes been interpreted as a mark of tact, a desire to avoid 
“bad taste,” which he is nonetheless accused of in relation to Iphis’ monologues. 
It seems that Ovid wanted the accent to fall on one particular point, one which 
does not concern Iphis alone (for Iphis remains Iphis), but which involves the 
relation between Iphis and Ianthe. Vires and vigor make possible a more assured 
gait, a greater boldness, and above all, the act of sexual possession (potior). What 
changes is that Iphis now possesses this vis which she did not previously possess, 


despite her name, !©° 


as Ovid had playfully suggested through the ambiguous 
and proleptic expression Iphis’ father employs in the opening lines (fortuna vires 
negat,!©” literally “fortune denies us the means”). Before the metamorphosis, 
Iphis declared: nec tamen est potiunda tibi©® (literally “and yet you cannot possess 
her”), and Ovid uses the exact same term to describe the final situation: potiturque 
sua puer Iphis Ianthe. This vis, therefore, affords a different kind of bond between 
the two heroines (again, according to the logic of the story). The metamorphosis 
which only subtly affects Iphis’ body is a complete metamorphosis of the relation 
between Iphis and IJanthe: Isis’ intervention turns a venus without spes into a venus 
with spes, turns a prodigiosa into a venus de more. By means of the vis, Isis changes 
Iphis’ and Ianthe’s love, which was described by the Latin equivalent of the Greek 
expression Tapa Ovotv Kai TAPA VOLOV, into a venus KATA PVOLV Kai KATH VOLOV. 

This is the metamorphosis of the story: starting from a source that dealt with 
cross-dressing and sex change, Ovid assimilates his narrative to the theme of love 
outside the norm. He transforms the myth of Leukippos and shifts the central 
metamorphosis. It is not Iphis who undergoes the transformation but rather the 
venus between Iphis and Ianthe. The story of Iphis is not the story of the trans- 
formation of a girl into a boy but—and this explains the author’s emphasis on the 
femininity of both characters, as well as the intervention of Isis—the metamor- 
phosis of love between women into a love in keeping with human laws. 


A Roman impossibility: the etiology of a disappearance 


By telling the story of Iphis and transforming the legend of Leukippos, Ovid 
sought to explicitly broach the theme of love between women while ending his 
story with the happy scene of a wedding between a man and a woman, presided 


166 See Wheeler 1997, p. 198. He sees Iphis’ name (built on the instrumental io, from tc, “force, 
strength”) as an omen for her male condition; I understand it differently, as a signal of what is 
lacking, which will ultimately change the venus of the two young girls. 

167 Metamorphoses, IX, 677. 

168 Metamorphoses, LX, 753. 
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over by the traditional deities. The dénouement is already, in itself, an Ovidian 
discourse on love between women. 


The dénouement: “and they lived happily ever after” 


In analyzing the linear development of the Metamorphoses, various commentators 
have viewed Iphis’ story, with its happy ending, as the opposite of Byblis’. Graf 
for instance contrasts “the story of Iphis, which is finally a happy one” with 


the “much darker” story of Byblis and Caunus.'° 
171 


? Papathomopoulos!”” and An- 
derson'”! also share this interpretation. Viarre'’” locates Iphis’ metamorphosis 
within the wider theme of sex changes in Ovid’s work and also views the ending 
as a happy one. According to Viarre, the transformation, like that of Caenis/ 
Caeneus and the daughter of Erysichton, is a positive event desired by the hero- 
ine (Telethousa escapes her husband’s wrath, and Iphis marries her beloved); the 
transition from woman to man is presented as a rise in status, and both heroines 


see their wishes come true. Boillat!”? 


connects the story of Iphis to the theme of 
pietas: because Isis recognizes Telethousa as one of her most devout worshippers, 
and because the humility the mother and daughter display make them worthy of 
the goddess’ aid, their pietas in deos guarantees a happy outcome. Taking another 
perspective, through a (not very convincing) psychoanalytical interpretation that 
links the story of Iphis to the theme of adolescence, Nicaise!”+ views this happy 
outcome as the reconciliation of “tomboy” Iphis with her “core being,” the wed- 
ding symbolizing her “inner development” and acceptance of her “feminine 
side.” Viarre makes no attempt to distance herself from the above analysis, which 
she quotes, commenting: “With Iphis we are no doubt presented with a teenage 
problem which is resolved in the most satisfactory way possible.” On this point, 
she concludes: “However one chooses to interpret the episode, it clearly relates 
to success, to access to the status of adulthood.” !”> 

Yet Ovid’s decision to broach the subject of love between women while con- 
cluding with the happy wedding contradicts these interpretations that speak of 
“success.” The transformation of the venus, the only solution for the young girls, 
effectively illustrates the failure of a certain kind of love. Within the logic of the 
story, this last-minute turnaround, whose result for those concerned is described 
in a single line, sounds the death knell for same-sex female love. Far from con- 
trasting with the story of Byblis, the story of Iphis in fact closely resembles it: the 
incest between brother and sister is never consummated (unlike the relationship 


169 Graf 1988, p. 58. 

170 Papathomopoulos 1968, p. 106, n.1. 
171 Anderson 1972, p. 464. 

172 Viarre 1985, p. 242. 

173 Boillat 1976, p. 66. 

174 Nicaise 1980, p. 70. 

175 Viarre 1985, p. 238. 
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between Myrrha and her father), and neither is this love between two women. It 


176 as Fabre- 


is not that “heterosexual love is the only conceivable kind of love, 
Serris states in relation to the metamorphosis; rather, female homosexual love is 
the only prohibited kind. In this way, the ending corroborates what Iphis’ mon- 
ologue said: the wedding is not a happy ending, it sets the seal on a failure and 


actively demonstrates an impossibility (46bvatov). 


The reasons for the impossibility 


In this post-chaos world where everything is still in flux and anything can trans- 
form into anything or its opposite,'”’ how might we explain the impossibility, 
even temporary, of Iphis’ and Ianthe’s love? In Ovid’s work, it seems, certain pro- 
hibitions are never broken, and despite the supernatural possibilities that myths 
make available, there are some immutable rules. 

In her monologue, Iphis supplies certain arguments. The topos of the laws of 
nature is advanced, but the young woman does not develop the argument in a 
theoretical fashion. Playing on the paradox of the example of Pasiphae and the 
bull (which violated natural law, since it was an exogenous union), Iphis affirms 
the existence of a higher norm, which in that case was obeyed: the necessary 
presence of a male. The example of Pasiphae’s wooden cow and the mention of 
Daedalus specify the nature of the impossibility: amor between two women can 
indeed exist, but its physical realization cannot. The opposition between the in- 
itial situation, when Iphis cannot “possess” Ianthe, and the final situation, when 
at last she is able to possess her, illustrates the effect of the metamorphosis. The 
transitive use of the verb potior indicates a strict distribution of roles, a differen- 
tiation between the lovers. One lover “possesses,” the other “is possessed”: this 
is the same sexual submission rejected by Atalanta, she who refuses to “be pos- 


d 29178 


sesse and the union between Pasiphae and the bull conformed to the same 


1.7179 


pattern (“yet she was enjoyed by [passa est] her bul says Iphis, even though 


Pasiphae initiated the embrace). Thus, the necessary condition for sexual union is 
not the opposition between male and female, but rather the opposition between 
one who dominates and one who is dominated. The paradoxical formation of 
the name Iphis from a Greek word meaning “force, strength,” the paronomastic 


176 Fabre-Serris 1995, p. 203. 

177 In demonstrating the totalizing aim of the Metamorphoses, Tronchet shows the great care Ovid 
took throughout his narrative to present metamorphoses that are the exact inverse of other 
transformations: the transformation of a mortal into stone is echoed by the transformation of a 
stone into human form, a transformation of a man to an animal is answered by a transformation 
from animal to man. See Tronchet 1998: “Un classement thématique des métamorphoses” 
(appendix 3), pp. 575-581. 

178 Metamorphoses, X, 569: nec sum potiunda. 

179 Metamorphoses, LX, 739. 
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play on the syllable vi,'®° and the emphasis on vires and vigor at the point of the 


metamorphosis, all suggest from the outset the importance of the question of 
domination by force.'®! In the absence of a vis, desire is not enough—for the 
beautiful paradox mediis sitiemus in undis does not deny the sexual dimension of 
the two women’s desire; only vis permits the sexual act. The physical modalities 
of the union are suggested in the very construction of the final line, where the 
word order conveys the act of possession: the noun group puer Iphis is located 
within the noun group sua Ianthe. The result of the metamorphosis is thus the 
transformation of love with no sexual act into love with the realization of a sex- 
ual act (according to Roman representations). 

The impossibility of love between women thus does not reside in its lack of 
correspondence to the male/female model (even though Ovid, like a good rhet- 
orician, turns to the model of nature and structures the first part of Iphis’ mon- 
ologue by this feminine/masculine opposition); rather, the impossibility lies in 
the absence of the male element. There must be at least one man and the relation 
must not involve partners of equal status. By adapting the story of Leukippos in 
his Metamorphoses, Ovid did not suppress the etiological dimension of his hypo- 
text but instead transformed it: while the myth of Leukippos was a story that 


explained the origins of the ritual “undressing” practiced in Phaistos, the story of 


182 


Iphis is the etiological narrative °~ of the impossibility of love between women. 


180 For instance, as Wheeler observes (1997, p. 197, n.35): vota pater solvit, nomenque inponit avitum:/ 
Iphis avus fuerat. gavisa est nomine mater (708-709). 

181 This approach to the story of Iphis in the Metamorphoses links up with some of Pintabone’s anal- 
yses (Pintabone 2002). She rightly highlights Iphis’ femininity and Ovid’s ultimate intention 
to make the young women’s love align with the traditional patriarchal model. Her interpre- 
tation of the two characters and of Ovid’s ambiguous play is highly convincing. However, I 
do not follow her analysis of the ending, which she considers a happy one (because, she says, 
Iphis is the only woman in love who keeps a human form); I would suggest instead that Ovid 
lets the reader make up their own mind. She also explores Iphis’ personal experience of trans- 
formation (thus going outside Ovid’s narrative) and the question of transsexuality according 
to themes which, in my view, are far removed from those Ovid engages with in this narrative. 
Finally, her general approach to discourse on sex between women during Antiquity rests on 
anachronistic assumptions. According to Pintabone, Ovid opposes the contemporaneous dis- 
course that presents such women as virile and phallic (she cites a famous excerpt from Seneca’s 
Moral Epistles to Lucilius, and also Brooten, who refers to the over-developed clitoris of tribades). 
Ormand’s analysis of this passage 1s interesting (2005): following Halperin’s constructionist ap- 
proach, he rejects Brooten’s cursory interpretations (1996) and highlights the extent to which 
Ovid stresses what was problematic for the Romans, 1.e., the equal status of the two young 
girls within the relationship. Ormand centers his analysis on Iphis’ gendered characteristics, to 
show how sexual relations were perceived at the time Ovid wrote the Metamorphoses. However, 
I do not wholly agree with his analysis that the object of the metamorphosis was not relations 
between women but masculinity, and I have reservations about the importance Ormand gives 
to the absence—in his view, intended by Ovid—of the category of tribades in this text. I will 
return later to these interpretations of the category of tribades. 

182 Fabre-Serris (1995, p. 203, n.140) believes Iphis’ feelings are determined by her name. How- 
ever, what Ovid is explaining in this passage is not the cause of female homosexuality, but the 
reasons why it is impossibile. 
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A unique category 


If one reads the story of Iphis for what it is, i.e., the metamorphosis of a rela- 
tion, and in light of the other stories about love in the Metamorphoses, it becomes 
possible to identify an Ovidian discourse on sexual categories as they stood in 
Rome during the Augustan period—the state of the world to which the myriad 
metamorphoses of forms and bodies explored in his work must ultimately lead. 
The structure of books EX and X, where Ovid tells, in addition to the love 
of Iphis and Ianthe, the love of Myrrha for her father, Byblis for her brother, 
Apollo for Hyacinth and Cyparissus,'*? Orpheus for Eurydice, and Jupiter for 
Ganymede, brings into relief the way the poet deals with different kinds of love: 
incestuous love between a daughter and father is condemned yet consummated 
(Adonis will be born from this union); incestuous love between a brother and 
a sister is condemned and never consummated. In parallel, pederasty does not 
come under condemnation and it is implied that such loves may be consummated 
(Ovid does not tell a story about a boy, in love with a male friend, who must 
be transformed into a woman); love between women is condemned and never 
consummated. These different treatments suggest that an asymmetry between 
partners is necessary in order for the sexual union to take place (the different out- 
comes of the two incestuous relations are explained by the fact that the inequality 
between father and daughter is greater than the inequality between a brother and 
his twin sister, through the age difference intrinsic to intergenerational relations). 
All the amorous and sexual relations between men mentioned in the work are 


also all based on inequality'™* 


—they are pederastic relations involving a favorite 
(a puer) and a lover (a grown man, an older young man, or a god). Ovid also 
mentions other types of male sexual behavior in his retelling of Hermaphroditus’ 
metamorphosis (IV, 285-388): after he has fused with the water nymph Salmacis, 
the young man begs his parents to curse the spring and make it literally “sof- 
ten” the men who bathe in it. As Brisson points out,'®° Ovid innovates here by 
making the metamorphosis the etiological narrative of a rumor that circulated at 
the time, mentioned by both Vitruvius and Strabo, which claimed that the pool 
of Salmacis in Caria had the strange power to turn men soft. The Metamorphoses 
thus recognizes the existence of those who were called impudici or molles (terms 
which are obviously not the equivalent of “homosexuals”). Although the text 


183 Sergent ([1984] 1996, pp. 99-103) has demonstrated the pederastic character of the two myths, 
which is still perceptible in Ovid’s retelling. 

184 Fabre-Serris’ interpretation that “heterosexual love is the only conceivable form oflove” (Fabre- 
Serris, 1995, p. 203) is untenable: when Ovid affirms the need for a male to be present, what 
he is affirming is the need for an asymmetry between partners, which in no way constructs 
a category of “heterosexual” love. Furthermore, the fact Iphis never compares her love for 
lanthe to a love between two men, and does not use the argument of the absence of copulation 
between male animals in her depiction of nature, illustrates the absence of a common category 
of “homosexuality.” 

185 Brisson 1990 and 1997, pp. 41-56. 
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mentions that the behaviors attributed to them are considered degrading, and 
even though such men were the object of condemnation and mockery, such indi- 
viduals did indeed exist during the Augustan period, the endpoint of the multiple 
metamorphoses of the universe described by Ovid. 

At a time when the subject was rarely treated in literature, Ovid brings love 
between women into his cwuvre three times, always in the same way: the audience 
becomes aware of it at the very moment when the poet makes it disappear. With 
the case of Iphis, however, Ovid’s account devotes enough space to the subject 
that we can see, not the poet’s conviction that this type of love does not exist in 
reality, but rather the energy he uses to describe its disappearance from the earthly 
world. We can discern this energy in a paradox Ovid lets us see: in his Heroides, 
the poet explicitly mentions (the character) Sappho’s past loves for women, and 
in his Metamorphoses, he stages a kiss between a false goddess and Callisto, a kiss 
that reveals a very special attachment between the real goddess and the young 
girl. So he makes Iphis lie when she despairs that there is not a single example of 
such love in the world, but on the other hand provides her with a whole apparatus 
of mythical topoi and examples drawn from nature in order to show the novel 
character of her passion. 

A striking element in the rhetorical treatment of this legend is the parallel 
with incest. By having Byblis find a mythical example of her love for her broth- 
er,'8° whereas Iphis believes her love for Ianthe is without precedent, Ovid es- 
tablishes a hierarchy between the two forms of venus, in which incest emerges as 
less horrifying than love between women. A similar hierarchy also appeared in 
the Athenian’s speech in Plato’s Laws. Wanting to direct men away from sexual 
relations with each other (because these relations are nonprocreative), the Athe- 
nian thinks it will be persuasive to put forward exempla drawn from nature, and 
he also proposes, as an effective way of applying the law, that relations between 
men be put on the same moral level as incestuous relations, seen as “absolutely 
unholy” and “more revolting” than anything else (VIII, 838b10-cl). His purpose 
is to foster the wellbeing of the city, even if he must have recourse to rhetoric 
and myth. In the same way, we cannot deduce from the parallel with Byblis that 
Ovid regards relations between women as more morally reprehensible than in- 
cest; rather, he makes use of false statements, and fails to provide Iphis with the 
kinds of arguments that might save her love for Ianthe, as a rhetorical strategy. 

The disappearance of the venus between girl-Iphis and Ianthe, then, affirms 


“the normative ideal, not the reality”! 


(to use Halperin’s expression when dis- 
cussing pederasty): it tells us that sexual relations between women were known 
to the Romans, but that the moral conventions of society denied their existence. 
In this respect, relations between women constitute a separate category: they are 


the sole erotic Gd0vatov in the Metamorphoses, where other types of sexual and 


186 The example is that of Aeolus’ children (IX, 507). 
187 Halperin 1990, p. 55. 
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amorous relations, be they praiseworthy or shameful, are not erased from the 
universe. A separate category emerges, defined through negation: not a category 
of people, but a category of acts, that differ from other sexual acts because no 
men are involved (or—as the poet shows with some insistence—because only 
women are involved). The sex identity of both partners is not as irrelevant to the 
Ancients’ perception of sexual relations as has been thought. 


Sexual satire 


Before the beginning of the Common Era, mentions of sexual relations between 
women showed a certain homogeneity: few descriptions, a focus on emotion 
(whether erotic desire or feelings of love), fictional or quasi-mythical characters 
with no outward signs of abnormality or gender deviation. When Roman satir- 
ical literature comes on the scene, things start to change. 


The emergence of the tribade 


During the first decades of the first century CE, a Latin term emerged, one which 
we can be sure, from the contexts in which it was used, belongs to the domain of 
sexuality between women. The term in question, tribas, is a transliteration from 
the Greek tpiBdéc, but in the texts passed down to us it appears in Latin a century 
earlier than its first occurrence in Greek. In its first two occurrences in Latin, the 
inflection of the Greek accusative plural (tribadas) has been preserved. The term 
tpiBdc is built on the radical of the verb tpiBetv, meaning “to rub, to crush.” A 
tpiBdc is thus a “one who rubs,” a woman defined metonymically by a specific 
physical act. It is difficult to determine where the term the first occurs, because 
it appears at about the same time in one of Phaedrus’ Fables and in Seneca the 
Elder’s Controversiae. 


The origins of tribades, in Phaedrus’ Fables 


Phaedrus’ work, written during the first half of the first century CE, was inspired 
by Aesop: approximately a third of the fables are directly adapted from the short 
prose tales about animals, ending with a brief moral, that are attributed to Aesop, 
but a major part of Phaedrus’ work is original. His fables feature either animals or 
human beings, frequently including Aesop himself. For Phaedrus, as he explains 
in the prefaces to his various books, the fable is a serious genre whose function 
is to amuse while delivering advice by means of examples. One of these fables 
produces an etiological narrative of certain human types, molles mares and tribades. 
The narrative in question is embedded within the main narrator’s story; the senex 


(Aesop) is the speaker of the intradiegetic narrative!**: 


188 Phaedrus, IV, 16 (trans. T. K. Hubbard, in Hubbard 2003, slightly adapted). 
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Another (alter) asked what cause created 

Tribads (tribadas) and soft men (molles mares), and the old man explained: 
“That same Prometheus, author of our common clay, 

Fragile when it meets the blows of Fortune, 

After he had spent a whole day separately molding (finxisset) 

Those organs of Nature that Modesty clothes, 

Was suddenly invited to dine with Bacchus. 

When his veins were full of much wine, 

He returned home late at night with uncertain steps. 

Then with drunken fumbling and a half-slumbering heart, 

He fitted the maidens’ part to the male race (applicuit virginale generi masculo) 
And masculine members to women (et masculina membra applicuit feminis). 
And so lust (libido) now enjoys perverted pleasures (pravo [...] gaudio).” 


Phaedrus’ use of alter, in the first line of this fable, refers back to a previously 
mentioned character (as does the expression idem Prometheus, “That same Pro- 
metheus”). This fable is tightly linked to the previous one, of which sadly only a 
few lines remain, presenting difficulties for translation due to the lack of context. 
The surviving lines are sufficiently explicit, however, to reveal a thematic tie 


between the two narratives!®?: 


Then, having produced the masculine member, from the same material he 
made the woman’s tongue—and this explains their similar obscenity. 


The use of the term fictio—which we should also relate to fable 4 in the Appen- 
dix, where Prometheus fashions (finxit) two statues—describes the same action of 
sculpting or modeling expressed by the terms fictilis and _finxisset in the fable that 
follows directly after. Both fables are narratives that explain behaviors explicitly 
pertaining to res veneriae, and as far as possible they should be read together. 

If we were investigating male sexuality and its representation, we could not 
use tribades to elucidate, through comparison, the meaning of molles mares, be- 
cause tribades is a new term, and most of the discussion surrounding it is drawn 
from this very fable. However, there are sufficient occurrences in Latin texts 
of the adjective molles (sometimes nominalized, sometimes not) and its deriv- 
atives (mollitia, mollescere) to shed light on the meaning of fribas thanks to the 
parallel Phaedrus sets up—once we have determined what Phaedrus intended 
that parallel to express. Studies carried out by Williams, Walters, and Eloi and 


189 Phaedrus, IV, 15: a fictione veretri linguam mulieris / adfinitatem traxit inde obscenitas. Havet (1895, 
p. 72) replaces the missing verb: formavit recens. According to Adams’ study of the occurrences 
of the term (1982, pp. 52-53), veretrum mainly refers to the male sex organ. Some manuscripts 
attach these two lines to fable VI, 14. I would like to thank P. Moreau for drawing my attention 
to the connections between fable 16 and these two lines. 
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Dupont!”? have demonstrated that the idea of softness was linked to the rep- 
resentation of a certain type of male sexual and social behavior. “Softness” is one 
aspect characterizing the behavior of a man whose sexuality or gender is regarded 
as deviating from the norm. The term is often associated with the (similarly 
nominalized) adjectives impudicus and pathicus, as well as with terms referring to a 
person’s feminine traits. The cinaedus is the man who displays the strongest signs 
of such deviation. The deviation involves both social behavior (dressing in an 
unmanly fashion, removing body hair, speaking in public with a gentle, quiet, 
and affected voice) and sexual behavior (enjoying sexual penetration is a possi- 
ble characteristic, but not an essential one, as softness also refers to an absence 
of dominating behavior with women and to a passive attitude regarding sexual 
pleasure). 

This story explaining the existence of molles mares foregrounds characteris- 
tics of gender: these men are not quite men anymore, and, due to Prometheus’ 
drunken error, they are partly female. Phaedrus’ humor—explicit in this depic- 
tion of a god stumbling home after an evening spent indulging in wine—is also 
manifest in the use of the adjective pravus, “deformed, twisted,” used both in the 
concrete sense of the poor craftsmanship of an inebriated Prometheus, but also 
in the moral sense of “bad, depraved,” a play on words that might be rendered in 
English by the term “deviant.” 


A manufacturing defect ... and an error of interpretation 


The fable establishes a connection between a form of libido and a gender shift, 
but what kind of shift are we dealing with? The text is elliptic: are molles mares 
derived from the clay figurines endowed with female genitalia but a male body 
and masculine mind, or from the figurines endowed with male genitalia but a 
female body and feminine mind? Phaedrus discusses molles mares after discuss- 
ing tribades: logically, then, the answer would be the second case described (et 
masculina membra applicuit feminis). Williams is of the view that the second act 
performed by the inebriated god on returning home involved men: molles mares 
would thus be men to whom Prometheus had affixed female genitalia, so the 
fable would account for the certain men’s desire to be penetrated'”!; in parallel, 
tribades would be women who had been given male genitalia, so that the fable 
would account for certain women’s desire to sexually penetrate their (male or 
female) partner. Hallett!?” clearly shares this reading of the fable, since she takes 
it to imply that tribades possess a phallus. In her brief discussion of the text, 


190 Williams 1999; Walters 1993; Dupont and Eloi 2001. Their various analyses discredit Oberg’s 
recent commentary on the fable (2000), where he defines the molles mares, the tribades and the 
cinaedus (mentioned twice by Phaedrus) simply as “homosexuals” (Oberg 2000, pp. 187-188 
and 236-238). 

191 Williams 1999, p. 211. 

192 Hallett 1989, p. 210. 


p= 
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Brooten mentions the interpretation that identifies the tribade as possessing a 
male body with female genitalia, but does not herself take a position on the is- 
sue.'”? In an article that proposes a “grid” describing the classification of sexual 
behaviors in Rome, Parker places tribades (described as masculine women) in 
the category of “abnormal women,” alongside women endowed with a “mon- 
strous clitoris.”!?* While it might not seem shocking to the contemporary reader 
(perhaps for anachronistic reasons) that certain women might have been repre- 
sented as phallic in the Roman context, the idea that humorous representations 
of molles as “vulvic” men may have been in circulation in Rome (a neologism is 
necessary here and this is no coincidence) is far less convincing. If occurrences 
of such a representation did exist (and I am not aware of any), they would have 
been extremely rare and would not reflect common representations.'?? Olender 
has explored one aspect of the complex Roman representation of female genita- 
lia through his study on the Baubo character,'”° but the subject in itself has not 
yet come under specific scholarly scrutiny. Research on ancient sexuality shows, 
in both literature and painting, a relative lack of interest in female genitalia as 
compared to male genitalia. The representation of a man endowed with female 
genitalia is absolutely not common. The figurines with enormous vulvas that 
modern scholars have identified as Baubo do not carry any signs of masculinity 
at all; Hermaphroditus is half female, but, as the statues amply demonstrate, the 
figure is consistently represented with male genitalia.!"? The terms semivir and 
semimas have no feminine equivalents (it seems the glass is always half full). Like- 
wise, castrated men, galli, and eunuchs are never described as possessing female 
genitalia: while eunuchs resemble women or prepubescents, this is due to their 
lack of secondary sexual signs (body hair, voice, etc., depending on the age of 
castration) and to behaviors culturally coded as feminine. In Rome, as Cordier 
has demonstrated, their libido and sexuality were clearly matters of interest. But 
they are not described as having a cunnus.'?® However, if we understand the 
ending of Phaedrus’ fable while observing the order of the first line (which, even 
setting aside the issue that concerns us, is the most logical), we arrive in the case 
of the mollis mas at the description of a man of male biological sex with a body 
of female appearance and a feminine way of being, which corresponds exactly to 
what Williams describes in his particularly well-documented chapter on the link 


193 Brooten 1995, pp. 45-46. 

194 Parker 1997, p. 59. Further on I will explore interpretations of the tribade’s abnormal clitoral 
enlargement. 

195 Boyarin (1995, p. 158, n.29), in an article dealing with Jewish tradition, rightfully observes the 
inconsistency of this interpretation in Hallett’s article (1989, p. 210). 

196 Olender 1985. 

197 See Brisson, 1986 and 1990, and Ajootian 1997, pp. 220-242. 

198 On the contrary, as Cordier shows, accusations of adultery levelled by satirical authors at 
women who seek the services of eunuchs are numerous (Cordier 2002, pp. 61-75). On the issue 
of intermediary individuals in relation to sexuality, see Boehringer 2004. 
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between “effemination” and “masculinity.”'?? One final argument”””: Phaedrus 
prefers the unusual expression molles mares to the more widely used molles viri, 
and the expression masculina membra, a hapax legomenon,”°! to the expression mem- 
brum (without a qualifier) or mentula. Everything suggests that the two uncom- 
mon expressions—which are respectively oxymoronic and redundant, and which 
both contain a similar alliteration—should be considered in conjunction with 
one another. This reading of the final line is more coherent on all levels (rhetor- 


ical, anthropological, and stylistic). 


A table of sexual categories 


Our observations concerning the mollis as crafted by Prometheus point to a dif- 
ferent reading of the description of the tribas. As the mollis mas results from the 
final act, the tribas thus results from the first one: applicuit virginale generi masculo. 
While the mollis mas is a biologically male being (with male genitalia) whose 
behavior and physical appearance resemble that of a woman, in parallel the tribas 
is a biologically female being (with female genitalia) whose physical appearance 
and conduct resemble that of a man. The overall interpretation of this comic 
poem that Williams provides ties in perfectly with this reading: “The ‘depraved 
pleasure’ of these people is not homoerotic pleasure, but pleasure taken in per- 


forming activities ina iate to thei der.??”? 
g s inappropriate to their gender. 


This is precisely what the 
poem shows. Moreover, in two other fables, Phaedrus establishes an opposition 
between feminine appearance and the real (male) identity of the cinaedus: a man 
who resembles an effeminate, if not a prostitute, turns out to be the famous poet 
Menander, and a soldier in Pompey’s army who was a notorious cinaedus defeats 
a Barbarian feared by the entire army.” 

Let us pursue the parallel by examining the representation of the mollis. 
Phaedrus does not assert a common category involving molles and tribades on 
the basis of their respective attraction to persons of the same sex. Instead, he 
stresses a radical difference between the two types of individual (a difference 
rendered by the disjunction of the two operations: applicuit [...] et applicuit), with 
each having originally suffered a different “manufacturing defect” affecting their 
gender. Although Phaedrus claims that fribades act like men, both socially and 
sexually, he does not say, even for the sake of a comic image, that certain men 
have a vulva and certain women have a phallus. Perhaps that interpretation of the 
fable has been influenced by the last lines of the previous fable, which described 
women with tongues fashioned after phalluses, probably by Prometheus. Yet the 


context is far too lacunose to conclude that Phaedrus is discussing cunnilingus 


199 Williams 1999, pp. 125-159. 
200 Moreau, private communication. 
201 Adams 1982, p. 46. 

202 Williams 1999, p. 212. 

203 Phaedrus, V, 1 and app., 10. 
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between women (a practice never before mentioned in Roman literature) or the 
existence of “phallic tribades”: the “similar obscenity” referred to here suggests, 
rather, a parallel between men and women’s respective erotic oral practices, and 
an explanation, in the form ofa single etiological story, of the origins of beings of 
both sexes who are obscene or immodest (in a general sense, without taking into 
account “sexual orientation”). Furthermore, it is unlikely that Phaedrus would 
have told the same story in two successive fables: the general theme of both fables 
is “obscene” sexual practices (the clausula of fable 15 deals with obscenitas), and 
everything combines to suggest that the fables present a spectrum of possibilities 
within this domain. 

The humor of the two fables (at least based on what can be deduced from 
the final fragment of the first one) probably lies in a single etiological narrative, 
where practices are embodied by types of individuals as a result of divine inter- 
vention, illustrating (in comic mode) an essentialist perception of sexuality. One 
fancies a certain “thing” because one was born that way. What is interesting is 
that although this “thing,” in both the first and second fable, enables the identifi- 
cation of different categories of people, it does not produce categories relating to 
“sexual orientation.” Indeed, the term molles does not coincide with the current 
meaning of homosexual: many texts confirm that the term does not refer to both 
partners and that the male individual sexually involved with a mollis or a cinaedus 
is not implicated in this etiology. Thus, the term does not designate all men who 
have sex with other men, but only a type of individual who is defined as much 
by his shift in gender as by his sexual preferences: Phaedrus was not describing 
the birth of “homosexuality.” 

The author paints a picture in which human beings are classified according to 
the way they were crafted by Prometheus, setting out not two categories (molles 
mares and tribades) but three: he first draws a distinction between the human be- 
ings fashioned before Prometheus set off for his drunken evening, and the ones 
he made after he returned. Then, for the latter group, he differentiates between 
persons of female biological sex and those of male biological sex. While they all 
proceed from the same error, nothing allows us to conclude they belong to the 
same category. On the contrary, Phaedrus stresses two types that are opposites, 
in terms of both sex and gender. This depiction of human nature is very similar 
to Aristophanes’ description of the new human nature in the Symposium?"* (the 
use of the Greek form of the accusative tribas rather than the Latin form could 
arguably be interpreted as a veiled reference on the poet’s part). The distribution 
is the same: a category for particular types of men, a category including men and 
women, a category for particular types of women. The major difference between 


204 The parallel between the two ends here. Certain commentators have tended to compare these 
“dual beings” resulting from Prometheus’ manufacturing error with the androgynous being in 
the ancient human nature described by Aristophanes in Plato’s Symposium. But the comparison 
does not hold: of the three primordial genders, the androgyne is precisely the one from which 
men who seek women and women who seek men are descended. 
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the two stories is that Phaedrus’ first category is not remotely celebratory—and 
this, for him, is the source of the humor. 


Who is the butt of the joke? 


Phaedrus parodies etiological myth and presents the tribade as the symmetrical 
opposite of the mollis on a gender spectrum ranging from masculine to feminine. 
According to the parallel established by the author, the criteria governing the 
definition do not relate only to sexual practice, and the term does not refer to 
the woman who is the object of the libido: thus, tribade is not the equivalent of 
the modern term “female homosexual.” However, unlike the case of the mollis, 
no text has come down to us that might allow us to see whether Phaedrus’ pres- 
entation of tribades matched up with common representations or whether his 
text is instead a comic exaggeration, a forced parallel designed to amuse. 
Caution is certainly advisable here, because Phaedrus’ humor les precisely 
in his ability to present metaphorical situations, via small-scale tableaux vivants 
where animals often embody types of people, and to draw exaggerated parallels 
that reveal certain aspects of human behavior. Caricature and satire are distort- 
ing mirrors, even when softened through transposition into the animal world, as 
Phaedrus himself warns the reader in a fable that partly continues the prologue 
to the fourth book. To the reader who might see only jokes and banter, he says: 


Take a close look at these songs and below the title their purpose will 
emerge! Things are not always as they seem; first impressions deceive many 
and only a rare mind will understand what the poet has taken care to con- 


ceal in the depths of his story.2”° 


Often the closing comments in the little animal stories clarify a a meaning that 
would not otherwise be obvious, by drawing a moral lesson; but there are many 
things connected to the world of his time that the poet does not explain, that 
unavoidably escape us. How are we to know whether the parallel Phaedrus es- 
tablishes between the mollis and the tribas draws on the collective imaginary of 
his time or whether, on the other hand, he seeks to provoke his readers by ex- 
posing a resemblance none of them would have suspected? Perhaps, through this 
crude depiction of the origin of certain human beings, Phaedrus paints a satirical 
portrait of molles by comparing them to a type of individual society sees as even 
worse, that is, tribades? We simply do not have the sources that would tell us 


where the comic distortion begins, and where it ends. 


205 Phaedrus, IV, 2, 3-7. 
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A “color” to avoid, in Seneca’s Controversiae 


Also during the first half of the first century cE, the term tribas appears in a 
very different context: Seneca the Elder’s Controversiae. The author presents his 
collection as the work of a man at the end of his life, who undertakes to present 
the famous declaimers he knew, both personally and indirectly, for the benefit 
of his children, who could not have known them; his book includes speeches in 
defense of fictional causes, to which Seneca adds arguments drawn from great 
Greek and Roman orators, passing on their words verbatim. The causes defended 
are often particularly improbable cases that do not shy away from sexual matters, 
and they are endlessly complicated, just to provide challenging training for those 
who undertake them. So we find, for example, a defense of an armless father 
who summoned his son to kill his adulterous wife and her lover; a defense of a 
debauched father accused of madness by his similarly debauched son; the case of 
a priestess who is thrown off the Tarpeian rock for unchasteness, but survives. 

Each declamation is structured in the same way~”°: the statement of the fic- 
tional case, followed by one or two legal texts on which the speech of accusation 
or defense must draw. Then come excerpts of declamations by various declaim- 
ers, interrupted by Seneca’s own didactic, critical, or anecdotal commentaries, 
following a precise pattern: the various opinions on the issue are cited, without 
concern for transitions (these are the sententiae). Then the orators gather up the 
various elements and present them according to a coherent plan (the divisio). 
Finally, the last section elaborates on colores, motifs that are independent of the 
law but that are set forth to explain or excuse the defendant. 


A complex textbook example 


The section on colores includes a complex case of two women caught in the act, 
one of whom is married. The fictional cause being debated relates to a priestess, 
engaged in prostitution, who killed a soldier who tried to take advantage of her 
although her previous clients had always agreed to pay the pimp for her services 
without tarnishing her virginity. She is acquitted of the crime, but the issue 
is whether or not she should be allowed to remain in office as a priestess. The 
orators are speaking for the prosecution, and the themes they cover deal with 
female virginity and the difference between chastity and purity. While all the 
arguments advanced up to this point had accused the young priestess, in the sec- 
tion devoted to colores Seneca begins by citing some motifs that might serve her 
defense. He explains why a little further on: the colores for the opposite thesis (that 
is, attacking the young woman) present no challenges, the only imperative being 
to avoid crudeness and obscenity (non sordide nec obscene). Seneca then goes on to 
give a few scabrous examples of the unutterable that has nonetheless been uttered 


206 See the introduction and summary by Bornecque in his edition of the text (Bornecque 1902a). 
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(he refers to sodomy and soiled hands). He then cites Scaurus, who attributes this 
flaw to the Greek orators, and reports his words literally—that is to say, in Greek. 


Hybreas, when he was speaking in the controversy about that man who 
caught tribades (qui tribadas deprehendit) and killed them both, began to 
describe the emotions of the husband, who should not have had to per- 
form the shameful examination: “But I examined the man first, to see whether 
he was born that way or whether it had been stitched on (gi €yyeyévytat TIC 
7) mpooéppantat).” Grandaus, an Asian-style declaimer, having stated, in 
the same controversy, “it’s not the reason why I killed...” (lacunose and 
untranslatable text), goes on to add “What if I’ve caught a false-man?” 
(si @nAdppeva. Loryov ~EAaPov;).7°7 


This is followed by another example of colores marked by obscenity: Murredius 
mentions the possibility that the priestess may have tried to “drive off his sexual 
impulse” with her hands. The debate involving the priestess closes with a word 
of advice and an example to illustrate this advice: “It is better to be quiet, even if 
it damages your case, than to speak if it damages your sense of shame.” 


207 Controversiae 1, 2, 23 (trans. T. K. Hubbard, in Hubbard 2003, slightly adapted). The passage 
is difficult to translate: the text is mutilated in various places and its meaning is not obvious. 
The problems are tied both to the Greek quotes, which have come down to us with various 
renderings, and to Grandaus’ statements. The very different textual restorations also give rise 
to very different interpretations (see Bursian 1857; Kiesslin 1872; Bornecque 1902a and 1932; 
Winterbottom 1974. P. Moreau (private comunication) rightly proposes to translate non ideo oc- 
cidi... as a first-person perfect tense, a translation which does not appear in any of the published 
translations. 


Moreover, even when the text is not problematic in itself, readings still diverge. For Hybreas, 
inquit, cum diceret controversiam de illo, qui tribadas deprehendit et occidit... Bornecque understands 
that the husband only kills one of the two women, while other translators understand he kills 
both. The latter reading is corroborated by another identical construction in Seneca’s work, 
where a husband kills his wife and her (male) lover. The form éAaBov is also understood 
in a variety of ways. Bornecque provides the translation “Et si elles avaient pris pour amant 
un faux-mdle!” whereas Richlin (1992, pp. 16-17) translates the Greek into French (in the 
English-language text) as follows: “Et si j’avais pris une amante en travestie?” Yet it is common 
for rhetoricians to make the accused speak in the first person (this reading of €\aBov would 
confirm that of occidi). 


It is also difficult to ascertain what Seneca meant exactly by pnAGppeva. Hakanson draws at- 
tention to the written rendering iAdppeva in a manuscript: does PnAGppEva refer to an ex- 
amination of the husband in order to find out whether he is “a man who loves men,” which 
would explain the neglected wife’s adultery, or an examination of one of the two women in 
order to ascertain whether she is a “false-male,” in which case the term @nAdpPpEva would 
be built on the same root as @yAoc, “deceiver, rascal” (Chantraine, in his DE sw., states 
that the link with the Latin fallo is not certain)? In this case, is Grandaus referring to one 
of the two women or does he instead produce a shift in context by suggesting that one of 
the two women is in fact a cross-dressing man, which would potentially make the situation 
one involving two adulterous individuals (adulteros)? Winterbottom arrives at yet another 
understanding of Grandaus’ words; he considers Grandaus to be comparing the situation to 
one that would involve two adulterous men, a case in which the death penalty would not 
be regarded an acceptable consequence. Whichever way one looks at it, it is all extremely 
confusing. 
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Despite major textual problems that significantly affect our comprehension, 


we can nonetheless make several observations. Seneca quotes Scaurus, who was 


7 : : 
208 and who discusses the declamations he once heard 


209 


suffect consul in 21 cE, 
pronounced by Hybreas and Grandaus,~~” which recounts the story of the man 
who happens upon two tribades and kills them. Scaurus uses the term tribas 
(which he declines according to the Greek inflection) to refer to both women 
and does not differentiate between the two, i.e., the wife and her female lover. 
The text does go on to make a distinction between the partners: Hybreas uses 
the term tov &vdpa. to refer to the woman whose sex identity ought in his view 
to be checked (if indeed this is how the text should be understood), to determine 
whether this person is a man by birth or by stitchery (i) t1pooéppantat). By using 
this verb, which also means “adding or adjusting by sewing,” Hybreas probably 
suggests the use of an instrument attached to the body of one of the women. 
Seneca and Scaurus use the word tribadas to refer to women who make love with 
one another. The distinctions later made by the two Greek declaimers take up 
the circumstances of the offense (one of the women was killed), but they do not 
enable us to refine the definition of the Latin term tribas. 


The silence of Roman law 


The passage under study delivers more information regarding the broader issue 
of the representation of sexual relations between women, but we need to look 
closely at the angle, specific to legal speech, from which Hybreas and Grandaus 
approach the issue. The rhetorical exercises particular to the legal sphere deal 
with complicated and problematic subjects (the apparent conflict between two 
legislative texts, or a gap in the law) in order to train the orator: everything 
depends on the student’s skill, and on his mastery of the rules of eloquence. 
Moreover, Seneca the Elder often cites laws that were no longer in effect in his 
time, or even completely dreamed-up laws with no grounding in reality what- 
soever.”'” These aspects make the search for interpretations that would tell us 
about broader collective representations especially difficult. For the two orators, 
the point is not to engage in a moral evaluation of the relationship between the 
two women. The focus of the reflection here is whether or not the act can be 
considered an act of adultery; the nature of the sanction delivered to the man re- 
sponsible for the killing of the two women (the evaluation of his act) will depend 
on that question. The purpose of the two rhetoricians’ speeches 1s to engage with 
the legal case of adultery. 


208 See Bornecque 1902b, pp. 143-145. 

209 Hybreas the Elder was an orator of the Asianist school. He was born in Mylasa in Caria in 
80 Bc and was particularly famous in the mid-thirties. He probably never went to Rome. 
Grandaus was not well-known and this is the only instance where Seneca mentions the orator 
(see Bornecque 1902a, pp. 172-173). 

210 See Bonner 1949, p. 131. 
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However, the fact that nothing definitive emerges from Hybreas’ and Grandaus’ 
respective speeches provides us with important data: it is proof that there is no 
ambiguity in Roman law concerning the issue of same-sex female relations (if the 
law had been ambiguous, the orators would have debated what it meant). In fact, 
neither of the orators refers to a specific law, and in the record that has come down 
to us, there are no other legal or literary sources that mention this scenario.7!! 
Dalla provides a brief investigation of this point in his study on law and homo- 


; Fi 212 
sexuality in Rome.” 


He thinks the fact that there is no risk of procreation by 
the wife places this type of relation outside the scope of adultery in Roman law. 

This is, indeed, how one might interpret the brief exchange between the two 
orators: the debate focuses on the circumstances the husband might invoke (the 
surrounding darkness, the ambiguity of the situation, or the woman’s resem- 
blance to a man) in order to justify his crime. The subject of the debate revolves 
around the nature of the accusation, rather than the moral or psychological eval- 
uation of sex between women. In his Rhetorica ad Herennium,?? Cicero states that 
a trial involves three types of accusation or defense strategies: the causa infitialis, 
which consists in denying the facts, the causa coniecturalis, which consists in recog- 
nizing the facts but presenting an alternative interpretation of them, and the causa 
legitima, which rests on the interpretation of the law. The most difficult to defend 
is the causa coniecturalis, which requires the resources of the inventio. This is the 
situation Hybreas finds himself in; he cannot deny the facts, so in order to defend 
the husband and protect him from the prosecution that would undoubtedly be 
launched by the murdered woman’s legal guardian, he must develop interpreta- 
tions meant to show that his client did not deliberately break the law. The point 
is to reveal the husband as the victim of circumstances: the situation involved a 
woman who, naturally or by artificial means, resembled a man. 

Due to the condition of the text, Grandaus’ speech is more obscure: he ac- 
knowledges that the two women cannot be regarded as having committed adul- 
tery, but attempts to find a circumstance that would show that the person who 
was killed was not a woman, or at least that the person can no longer be regarded 
as a woman (he speaks of pnAdppeva). In this way, the act of the deceived hus- 
band would no longer fall under the statutory offense of murder, but would ben- 
efit from exculpatory clauses concerning adultery and flagrante delicto. 

Neither of these oratorical excerpts provides grounds to reconstruct a Roman 
representation of sex between women based on the asymmetrical model of a 
feminine partner and a masculine partner, of a nontribadic wife and a tribade. 
The text is a product of rhetoric, and the only way for the lawyers to defend their 


211 On this point, see Rizzelli’s brief clarification (1997, p. 220, n.181). In the Roman context, it 
is therefore impossible to claim, as Cantarella does, that “a married woman who has a homo- 
sexual relationship commits adultery” (Cantarella [1988] 2002, p. 167). 

212 Dalla 1987, pp. 215-221. 

213 Cicero, Rhetorica ad Herennium, 1, 18-27 and UH, 3-12. I would like to thank P. Moreau for 
drawing my attention to the importance of the causa. 
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client is to invoke the killed woman’s resemblance to a man. In such circum- 
stances, the lawyers are not preoccupied with the question of “truth.” However, 
what is certain is that if neither Hybreas nor Grandaus employs a strategy resting 
on a causa legitima to deliver their client from a murder accusation, it is because in 
Rome there is no such law condemning sex between women as adultery. 

What this passage tells us about Roman representations can be deduced, not 
from the content of the orators’ speeches, but from the passage’s position within 
the Controversiae. Seneca the Elder explicitly states that this type of subject is ob- 
scene, whereas the issue of the priestess who engages in prostitution is not: one 
should avoid discussing sex between women, even to give a “color” in support 
of the cause one is defending, even to serve the ultimate objective of this type 
of rhetorical production—to convince the audience. This is Seneca’s advice to 
his audience, but we should notice that, rather paradoxically, it is Seneca himself 
who, for pedagogic purposes, broaches the subject without euphemism. In this 
way, while the subject of the debate recounted by Seneca does not provide any 
information concerning a general moral evaluation of love between women— 
and we must bear in mind that the textbook example is only considered because 
one of the women involved is married—the author’s commentary in this man- 
ual devoted to teaching the techniques of eloquence does inform us about the 
Roman view of what is appropriate to say in public and what is not. Although 
the orator might make use of anything that comes to hand in order to accuse or 
defend, certain themes are still too obscene and must be avoided. 

The definition of the term tribas and the Roman representation of sex be- 
tween women are two closely linked, but not identical, issues. Both Phaedrus’ 
and Seneca’s texts show us that women who love women are either presented 
as exceptions to a norm, or as a special case, but they do not provide enough 
information for a precise definition. However, certain features emerge that be- 
gin to characterize the discourse on sex between women. It is always reported 
discourse, and in the case at hand, it is doubly embedded: Seneca cites Scaurus’ 
account of what the Greek declaimers said. The discourse is both a discourse 
about a type of relation and a discourse about this discourse: as in the case of 
Ovid’s Sappho, where we find her discussing a posteriori the rumors that were 
circulating about her, or in the case of Iphis, who describes her love as a kind of 
love hitherto unspoken, Seneca’s text delivers a commentary on what he is in the 
process of saying. Finally, the discourse is often paradoxical: the speaker comes 
out and says what he is claiming should remain unsaid. 


The tribade and the astrologers (from the second to the fifth century ce) 


After this, during the first and second centuries cz, all the Latin occurrences of 
the term tribas and the derived form tp1B ak are tightly connected to a very spe- 
cific female character, Philaenis. As for the Greek term tp1Bdc, it is not attested 
until a century after the Latin term. 
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The first occurrence of the word tpiBdc that has come down to us dates from 
the mid-second century CE and pertains to the paraliterary genre of astrology. 
Occurrences of the term are infrequent (ten or so) both in Greek and Latin, 
but the contexts in which it appears are explicit. To this list, we should add the 
single occurrence of the adjectival form tpiBaKn, in the sense of “relating to 
the tribade.” I have also included in the summary table below the occurrences 
of the later Latin term frictrix/fricatrix (the meaning of the word is problematic 
in Tertullian but not in Hermes Trismegistus). There are no occurrences of the 
Greek noun tpipdc before the second century ce, and all pertain to the sphere 
of astrology (Ptolemy, Vettius Valens, Manetho, and Hephaistion). Half of the 
occurrences of the Latin terms tribas and fricatrix/frictrix also pertain to astrolog- 
ical literature. 


IST CENTURY CE. — Phaedrus and Seneca the Elder tribas 
Martial tribas 
2ND CENTURY CE Ptolemy Topas 
Vettius Valens Topas 
Lucian, Erotes TpIBac 
3RD CENTURY CE (Tertullian) (frictrix) 
Pomponius Porphyrion tribas 
Manetho Tp1Bac 
4TH CENTURY CE — Hermes Trismegistus fricatrix 
Firmicus Maternus”!* ---- 
5TH CENTURY CE Caelius Aurelianus tribas 
Hephaistion Topas 


While the Latin word tribas is a transliteration of tTpipdc, frictrix/fricatrix is a literal 
translation of the Greek term: it is formed on the root of the verb fricare, which 
is the equivalent of the Greek tpiBew.7!> The meaning of the word frictrix is 
problematic in Tertullian.?!° It has often been translated as “prostitute,” a mod- 
ern euphemism for “fellatrix,” but the contexts do not enable us to determine 
for sure whether Tertullian directs his vituperatio against women who perform 
fellatio or against those who engage in sexual relations with other women. In his 
Treatise on the Resurrection, Tertullian draws up a list of types of people who rep- 
resent the height of oral pollution. Those referred to as frictrices come first on the 


214 Firmicus Maternus’ astrological text describes the same phenomena as Ptolemy, Manetho, and 
Vettius Valens, even though the author does not use the term tribas. 

215 The Latin verb has the same meaning as the Greek verb (‘to rub, to wear down by rubbing”), 
but it is even more concrete in that it never takes on the figurative sense “to pass time, to be 
experienced.” 

216 Adams believes the term has no connection with tribas, arguing that there are no known 
contexts that would justify such a reading. Yet he does not mention the term fricatrix, whose 
meaning is clear (Adams 1982, p. 184). 
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list, just before archigalli and gladiators. In On the Pallium,*"’ in keeping with his 
conception of sexuality and with his peculiar verve, Tertullian levels an invective 
against the immorality of public women: “Look at these she-wolves, sold to pub- 
lic lusts, and who are, themselves, ‘rubbers’ too (frictrices).” In this context, the 
author’s insistence (ipsas quoque) favors the translation “women who have sex with 
women” rather than “prostitutes,” which would be redundant.”'® The term frica- 
trix also features twice in the collection of astrological texts attributed to Hermes 
Trismegistus. These books, both neo-Platonian and biblical in their influence, 
are difficult to date, but they occupy a significant place in the religious polemics 
of the fourth century cE. In this text, unlike the previous one, the context, which 
I examine below, enables us to understand the term fricatrix unambiguously as a 
“woman who has sex with women.” 

The summary table clearly shows that the term tpiBdc primarily pertains to 
the vocabulary of astrology. The texts are highly formulaic, and we can note very 
similar, if not identical expressions across various works. Hephaistion sometimes 
literally repeats Ptolemy’s words, and Hermes Trismegistus’ text is in large part 
a Latin translation of these earlier treatises.7!? In this paraliterary genre in which 
the authors explain the origins of various types of behavior through the position 
of the stars at the time of birth, the births of tribades and/or of women attracted 
to women are presented as resulting from an astral configuration in which one 
or another planet or star is located under “the masculine sign.”?7° These cases 
are mentioned in conjunction with male births. In certain passages of Ptolemy’s 
texts,”?! the astral configuration is the cause of the birth of tribades or of men 
who are particularly attracted to women (adulterous men who do not master 
their desires); in other passages, the birth of tribades is associated with that of 
impotent men, eunuchs, or those “without orifices” (a situation also described by 
Hephaistion of Thebes).77” Again, for Manetho, masculine signs determine the 
birth of tribades, and the author presents such women as performing virile acts 


224 


in atrocious sexual unions with women.””° Vettius Valens~”* establishes a parallel 


between the birth of women under certain astral configurations (East) who will 


217 Tertullian, Treatise on the Resurrection, 16, 6 and On the Pallium, 4, 9. 

218 Kroll (1925) also believes frictrix translates tp1pdc. 

219 For references for the texts and a bibliography of the various editions and studies on texts by 
Ptolemy, Vettius Valens, Manetho, Firmicus Maternus, Hermes Trismegistus, and Hephais- 
tion, see Brooten’s chapter on astrological texts (“Predetermined Erotic Orientations: Astro- 
logical Texts” in Brooten 1996, pp. 115-141) where she establishes a corpus and provides a 
significant bibliography. It is her particular interpretation of this corpus that has caused debate 
(see Halperin [1997a] 2002, pp. 64-68). 

220 On the “sexe de planéte (sex of planets)” (in the author’s words), see Bouché-Leclerq 1963, 
pp. 101-104; for a more recent study, see Barton 1994. 

221 Ptolemy, Tetrabiblos, III, 15, 8-9 and IV, 5, 13. Ptolemy may have drawn on elements from the 
lost book by Dorotheus of Sidon. On this author, see Brooten 1996, pp. 119-123. 

222 Hephaistion, Apotelesmatica, 2, 21. 

223 Manetho, Apotelesmatica, 1, 29-33; II, 383-391; IV, 354-358; V, 214-216. 

224 Vettius Valens, 76, 3-8; 111, 4-8 (Kroll). 
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behave in a virile fashion in their everyday lives and their sexual conduct (en- 
gaging in sexual intercourse with women), and the birth of men under opposite 
astral configurations (West) who will be effeminate or will lack the male sex 


225 


organ. Firmicus Maternus~°? mentions several times the birth of women who 


desire sex with women but employs neither tribas nor fricatrix. Finally, Hermes 


Trismegistus~”° 


mentions these births in conjunction with the birth of incestuous 
women and female prostitutes. He makes one specification: the fricatrix, whose 
birth is influenced by certain stars, “is loved (diligitur) by women who are frica- 
trices.” In this example, the term refers to both partners and the influence of the 
stars combines to create a homogenous category of women in which the active/ 
passive dichotomy no longer has currency. 

Astrology as a genre pays particular attention to that which lies more or less 
outside the norm, because its task is to explain the causes of such phenomena. 
Astrological texts thus contain inordinately long lists of physical deformations, 
descriptions of behaviors (such as incest, rape, adultery, abduction, and prostitu- 
tion), and marriage predictions.””’ Everything that has to do with family and in- 
heritance is of interest to the astrologers’ audience, and the astrologers are skilled 
at finding extreme, even improbable, examples to illustrate the maximal effect 
of one astral configuration or another. As already observed, the existence of 
women who have sex with women is generally tied to a masculine constellation: 
all the texts unanimously describe such women as performing masculine acts 
and present same-sex female sexual unions as aioypé, morally reprehensible and 
outside the norm. As Halperin has demonstrated?** in his response to Brooten’s 
study, there is no “homosexual” category in the astrologers’ writings: they never 
discuss the case of men and the case of women together (the constant issue of 
sexual orientation); their deviations are also manifest in their social behaviors,””” 
and the prediction only concerns one of the two partners involved in the sexual 
relation. However, the discourse is not entirely consistent in the parallels that are 
drawn between male and female sexual deviations with regards to gender. Some- 
times a parallel is drawn between tribades and men who seek women, some- 
times between tribades and effeminate men; sometimes the authors characterize 
tribades as “virile” women who seek women who are not virile, and sometimes 
as women who are attracted to women like themselves. With the case of “pas- 
sive’ men, who become “effeminate,” it is clear these designations only concern 
the way of life and sexual practices of one of the partners, whereas the case of 
women attracted to women is approached in different, if not contradictory, ways. 

This brief overview of the occurrences of the term tribas and forms derived 
from it shows that during the early years of the Imperial period the tribas character 


225 Firmicus Maternus, Mathesis, II], 6, 15; HI, 6, 30; VII, 25, 1. 

226 Hermes Trismegistus, 80, 30-32 (chap. 27); 96, 26 (chap. 32) in the Gundel edition. 
227 See the lists drawn up by Cumont, 1937, pp. 177-189. 

228 Halperin [1997a] 2002, pp. 64-68, on Brooten 1996, p. 140. 

229 For several examples concerning men, see Cumont 1937, p. 182, n.2. 
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was essentially a literary construction, and that it is not pertinent to discuss the 
Greek tpiBtc before the beginning of the second century CE. 


The construction of an antonomastic character: a Philaenis 


A striking fact: in Martial and in Lucian’s Erotes, the occurrences of tribas and its 
Greek adjectival derivative appear in contexts that have to do with one woman, 
named Philaenis.2*” In the record that has come down to us, these texts are 
among the most developed sources on sexual and amorous relations between 
women. 


The author of an erotic manual 


Philaenis is the most famous and best documented author of pornographic works 


of all Antiquity. Baldwin describes her as “the doyenne of ancient sexology.”*! 


We know very little about the authors of erotic or pornographic books,”*? trea- 
tises, or manuals during Antiquity, almost all of which have been lost. However, 
we are better acquainted with authors who included reflections or long passages 
on love and sex in their literary works. In The Art of Love, Ovid picks up clichés 
found in technical manuals and delivers practical advice on how to keep a mis- 
tress sweet; in the Metamorphoses, Apuleius describes Lucius’ lovemaking with 
humor and a host of suggestive metaphors; the theoretical and practical advice 
Lycenion gives to Daphnis in Longus’ Daphnis and Chloe is quite explicit, and 
Menelaus, one of the characters in Achilles Tatius’ novel Leucippe and Clitophon, 
elaborates a lengthy comparison between the erotic merits of boys and of girls. 
It has often been claimed that these passages drew on or referred to erotic man- 
uals in circulation during Antiquity, which were probably anonymous and not 
recognized from a literary perspective. It does seem quite likely that these infor- 
mal publications, which we might imagine as compilations of famous excerpts, 
accumulations of commonplace ideas about sex, and collections of illustrations 
or handbooks that parodied the technical style of agronomical or astrological 


230 The transliteration of the Greek M1 awwic is Philainis, but Philaenis for the Latin Philaenis. For 
practical reasons I have opted for the same spelling, “Philaenis,” for both the Greek and Latin 
terms. 

231 On Philaenis and pornographic works during Antiquity, see Baldwin 1990, Parker 1992. For 
a summary on the pornographic genre, see De Martino 1996. 

232 The contemporary term is a “false cognate”: a TOpvoypa@os does not write texts on obscene 
themes but writes on prostitution. The ancient equivalent of the contemporary “pornographic 
writer” would be closer to an dvaioxyvvtoypaoos (Polybius, XH, 13, 2), though occurrences 
of the term are rare. What distinguishes the pornographic work from passages dealing with 
sex within a work is not the obscene content (which is not sufficient on its own to define the 
pornographic genre), but rather the form, that is to say, its proximity with other technical 
genres and its didactic aspect. On the definition of ancient pornography and the precautions 
that should be taken when defining this literary genre in relation to sex in Antiquity, see 
Parker 1992. 
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publications, might have served either as direct sources, from which authors 
drew phrases and ideas, or as intertextual referents which would have introduced 
distance and humor between the author and his audience (although we modern 
readers, lacking the hypotext, are not always able to see the joke). 

Up until 1972, these hypotheses about the existence of short erotic treatises 
were based on sources that were indirect (or even doubly indirect) and highly 
elliptical. Polybius, referring to Timaeus, cites Botrys of Messana as the creator of 
paignia.?>> The Suda mentions a certain Paxamos as the author of a Dodekatechnon, 
a work describing various erotic positions.7°+ The Suda also describes a (mythi- 
cal) Astyanassa, servant to Helen, as having discovered sexual positions and pro- 
duced a book about them, citing Elephantis as one of her followers. According to 
Suetonius, Tiberius owned a book by Elephantis, described as a didactic treatise. 
The Carmina Priapea and Martial also refer to Elephantis 


> 6 


obscene” and “lasciv- 
ious” book (sources mainly date from the second century ce, but it is difficult 
to determine precisely when she lived).?*° The texts also cite the names Salpe, 
Pamphile, Niko of Samos, Kallistrate of Lesbos, and Phytonicos of Athens but 
provide no information about them.7°° Ultimately, it is the name Philaenis that 
comes up most frequently in Greek and Roman literature citing authors of erotic 
or pornographic works: her book seems to have been hugely successful both in 
Greece and Rome. 

Most of the works dubbed “obscene” during Antiquity were attributed to 
women. According to Parker, this is a timeless feature of the pornographic genre, 
the female name being a pseudonym for a male writer writing for a male au- 
dience but who attributes to women a disproportionate interest in all things 
sex-related.?°’ However, the point here is not to try to find out whether or not 
Philaenis really existed, whether she was a man or a woman, whether she really 
wrote the book in question, or whether the name is just a nom de plume; what we 
are interested in is the persona of the author as portrayed in the literature. In the 
present study, “Philaenis” will thus refer to the author, fictional or not, of the 
manual mentioned by numerous sources, as her image was constructed by Greek 
and Roman literature. 


233 Botrys: Polybius, XII, 13, 1 and Athenaeus, 7, 321f-322a. According to Jacoby he lived during 
the fifth century BcE (FGr 566), whereas Parker (1992, p. 94) believes he lived around 340 BCE. 

234 Paxamos: Suda, s.v. Parker suggests the first century CE. 

235 Elephantis: Suda, s.v.; Suetonius, Tiberius, 43; Martial, Epigrams, XI, 43, 4; Priapea, 4, 2; 
Tatian, Address to the Greeks, 34, 3. Parker suggests the first century cE, Baldwin the first or 
second century CE. 

236 Salpe: Athenaeus, 7, 321f-322a after Alcimos and Nymphodoros; Pamphile: Suda, s.v.; Nikos 
of Samos, Kallistrate of Lesbos, and Phytonicos of Athens: Athenaeus, 5, 220 (quoting 
Antisthenes). 

237 Parker 1992, p. 92. 
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The text 


The various descriptions of Philaenis’ book had led us to believe it was a man- 
ual providing a long list of sexual positions (wepi oyNUATwV), but the discovery 
of three papyrus fragments and the publication of the text in 1972 revealed the 
work’s broader character: more than a simple commented list of erotic positions, 
it was probably an ars amatoria (nepi APPOdtoiwv). 

The three fragments found in Oxyrhynchos date from the second century CE. 
The fragments are short, damaged, and very lacunose, and certain passages are 
very difficult to decipher.?°* Drawing on ancient testimonia, scholars continue to 
propose numerous restorations,”°” but given that the testimonies themselves are 
sometimes contradictory (for instance, about the author’s geographic origins), 
they cannot be considered entirely reliable. The text is written in prose: Philaenis 
is not a “poetess” even though, despite the sources’ silence on this point, she has 
often been described as such.?*° 

The text, with the customary third-person incipit, is explicitly attributed to 
Philaenis: “Philaenis the Samian, daughter of Okymenes, wrote this work ...” 
The book, as these short excerpts suggest, seems to comprise different sections: 
one on erotic positions (the section which metonymically served to represent the 
work as a whole), a section on various ways of seducing, and a section on kissing. 


I provide a translation of the text below™"': 


Fr. 1 (col.i): Philaenis the Samian, daughter of Okymenes, wrote this work 
for those who want to know the true things of life and not just in passing ... 
having worked at it myself ... (col.ii): About seductions (zepi TEIpPAoLLOV): 
it is necessary that the seducer be unbeautified in his clothing and un- 
combed so that the woman has no realization of what he is doing ... Fr. 3 
(col.ii) ... in thoughts ... by saying that a woman ... is like a goddess, that 
an ugly woman is full of charm, and that an old woman is like a young 
maid. How to kiss (wepi @uAnWatov) ...77 


This papyrus is the only trace of an erotic manual that has come down to us, and 
while these fragments attest to the existence of this type of work—before it came 


238 P. Oxy. 2891, fr. 1-3, edited by Lobel 1972. Also see Merkelbach 1972, Tsantsanoglou 1973, 
Cataudella 1973, Luppe 1974. 

239 Marcovich 1975; Parker 1989, pp. 49-50. 

240 Waltz, in his publication of the Anthologie grecque by Les Belles Lettres (1937, p. 201) and 
MacLeod, in his publication of the Erotes (1967, p. 194), refer to Philaenis as a poetess. 

241 P. Oxy. 2891, Lobel edition 1972, slightly adapted. Fr. 2 and col.i. of fr. 3. are too lacunose 
to draw any meaning from them (I have not dotted the letters that are dotted in the P. Oxy. 
edition). 

242 For the translation, I have chosen the following restitutions: fr. 1, col. i: 1. 3-4: pe iotoping 
(Tsantsanoglou 1973, p. 185, followed by Parker 1992); 1. 4-5: dteEayetw tov Biov (Lobel 1972); 
1. 6: adtI Zovécaoe (Tsantsanoglou 1973, p. 187, followed by Parker 1992). Fr. 3, col. ii: 1. 7-8: 
Oc véav Paokeov sivat (Parker 1989). 
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to light, we only had indirect sources—they do not prove that a specific book (by 
Philaenis), nor Philaenis herself, actually existed. It is very likely that the renown 
of the work attributed to Philaenis conferred a generic meaning to the expression 
“Philaenis’ book”: in everyday speech, the expression might have referred to nu- 
merous works of a similar kind.4? These fragments themselves could be excerpts 
from a manual whose real author, using the name of the famous author, sought 
to inscribe their work within Philaenis’ lineage and produce an imitation of the 
original manual (if it ever truly existed). Moreover, even if these fragments do 
prove that “Philaenis’ book” was a meaningful expression in Antiquity, noth- 
ing proves it was truly Philaenis (if she ever actually existed) who authored the 
manual (the issue of the book’s attribution comes up repeatedly in the festimonia). 
In short, having these fragments in our possession does not actually prove that 
Philaenis ever wrote or existed. It does prove, however, that this type of work 
existed, and that the persona of Philaenis—as well as the persona’s work—was 
known to the Ancients. 


The indirect sources 


The first two occurrences of the author’s name appear in two epigrams from the 


third century BCE that feature in the Greek Anthology; this suggests that Philaenis 


would have lived around the late fourth century or early third century pcr.?** 


However vague this piece of information may be, still it is more precise than 
anything we have on other authors of such manuals. 


In a funerary epigram written in the first person, Aeschrion of Samos has 


245 


Philaenis state that it was Polycrates,~"? not herself, who authored the erotic 


manual, and that she is neither a debauched woman nor a prostitute. Aeschrion 


probably lived at the same time as Aristotle. We have no more information on the 


: . 2 
poet, and only one of his epigrams has come down to us.**° 


I, Philaenis, renowned among men, rest here, after living long into old age. 
Frivolous sailor, you who round the cape, do not mock me, do not laugh, 
do not despise me. No by Zeus, in the name of the young people resting 


243 According to Thomson Vessey (1976, pp. 78-83), various works were probably in circulation 
under the same name. One might go further and state that, much later, the expression was used 
to refer to works that were explicitly not authored by Philaenis, simply because they were of an 
erotic or pornographic sort. 

244 Gow and Page suggest she lived in the early fourth century BcE (GP 1965, vol. II, p. 3), while 
Maas 1938 suggests she lived during the third century. 

245 Ina scholion on Lucian (Erotes, 28), Arethas does not mention Polycrates but instead a certain 
Philocrates, a comic author. On Arethas’ error, see Cameron 1998, and a later passage of the 
present chapter. See also Cataudella 1973 and Tsantsanoglou 1973, and a refutation of their 
conclusions in Baldwin 1990. The attribution of the work to a man is another question (see 
Parker 1992), and the geographic origin (Samos or Lefkada) and its implications, yet another. 

246 GA, VI, 345 = Aeschrion 1 GP. The attribution to Aeschrion is via Athenaeus (8, 335b). 
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underground, I was not a debauched woman (uédyAo0c) with men, offered to 
anyone (dnLwdN¢). It is Polycrates of Athenian birth, a subtle sprinkler of 
words (AOyoV TL TaIMGANWA) and a perfidious tongue (Kaki yYA@oou), who 
wrote what he wrote. As for me, I know nothing about it. 


The same theme (the attribution of Philaenis’ book to someone else) appears in 
the writings of Dioscorides. An imitator of both Asclepiades and Callimachus, 
Dioscorides wrote in Alexandria around the mid-third century ce. It is highly 
likely that he was inspired by the work of Aeschrion, rather than vice versa. In 
an epigram, he has Philaenis deny her authorship of the book; she attributes it to 
aman, without giving any further details. Dioscorides presents her as a Samian 


2. 
woman?*’: 


Here is the tomb of Philaenis, the Samian. You, sir, dare to address me 
and come close to my stele. | am not the one who wrote slanderous things 
against women, and who did not consider Shame a goddess: I am a respect- 
able woman (ptAatdnLov), I swear by my tomb. And if someone, shaming 
me, made up that monstrous story (Aapvptyy [...] totopinv), may time re- 
veal their name and, once this miserable reputation is pushed away, may 
my bones rest in peace. 


In these twin epigrams, Aeschrion and Dioscorides seem to defend Philaenis 
i . . IAS 

and free her from any accusation: that is how Cameron interprets them.7** Gow 

and Page have a different reading: perhaps what Aeschrion intends is not to save 


Philaenis’ honor but to attack Polycrates.74? Tsantsanoglou,”*? 


for his part, argues 
based on the two epigrams that Polycrates the Sophist wrote the handbook, using 
the name Philaenis, in an openly parodic fashion; he takes this as an important 
piece of information about that Athenian author. Yet, as Baldwin**! has briefly 
pointed out, some analyses seem to treat the two epigrams with undue earnest- 
ness: they are probably meant to be funny. Indeed, what better way to spread (or 
start) a rumor than to deny it, after going on and on about it? While we know 
nothing about Aeschrion, we do know that humor and erudite allusions are cen- 
tral to the work of Dioscorides (of whom forty epigrams have come down to us). 
In his erotic epigrams, for instance, he works the topoi of the love epigram and 
subverts them using figures and words with double meaning. The construction 
of the two epigrams, 1.e., the lengthy passage devoted to the denial uttered by 
Philaenis’ persona, makes their humorous purpose apparent: instead of having 
her state, in the affirmative, who she truly is, Aeschrion and Dioscorides choose 


247 GA, VII, 450 = Dioscorides 26 GP. 
248 Cameron [1981] 1995, p. 513, n.68. 
249 Gow and Page 1965, vol. I, pp. 3-4. 
250 Tsantsanoglou 1973, p. 194. 

251 Baldwin 1990, p. 4. 
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to have her say what she is not, in the form of negation. The contrast between the 
type of epigram (a funerary epigram) and the vocabulary employed—terms that 
are crude (udyA0c), suggestive (Aap) and rare, yet expressive (6nU@d1NS)—as 
well as Dioscorides’ play on the speaker’s name,” corroborate this reading. Far 
from rehabilitating Philaenis, Aeschrion and Dioscorides in fact perpetuate her 
poor reputation through parody. In any case the two epigrams prove that Philae- 
nis, or at least her persona, was well known at the time.?”° 

The indirect testimonies from the same period (the fourth and third centuries 
BCE) provide some information about the nature of the work, but hardly any 
about its author. Philaenis is placed in the same category with authors of erotic 
treatises or with the author of a treatise on gastronomy (this illustrates the philo- 
sophical topos that all forms of excess are damaging).?°4 

The author of an epigram recorded in the Carmina Priapea (a collection of 
anonymous inscriptions intended for statues of the god Priapus and collected by 
the Ancients themselves during the first century CE) makes a humorous reference 


to Philaenis’ book to suggest the myriad and varied erotic positions described 
255 
there~””: 


And to all this is added the visible sign of my obscenity, this obelisk erected 
by my libidinous member. To this site, a girl (I nearly let her name slip!) 
often comes by with her fucker (cum suo fututore), and if she does not fulfill 
all the positions described by Philaenis (tot figuris, quas Philaenis enarrat), she 
departs, her cunt still raging. 


Priapus has just listed all his sufferings: the summer and its suffocating heat, the 
winter and its icy rain, his job (keeper of cucumbers!) through day and night, 
the wood from which he was crudely sculpted, and the place he occupies in the 
pantheon (1.e., the lowest one). But the worst is his pointlessly erect member that 
cannot even have a beneficial influence on the erotic potential of the fututor. Then 
the customary image emerges of female sensuality as greater than that of men and 
uncontrollable. The young woman is unsatisfied and frustrated (pruriosa), and her 
sexual demands find a justification in Philaenis’ teachings (the very long list of 
figurae). The reference to Philaenis is not developed, so she was sufficiently well 
known at the time that the reference needed no explanation—her name alone 
was enough to conjure in the reader’s mind both her euvre and her reputation. 


252 Note the paronomasia and the etymological play between prra1djpov (“loving modesty”) and 
MiArawwidos (1.5). 

253 Dioscorides is interested in major literary figures: he was, it appears, the author of fictional 
epitaphs on famous poets. See Gow and Page, 1965, vol. II, pp. 235-236 and Degani 1997. 

254 Timaeus in Polybius, XII, 13, 1-2; Chrysippus of Soli (third century Bck) in Athenaeus, 8, 
335b-—e, and Clearchus of Soli (fourth to third century Bcg) in Athenaeus, 10, 457e (see Thom- 
son Vessey 1976, p. 79 and Degani 1976, p. 140). However, one must treat Athenaeus’ refer- 
ences to other authors with caution. 

255 Carmina Priapea, 63, 13-18. 
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During the second century cz, Lucian uses the same elliptical mode to refer to 
the “tablets” of Philaenis as a glaring example of texts containing crude and filthy 
language, in a passage from the Pseudologist that sets out a lengthy accusation of 
Timarchus. The narrator has just enumerated a list of words Timarchus regularly 


: - 2 
uses, and goes on to inquire?”°: 


Indeed, in what books do you find these words? Probably buried in the 
corner of a funeral oration from one of the poets, full of mold and cob- 
webs, or from somewhere out of the tablets of Philaenis (€« TOV OrAawidoc 
d€Ato@v), which you hold in your hand. In any case, they are worthy of you 
and your mouth! 


This is followed by a prosopopoeia spoken by the tongue, who complains about all 
the horrors to which its owner subjects it, and a list of nicknames for Timarchus 
relating to his practice of oral sex. The context in which the reference to Philae- 
nis appears is clear. Once again, the mere expression at Divatwidoc déATOI serves 
as the perfect example of a work containing indecent and obscene language. 

During the same period, the name gradually became a topos in the speeches 
of blame and reproof delivered by the Fathers of the Church. Justin mentions 
the work as an example of books that provide a shameful education.”°’ Tatian 
speaks of horrible inventions”*® and refers to Philaenis’ book and Elephantis’ 
together. Both Christian apologists mention the book in the context of a general 
condemnation of Greek art, thought, and customs, and Philaenis emerges as 
the quintessential example of works to be denounced. Clement of Alexandria 
condemns those who draw on Philaenis’ work to produce representations akin 
to those depicting Heracles’ physical exploits.” The renown of Philaenis’ work 
continues to be widely attested. 

In this way, this Greek work, known from the third century BcE, became 
famous in Rome, and as Baldwin observes, it seems there was no Latin author to 
whom the Romans gave such importance. Philaenis’ manual became a reference 
work, a “classic” in the pornographic genre, as well as the perfect illustration of 
moral depravity, so much so that it gradually took on a generic meaning. The 
expression “Philaenis’ book” no longer refers strictly to the author’s writings; it 
becomes the antonomasia for all didactico-pornographic works. 


256 Lucian, Pseudologist, 24. 

257 Justin, The Second Apology, 15 (SaypLata aioypd). 

258 Tatian, Address to the Greeks, 34, 3 (&{ppytoi Exivorat). 

259 Clement of Alexandria, Protrepticus, IV, 61, 2 (ta Didatvidocg oyjpata aso ta ‘HpakAgovcg 
GOA WATA). 
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The Philaenis character: courtesan or pornographer? 


But what about the image of Philaenis the woman, apart from her book? Didn’t 
her work’s reputation influence how the Ancients represented her? As Parker 
demonstrates in his study on pornography, audiences often confuse the author of 
pornographic writing with the content of their work, through a deep conviction 
that writing on such matters requires direct experience, and that the author must 
thus be especially debauched (which need not imply that he or she is a prostitute). 

Such is the case with Aeschrion and Dioscorides who, in two humorous ep- 
igrams, feign to defend Philaenis’ morality while at the same time repeating 
(or instigating?) a damaging rumor about her. However, nothing in the record 
passed down to us enables us to state that the Ancients regarded Philaenis as an 
actual courtesan or prostitute: the most “informed” sources (I am thinking of 
Athenaeus, who had a particular appetite for this type of anecdote) mention her 
book—and sometimes the reprehensible nature of the book—but they do not 
discuss what kind of life Philaenis led. 

To be sure, even though Philaenis may not really have been a courtesan, an- 
cient discourse seems to have constructed an image of this character that presents 
her as a debauched woman. However, in order to define the representation (or 
representations) of Philaenis in Antiquity, it is important to separate what is said 
about her when she is the subject of a specific statement, from what she connotes 
when she is briefly cited and is not the subject of the text. Modern scholars have 


‘ : : 26( 
often claimed that Philaenis was a courtesan?” 


or that she stands for prostitution 
(this observation appears in a number of commentaries and translations). One 
reason for this interpretation is that as a woman/author/pornographer, her name 
simply comes to be conflated with prostitution, as discussed above. Still, while 
those who cite Philaenis’ book may consider it good form to discuss how far 
gone in debauchery and prostitution its author may have been, does it follow that 
any brief allusion to Philaenis in a text or an epigram should simply be read as 
an allusion to debauchery and prostitution? Aren’t there many examples in An- 
tiquity of women or courtesans with confirmed reputations—Thais or Lais for 
instance—who could fulfill the role without ambiguity? The second argument 
put forth is that Philaenis is a typical name for a prostitute, because other literary 
characters that carry the same name tend to be prostitutes.7°' This argument 
(which is a recurrent one with regard to female names) is not acceptable, because 
it is based on a paralogism. Setting aside famous mythological characters (cited 
in tragedy) and a few major female figures (cited in historical writing), simple 
women, ordinary women, are rarely named in literature (in comparison with 
male characters). The women who are spoken about are women who appear on 
the public scene, thus often courtesans or prostitutes: the female characters of 
Middle Comedy or Roman Comedy (often “demi-luxury” courtesans) are the 


260 Chambry 1934, vol. II, p. 514, n.177. 
261 Tsantsanoglou 1973, p. 192, among others. 
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best examples of this tendency. But given that the women mentioned are mainly 
hetaerae rather than ordinary women (whom, if they were “respectable” women, 
it would be inappropriate to talk about), it is not surprising that one female name 
or another would often be the name of a prostitute. It does not mean the name 
cannot also be the name of a woman who 1s not a prostitute, or that it necessarily 
connotes prostitution. This is what Robert argues with regard to female charac- 
ters in Hellenistic poetry, and specifically in reference to Dorkion: 


A female name such as Dorkion should not be regarded as “a courte- 
san’s name” [...] Previously, and for a long time, the female onomastic 
was known through authors discussing courtesans: Athenaeus, Latin com- 
edy, Lucian, Aristaenetus, etc. Gradually inscriptions revealed the broader 
scope of the female onomastic [...] Such “courtesan’s names” were found 


: : sie 2 
in the most normally constituted families.7 


Moreover, considerable caution is required, for the Ancients tended to say or 
imply that women who are talked about or who attract discussion are not decent, 
virtuous women, suggesting in their texts that such female characters (whether 
real or fictional), even when they are ordinary individuals, are women of ques- 
tionable morals or courtesans. Modern commentators, for their part, do not pick 
up on this highly prejudiced gaze and sometimes tend to overinterpret things, 
even when nothing indicates that the woman in question is a debauched woman. 
Winkler’s work on women’s festivals and on women in Aristophanes’ come- 
dies”® successfully highlights this issue, as does Cameron’s work on the women 
in Asclepiades’ epigrams. Cameron draws attention to another flaw among mod- 
ern commentators, who tend to identify as courtesans women whom the author 
simply intends to portray as free-spirited women with strong personalities.?°* 
Thus, for someone who adopts the view that the name Philaenis designates 
a courtesan, any text at all where the name appears will be interpreted as de- 
scribing prostitutes: the philologist easily falls under the influence of a Byzantine 
scholiast who wrote “Poem addressed to the prostitute Philainis””°® in relation 
to a poem where nothing, in fact, indicates that the weeping young woman is a 
prostitute. Once the corpus has been built on such criteria, there is no way out 
of the paralogism. To escape it, one might simply point out the fact that in many 
instances the name refers, not to a prostitute, but to a young woman who dies at 


a very young age, or a woman in mourning, or a tenderly cherished woman, or 
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266 Th short, Philaenis is 


a woman about whom nothing in particular is specified. 
just a popular name. 

When ancient texts mention Philaenis, then, it is not because the name con- 
notes prostitution, but because of specific traits associated with the author of 
erotic manuals; we can see this from the contexts in which brief mentions occur. 
When Lucian has a prostitute mention a woman named Philaenis in one of his 
Dialogues of the Courtesans, nothing is specified, but the context certainly sug- 
67 One might 


see “Philaenis” either as a woman’s name (not necessarily the name of a pros- 


gests that the woman in question practices the same profession. 


titute), or as an implicit reference, for the knowing reader, to the author of the 
didactico-erotic work. The latter possibility seems quite likely in the case of 
Lucian (with his constant use of intertextuality and erudite allusions): thanks to 
the passage in the Pseudologist, we know Lucian and his audience were familiar 
with Philaenis’ book. This allows us to read this occurrence not as a reference to 
the author’s supposed life of debauchery (which, in the context at hand, would 
not add anything new to the dialogue) but rather as a sly allusion to her didactic 
qualities. This text does not simply describe the everyday lives of prostitutes: 
the dialogue is an exchange between a girl and her mother, who explains to her 
daughter how to seduce a man. Lucian underscores the situation of apprentice- 
ship by briefly mentioning this name, like a subliminal image directed toward a 
particular audience. 


CROBYLE: So, Corinna you now know it’s by no means as awful as you thought 
for a girl to become a woman. You've been with a good-looking lad and 
you've earned your first mina, which [ll use shortly to buy you a necklace. 

CORINNA: Yes, please, Mummy; and it must have bright red beads like Philae- 
nis’ one (oi0g 6 MiAawwidsoc éotiv). 

CROBYLE: Of course. But I must tell you what else you have to do and how to 
conduct yourself with men.7°8 


Similarly, the allusion to Philaenis in the Carmina Priapea (poem 63, mentioned 
above) is not a simple reference to the character’s debauched life: it is not an 
allusion to the erotic positions Philaenis performed, but to the erotic positions 
she described*™; furthermore, there is not a single mention in the text of any- 
thing to do with prostitution or procuring.”” The situation described in the 


266 The occurrences of the name: GA, V, 130; GA, V, 4; GA, VI, 486; GA, VII, 487; Posidippus, 
P. Mil Vogl. VIII 309, col.8, 1.7 (PiAaiviov); GA, VH, 198. 
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269 Parker edition, 1988: ennarat; Cazzaniga edition, 1959: narrat. 

270 This is wrongly implied by the translation “madame Philénis” in the Carmina Priapea, 63, 
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Philénis, elle repart encore excitée.” 
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final lines of the poem is that of a lover overwhelmed by the erotic demands of 
his mistress. The young woman purposefully took her lover to the foot of the 
statue of Priapus, probably hoping the god would have a beneficial impact on his 
erotic abilities, but she leaves the site unsatisfied with her partner’s performance 
and ready to go at it again. What the poet draws attention to is female excess, 
and not exclusively in the sexual sphere: the puella’s excess and conceit are also 
manifest in the fact it is she who decides the time, place, and manner. She wants 
to perform a myriad of positions (tot figuris) with her lover, positions she has a 
theoretical knowledge of thanks to Philaenis’ manual. The very long and varied 
list of positions Philaenis presents implies knowledge about sex (for the person 
who established the list and, once passed on, for the person who has absorbed 
the information). 

The figure of the ever unsatisfied, insatiable puella provides a threatening im- 
age of women, and one might identify in this carmen the expression of anxiety— 
which entirely fits the tone of the Carmina Priapea as a whole. This anxiety has 
to do with the ineffectual powers of Priapus in sexual matters (the poem includes 
lengthy descriptions of the harsh conditions and situations the god must endure), 
but there is also anxiety regarding a potential reversal of power relations between 
the sexes: indeed, men no longer quite measure up, once puellae get their hands 
on Philaenis’ book. Of course, this reversal should not be taken literally, and it 
is written with the intention of making passers-by laugh (but on what level, and 


about what, exactly??7! 


). However, be it parodic or not, an allusion to Philaenis 
has a richness of meaning that an allusion to a famous prostitute does not. It 
implies an idea of excess and a form of sexual knowledge (no longer just sexual 
practice), one which can be handed down through the female line. 

The final argument I will advance to show that Philaenis does not solely 
connote prostitution is that the two other major contexts in which a Philaenis 
appears (which will be the focus of the following sections of the present study) 
make no mention at all of the character as a prostitute, but instead describe her as 
a tribade. Thomson Vessey and Tsantsanoglou conflate the two through circular 
reasoning: in order to show that the name Philaenis is associated with the idea 
of prostitution, they argue that she is... accused of being a tribade.?’” But once 
we are aware of how infrequently the term fribas occurs in ancient literature, and 
that even in the worst abuse addressed to famous “debauched” women there is 
never any accusation of homosexuality or tribadism, we can be sure of one thing: 
prostitution and “tribadism” were two very different ideas for the Ancients. In 
Martial’s Epigrams and Lucian’s Erotes, “Philaenis the Tribade” is not a prostitute. 
Other connotations linked to the name Philaenis are being invoked. 


271 On laughter as a way of deflecting the anxiety caused by Priapus’ swollen and frigid penis, see 
Dupont and Eloi 1994, pp. 13-14. 

272 See Tsantsanoglou 1973, p. 192 and Thomson Vessey 1976, p. 81, according to whom, in an- 
cient popular belief, prostitutes were often likened to lesbians. 
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Looking beyond the real individual and the real work of the author, in the 
light of the contexts in which her book is cited and the nature of the references, 
it seems that the name Philaenis gradually became a generic name, designating 
works whose content was deemed obscene or sex-related. In Antiquity, saying “it 
is a book written by Philaenis” probably amounted to saying “it is a crude book 
that provides advice on sex”: everything suggests there was an antonomastic use 
of the name. As for the Philaenis character, she is not a famous courtesan like 
Thais or Lais, known for their debauchery or popularity with men—that is, a 
woman with practical knowledge of sexual matters—but rather, a woman who 
writes about sex and has a theoretical knowledge of it: the crux, as far as under- 
standing the persona of Philaenis is concerned, resides in a certain relationship 
to knowledge. 


Philaenis and female homosexuality 


When and how did the name Philaenis come to be associated with the term tribas 
and/or with sex between women? A woman with this name appears in two epi- 
grams by Martial and a passage of Lucian’s Erotes, and both contexts involve sex 
between women. This fact gave rise to several commentaries from the Byzantine 
philologists Cephalas and Arethas, and to some confusion among the moderns. 


Philaenis in Martial’s Epigrams 


The name Philaenis comes up frequently in Martial’s work, without explicit 
reference to the author: in two epigrams from his satirical work written in the 


late first century cr,?’° 


a tribas named Philaenis engages, among other things, in 
sexual practices with women. Seven other epigrams by Martial involve a charac- 
ter who carries the same name, but she is not characterized as a tribas or as having 


Z * 9 
sexual relations with women.?”* 


Epigrammatic satire and sexual morality: the obscene body and the eroticized body 
Martial himself defines his work as poetry in touch with life, at the pulse of things, 
far removed from the bombast of the tragic Muse or the austere ceremoniousness 
of epic: “You will not find here Centaurs, or Gorgons, or Harpies; my pages have 
the savor of man.”?’> His epigrams provide a panorama of the Roman society 
of his day, of which he offers “a picture pulverized into a thousand small details 
that each complement one another.”*”° The string of portraits—from the dirty 
old woman to the insatiable glutton, from the young woman who met an early 
death to the grumpy slave—gives the author’s poetry its characteristic liveliness 


273 Martial was born between 38 and 41 and died circa 104 CE. 
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and realism. However, as Néraudau points out, this “realism” is the result of 
well-crafted composition, and while certain epigrams are addressed to Martial’s 
friends or castigate a famous political figure, not all his characters can be linked 
to real-life referents. In Martial’s writings, there are no neutral, faithful descrip- 
tions of events and attitudes, nor are the characters given any psychological depth 
(which it would be anachronistic to expect). The events related only occasion- 
ally refer to specific facts or to people who really existed. Moreover, Martial 
frequently uses techniques of distortion and comic exaggeration to produce his 
caustic humor, and the satire is often crude and hyperbolic. Insofar as the Epigrams 
deliver such an intense impression of reality, they do so by juxtaposing sketches 
where a variety of fictional or fictionalized characters represent the Roman 
moeurs Martial wishes to evoke or stigmatize (in order to mock or denounce 
them). Laurens demonstrates the extent to which Martial was influenced by the 
Greek epigram of the first century cE, showing that one of Martial’s techniques 
was “the use of pseudonyms, more or less systematically associated with specific 
characters” and that his conception of the satirical epigram was one of “satire di- 
rected, not against individuals, but against types.””’” This observation is crucial 
for our analysis of the poems where Martial describes the character of Philaenis. 
Before we can interpret what, in Martial’s poetry, makes the tribas Philaenis 
shocking and how the character breaks the rules of decency in ancient Rome, 
we must first identify what Martial’s criteria are for the moral evaluation of 
individual behavior. Certain aspects of Martial’s portrayal of Philaenis corre- 
spond to his representation of the obscene body, whose features and implications 


278 


Eloi and Dupont present in their L’Erotisme masculin dans la Rome antique,”’* and 


which Williams and Obermayer have also examined in their work on Roman 
sexuality.” 

The obscene, repulsive body represents the inverse of the ideal of decency 
associated with the civilized individual. Modesty (pudicitia), moderation, and 
the beauty of eroticized bodies are turned upside down to depict the degrading 
transformation of the body of the impudicus: physical collapse, slackening and 
sagging of the flesh, gaping orifices, ugliness, a complex relationship to food 
(that translates either as a softening of the body through bulimia or as hideous 
emaciation, when sexual desire overrides a healthy appetite for food), the effects 
of disease on the appearance, foul smells, repugnant secretions (pus, discharges 
of various kinds, excrement, vomit). Enslaved to immoderate appetites, the in- 
dividual whose deformed body carries the marks of excess becomes unworthy of 
the status of Roman citizen. 


277 Laurens 1965, pp. 314-315. 
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Certain physical transformations often result from particular sexual practices, 
and there is a gradation in how the various practices are represented.**° The clas- 
sification is illustrated in epigram II, 28: the narrator claims that Sextillus is not 
a cinaedus, nor a pedico, nor a fututor, and he does not like women’s mouths (he is 
therefore not an irrumator). But the narrator’s objective is not to relieve Sextillus 
of a poor reputation (as the succession of negative sentences might otherwise 
suggest). The dénouement lies in the fact that two other practices remain (im- 
plicitly, fellatio and the act of cunnum lingere), and the structure of the poem gives 
us to understand that these practices are deemed far worse than the preceding 
ones.7*! Oral sex, whatever form it takes, is considered degrading for the person 
who performs it; still, there is a gradation between the various oral practices. In 
Martial’s work, cunnilingus is presented as worse than fellatio, and men who 
perform it are repugnant and spineless and typically give off a vile odor. For this 
reason, the prostitute Leda prefers to perform fellatio on Nanneius rather than 
kiss his polluted mouth. Likewise, “not vomiting in the morning and not licking 
any cunt” is presented as an advantage that Condylus has over Caius. The asso- 
ciation of the two oral practices suggests the pollution and stench of those who 
engage in them.?*? 

Through the sexual behaviors of the obscene beings they portray, satire and 
epigrams sketch out in the negative the ideal erotic behavior: to portray the 
impudicus as so wholly oriented toward the needs of the nether regions implies 
that the volupta erotica of an honorable citizen would express disinterest in genitalia 
and eroticize other parts of the body (the hair and the eyes, the mouth one kisses 
with the undefiled mouth, which is the meeting point of the lovers’ breath). 
The repugnant portrayals of ugly, degraded beings are contrasted implicitly with 
the smooth, beautiful, youthful, perfumed bodies of pueri delicati, young slaves 
groomed and perfumed to delight their masters, or with the virtuous conduct of 
a matrona who is discreet and submissive and has no sexual desires. 

In Rome, as Laurens (like Dupont and Eloi) has shown in his analysis of Mar- 
tial’s project of critique,”** and as Winkler has shown in relation to the Greek 
context, the aim of satire and epigrammatic poetry in describing transgressive 
behaviors is not to deliver bodies from the rigid norms in which morality has 


280 Williams 1999, pp. 197-203; Dupont and Eloi 2001, pp. 197-203. See also, on the fellatores and 
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shackled them.?*+ Not at all: they assert the importance of these conventions and, 
by stigmatizing transgressive behaviors, become highly effective vectors of the 
morality that condemns them. 


Philaenis the tribade The two epigrams where Philaenis appears can therefore be 
read as just one expression of a more general moral norm that decries and con- 
demns the practices of those called tribades. 


The tribade Philaenis butt-fucks (pedicat) boys, and, more raging than an 
erect husband, she planes down (dolat) eleven young girls in a single day. 
With her clothes hoisted up, she also plays ball and, covered with sand, she 


?85 even studs (draucis)”®° would find 


swings from confident arm weights 
heavy, and filthy from the dusty palaestra, she takes a beating from an oiled 
gymmastics instructor. She doesn’t recline or dine until she’s vomited three 
liters of wine, and thinks she can carry on in this manner once she has 
wolfed down sixteen meatballs. After all this, when she’s horny, she doesn’t 
give blowjobs—she thinks it not manly enough—but greedily devours the 
crotches of girls (sed plane medias vorat puellas). May the gods bring you to 


your senses, Philaenis, if you believe it manly to lick cunt! 


Philaenis, tribade of tribades, you are right 

to name the one you fuck (futuis) your mistress (amicam). 
287 is that Philaenis is 
characterized by excess. Martial refers to her using the superlative mode (ipsarum 


The crucial element that emerges from the two epigrams 


tribadum tribas). In the short, second epigram, a quintessential example of Mar- 
tial’s lively and concise brand of humor, this is the only trait of hers he needs to 
mention: it includes all the others. 

The first, more elaborate epigram develops a portrait of the character. It 
is composed of two parts, reflecting the characteristic division of the satirical 


284 This analysis, as Dupont and Eloi observe, might hold true with respect to crudeness and ob- 
scenity in the work of Rabelais, but is not at all valid for Martial. 

285 Halteres are weights that were held in both hands and swung backward and forward when per- 
forming the long jump. They were also used simply for training and exercise. 

286 The term draucus is difficult to translate for there are very few traces of it. It only appears in 
Martial’s writings, with five occurrences (I, 96, 12; VII, 67, 5; LX, 27, 10; XI, 72, 1; XIV, 48, 
1). Research on male sexuality only mentions it as a side-note: Dupont and Eloi do not trans- 
late the term (they turn it into an antonomasia), but they believe it may refer to a well-endowed 
slave groomed for sexual purposes (2001, p. 173, n.49). On this point, see Housman 1930, pp. 
114-116; Williams 1999, p. 88, n.126, who translates draucus with the English word “stud”; 
Obermayer 1996, p. 40, n.96 and p. 248, who translates drauci as Kraftmenschen. In all the ep- 
igrams in which the term appears, it designates a person with an eye-catching, surprisingly 
large penis. There are also two mentions of the physical strength of the draucus: this type of 
person trains at the palaestra and often frequents bathhouses. 

287 VII, 67 and VII, 70. 
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epigram: a developed presentation followed by a brief and humorous dénouement 
(sententia) that shines a new or unexpected light on the first part.788 The portrait, 
however, is not a description of the character’s physical traits but a list of a series 
of activities. All the activities involve the body: physical exercise, eating and 
drinking, and sex. Striking the right balance in these activities, and practicing 
them in moderation, pertain to the “dietetics” of the civilized individual; sexual 
activity is placed on a par with the care of the body through the daily practice 
of sports and healthy, balanced eating and drinking habits. A human being who 
shows temperance and the ability to manage their physiological needs is in a po- 
sition to think and to be a good citizen. 

Martial begins by drawing attention to Philaenis’ sexual hyperactivity. The 
first line, all by itself, has the ironic density of a short epigram (from a formal per- 
spective, the author creates a real aprosdokéton at the beginning of the poem; since 
the surprise element in an epigram usually comes at the end, there is a surprise 
within the surprise, a reversal of the rules of poetry). The incipit pedicat pueros, 
rendered meaningful through etymological play (a Roman audience would link 
the Latin verb pedicare to the Greek term maic, the equivalent of puer),7®° sets up 
the volley he will end with an unexpected overhead smash (to borrow Martin’s 
expression). The terms implicitly put in place the erastés/erémenos pair familiar to 
the Romans (although Roman practices were no longer based on Greek norms, 
knowledge of these norms was widespread in Rome), and the reader or audi- 
ence familiar with Martial’s poetry expects the subject of the verb to be a hairy 
Zoilus or a pot-bellied Bassus... but the surprise is double. Against all expecta- 
tion, the subject is a woman, thus producing an effect of “natural” impossibility 
(it contains a physiological adunaton, producing a coarse comic effect). The sec- 
ond surprise is that the epigram presents sexual practices with pueri although the 
woman in question is a ftribas, and tribades have sex with women. As the audience 
would have known, the term does not appear frequently in literary texts, and 
the comedy is in the language: tribas and pedicare, which are both built on Greek 
roots, are completely incompatible in terms of meaning. The character becomes 
a kind of sexual prodigy, as much in the kinds of acts she performs as in their 
mode of application. Her hyperactivity is marked by the pace and extreme di- 
versity of sexual practices: anal practices (pedicat), manual practices (dolat),7”° and 
oral practices (vorat, lingere). 


288 The function of the final point (or sententia) is 


to create surprise, which makes the poet’s art something along the lines of the art of 

non-preparation: every effort should be made to prevent the reader from guessing the idea 

with which the poem will close and whose main merit is to catch the reader off-guard. 
(Martin and Gaillard 1990, p. 409) 

289 Adams 1982, pp. 123-125. 

290 The word means “to smooth down, plane down, carve, shape (a piece of wood), to polish.” 
The sexual metaphor appears in Lucius Pomponius (Atellanae, 82) and, later, in Apuleius 
(Metamorphoses, LX, 7: a lover “planes down” (dedolabat) the husband’s wife, while the husband, 
for his part, “polishes off” the content of the drinking vessel. See Adams 1982, p. 147. In the 
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The way Philaenis practices sport is a caricature. The syntax suggests a quick- 
paced chain of activities (the rough ball game,””! the weights, and the vigorous 
massage are coordinated in a single sentence) performed almost simultaneously 
(there are no time phrases)—an impression reinforced by the quoque that connects 
these exercise practices to the sexual practices mentioned earlier. The frenetic 
succession of activities makes Philaenis a puppet thrashed about in all directions, 
a mechanism, and the effect it produces is undeniably comic. The same is true 
for the string of various sexual practices the character appears to perform at a 
breakneck pace.7”” 

Her dietary behavior is marked by the same excess. She drinks alcohol (in vast 
quantities) and then vomits in order to drink more, in a relentless cycle that pre- 
sents her as dominated by her physiological functions (ingestion/rejection). Sim- 
ilarly, she eats excessively, rapidly, and the coloephia??? (a term probably referring 
to meatballs made with small pieces of meat) are used to—temporarily—absorb 
the character’s compulsive movements. There are no refined and measured pleas- 
ures, no gustatory enjoyment in the character’s relationship to food; the point 
is to appease a gula??+ by wolfing down compact, coarse foods, both in terms 
of appearance (which might, alternatively, have been aesthetically pleasing) and 
ingredients (which might, alternatively, have been pleasant to taste). 

Any physical practice alters the bodily appearance of the individual: Philaenis 
lifts weights with complete ease (facili lacerto), and she endures the beatings of 
the gymnastics instructor. She is stronger than the drauci, the physically impos- 
ing, well-endowed slaves favored by certain Romans. We can deduce the conse- 
quences on Philaenis’ physical appearance that Martial implies: a muscular body, 
skin that is tanned and hard as leather. The detail about the sand and dust of the 
palaestra adds yet another element: Philaenis has an odor, the smell of sweat and 
dust, which is the odor associated with young boys who train in the gymnasiums 
and was favored by aficionados of beautiful young men (it is a literary topos to 
contrast the artificial perfumes and ointments of women to the natural odor of 
young boys’ bodies).?”° She eats crude foods, which she then proceeds to vomit: 


epigram, undenas dolat in die puellas literally means “she works by hand eleven young girls in a 
single day.” 

291 Harpastum is a rough and physical ball game. Simpler games involving throwing a ball were 
practiced by women, but harpastum was a more energetic team game. 

292 I will return to this caricature of the character as athlete in my analysis of Juvenal’s text. 

293 The term also features in Juvenal (colyphia, I, 53) but this is an imitation of Martial. Coloe- 
phium, or colyphium, is probably, according to Adams, the transliteration of KmAv@iov, derived 
from K@Aov (see Chantraine, DE, s.v.) and it refers to a meat-based preparation. The word 
coloepium appears in Petronius (Satyricon, 70), when Trimalchio praises his cook for his ability 
to make anything with pork. Sers (2001) translates the term as “rillettes.” The same term in 
Plautus (Persa, 92) also seems to refer to a meat-based preparation into which one dips small 
pieces of bread (collyrae). I will return later to the relationship between Martial’s and Juvenal’s 
texts. 

294 On the itching desire of the gula due to a yearning for food, see Dupont and Eloi, 2001, p. 185. 

295 See Boehringer 2007a. 
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her body is therefore not fat and flabby like those of parasites or bulimics or 


> 


idlers. Philaenis practices two particular “oral activities,” regular vomiting and 


Ri 
96 casts the 


repeated cunnilingus. The association of the two in Martial’s work 
sexual practice in a most negative light by placing it on a par with a disgusting, 
bad-smelling act. Everything in this epigram combines to demonstrate that Phil- 
aenis’ body is the product of a specific way of life and not a natural condition. 
There is no essentialism in Martial’s work, no “congenital masculinity” for Phil- 
aenis, and no hermaphroditism.7”” Furthermore, as I have observed above, the 
character is portrayed through an enumeration of her acts—we know nothing 
about her physical traits or her life (her height, hair color, social background, oc- 
cupation). Her body is unmarked by any intrinsic character, ready to be molded 
by social practices (which include sexual practices). 

By suggesting these corporeal changes, Martial plays with the expectations of 
his audience, which is accustomed to his crude humor. In his portrayal of Philae- 
nis, the author subverts certain expected characteristics of the degraded body— 
the body of a man who has sex with men or women, or the body of a woman 
who has sex with men—with the special case of the tribas. Reversing the topos, 
Martial contrasts the soft, slack, saggy body of a cinaedus or prostitute to the 
“hard” body of his character—a trait generally viewed as a positive—through 
the parallel he draws with the body of an athlete. But in this case, physical firm- 
ness is not valued as it would be with a vir or a man who performs exercises to 
participate in athletic competitions or for personal training.??° Martial contrasts 
the weakness of lost women and penniless men, ready to perform any kind of de- 
grading act and quite aware of their impudicitia, with the disproportionate conceit 
of this woman, Philaenis, whose hardness of character matches that of her body. 
In Martial, the defining trait of the tribas, as opposed to the “usual suspects” of 
physical obscenity, is the subversion of signs habitually coded as positive (a firm 
body, a determined mind). The paradox reinforces the exceptional nature of this 
type of behavior, which requires the usual rules of moral assessment for men to be 
modified. For there is indeed something exceptional going on: Martial stresses 
this point and brings into relief the character’s hyperbolic quality. Excess is heav- 
ily emphasized by the use of the plural (pueros) and especially by the relentlessly 


296 IX, 92. 

297 This is an important point to which I will return later with regards to Bassa (I, 90) and to the 
interpretation of the expression venus prodigiosa. 

298 In his article “Le corps du sportif romain,” Thuillier (Thuillier 2002) disproves the commonly 
held idea that the Romans, unlike the Greeks, did not value the practice of sports. The 
Romans, he writes, “practiced sport, a lot of sport even, perhaps daily, therefore perhaps more 
than the average person today. They did so to train for war, for good health and for pleasure.” 
Seneca himself used to practice running with a young slave (p. 265). The difference between 
Greek and Roman athletic practices had to do with context; the Romans “never wanted to 
participate in public and official competitions [...] A person who made a spectacle of himself in 
public was dishonored” (p. 257). 
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quantitive score-keeping: eleven young girls—and this is explained as a pace, 
rather than a total; seven helpings of wine; sixteen meatballs. 

The first part of the epigram ends with the intervention of the narrator (Mar- 
tial makes the transition from narrative to speech—the punchline—evident 
through the use of the second person, and the portrait ends with the description 
of one of the character’s sexual activities). There is a definite repetition effect 
as the epigram also began with a description of sexual practices: sex points to 
physical exercise, which points to drink, which points to food, which points 
to sex again. The circular structure of the portrait produces the same effect as 
the circulation of food. Philaenis, doomed to indefinitely reproduce the same 
behavior, is nothing but a body, moved about by needs and impulses. When the 
audience hears the second, short epigram that mentions Philaenis, laughter is the 
only possible result: Philaenis is indeed “the tribade of tribades” for Philaenis 
“performs Philaenis,” ad infinitum. Like a caption under a painting, the ending of 
epigram VII, 67 confirms the character’s caricatural dimension: she is excessive 
not only in her acts but also in her thoughts (the author insists on this, repeating 
the verb putare). This ending sheds fresh light on the epigram as a whole: Philae- 
nis is indeed the object of derision, but she is not like Papylus, crippled by anal 
itching from all his action in that area, or like Thais whose foul breath results 
from her oral practices. The humor of the ending is this: the worst excess lies not 
in the bodily sphere but in the sphere of the mind (mentem), which is to say, the 
character’s disproportionate conceit. 

The second epigram works in a similar way: in the punchline, Martial plays 
on the double meaning of amica, “female friend” and “mistress/female lover.” 
The narrator laughs at Philaenis not only because she fucks (futuis) a woman but 
because she refers to her as her mistress (vocas amicam), thus conferring a social 
status of sorts onto the relationship (the epigram ends with this word, which pro- 
duces the surprise effect). Her conceit is so great that she is confident in her mas- 
tery of Latin (recte) and dares to publicly refer to her partner as amica. Her greatest 
infraction lies not in what she does but in what she says and the social conse- 
quences that follow; her big mistake is that she believes herself to be in control 
of her acts (as these actions result from thought) and wrongly evaluates the social 
value of sexual acts. The first sexual practice Martial presents in his description of 
Philaenis is sodomy, which she performs on boys. It is the only passage in Latin 
literature in which the subject of the verb pedicare is a woman,””? and Martial 
stages a role reversal (a woman/a male individual). Yet, whatever the distribution 
of roles, the sexual practice in question is not systematically status-enhancing: in 
certain circumstances, it pollutes both the penetrated person and the penetrator. 
The formula pedicabo is frequently used as a violent insult that aims to humiliate 
the person it threatens; the application of the threat is not considered particularly 


299 On the occurrences of the term, see Adams 1982, pp. 123-125. Williams shows that the term 
does not refer to a “homosexual” practice (as the penetrated person could be a woman) and 
comments on its various uses (Williams 1999, pp. 168-169). 
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desirable, nor is it systematically given a positive value.*°? Likewise, if a man 
were to engage in the successive penetration (futuere) of a dozen young girls, 
he would be considered to be intemperate, subjugated by his desire for women. 
From the opening lines of the epigram, there is nothing virile about Philaenis’ 
acts. And the ending lines mark a climax. Playfully, Martial creates a sense of 
anticipation, the anticipation of a certain symmetry: the motif of sex-inversion 
in the first line would imply a similar logic of value-inversion in the final lines. 
Although Philaenis chooses not to perform fellatio—a choice that might seem 
relevant if one’s aim is to be virilis—she in fact commits the major error of be- 
lieving that while it is degrading to place one’s mouth on a man’s genitalia, to do 
likewise on a woman is a source of pride. 

Through the character of Philaenis, Martial presents not only the monumen- 
tal error of one woman, but also the complexity of the moral evaluation of sexual 
practices in Rome. Not just anyone who wants to can be virilis: it is not enough 
to have a firm, unslackened body and to engage in this or that practice. Above 
all, one must understand, according to one’s particular position, the nuances and 
subtleties of what is and what is not worthy of a Roman citizen. Philaenis be- 
lieves cunnilingus will bring positive social recognition, superior to fellatio, and 
if this attitude makes Martial’s audience laugh it is not because Philaenis “mas- 
culinizes” herself (for a Roman, there is nothing “masculine” about the practice) 
but because she is unaware of the rules of pudicitia and, by her own will (putat), 
becomes a repulsive character. It is on this point that the epigram concludes. 

In this way, Martial does not simply produce a portrait of a virile woman (one 
that would be the counterpart of caricatures of effeminate men today) to amuse 
the audience; he depicts obscene behavior that, taken to its ultimate extreme, 
affects a person’s physical appearance and makes them an outcast. In both epi- 
grams, Martial’s humor does not lie in the implicit opposition between so-called 
feminine and so-called masculine activities but rather in the extreme complexity 
of virility. Perceiving an act as virilis and positively valued simply because a man 
performs it is an error of judgment: as the Epigrams illustrate, a man does not nec- 
essarily engage in “manly” practices, and the term has a moral meaning, rather 
than being a statement about sex or gender. Furthermore, all the character’s pur- 
suits are highly blameworthy on account of their excess, and excess was a fault 


which the Romans criticized in men as well as women.?”! 


A female character “type” Martial does not attack specific and real individuals 
but “types.” It is therefore of interest to us to examine the other traits of this 


300 The insults and threats that decorate the statues of Priapus pertain more to obscenity than to 
an all-conquering virility. Likewise, for Catullus there is nothing positive about Mamurra’s 
relentlessly active mentula (Catullus, 29, 13). See Dupont and Eloi 2001, pp. 153-159; Adams 
1982, on pedico as an insult, pp. 123-125. 

301 Dupont and Eloi 2001. I should be clear that this does not mean the term virilis does not have 


a sex-specific meaning. 
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* < Re 
character who bears the name of Philaenis?”” 


in Martial’s wuvre as a whole, in 
order to determine the extent to which her being cast as a tribas twice, and even 
as an extreme tribade, is part of a particular typology. 


303 the erotic charms of the beloved and desired 


In the topoi of the love elegy, 
one include lovely hair, whiteness of skin, tender glances, the subtle and sweet 
scent of a healthy body. Philaenis is wholly lacking in any of these qualities. In II, 
33, she is described as red-headed (cur non basio te, Philaeni rufa es)—a conspicuous 
color (singularity and uniqueness are often perceived as monstrous), with a neg- 
ative connotation that recalls the color of the fox or other wild animals. In other 
epigrams, Philaenis is bald (calva es), a trait associated either with old women 
with bodies distorted by time, with people in poor health who are ridiculed 


and avoided,?"* 


or with young athletes who shave their heads, only keeping the 
cirrus”? (Martial may be alluding to Philaenis’ athletic body). The character is 
referred to three times as “one-eyed”: in II, 33, these features make her a person 
lacking any feminine qualities, as ugly as a mentula (haec qui basiat, 0 Philaeni, 
fellat); in IV, 65, she is blind in one eye, and has constant secretions from the other 
eye (which carry a strong sexual connotation); and in XII, 22, this disability 
makes her an indecent being, and the speaker would prefer for her to be totally 
blind. Her odor makes her no more appealing: in EX, 62, we learn that, day and 
night, she wears the same purple clothes (there is a play on words between colore 
and odore). In short, she is repulsive. In X, 22, the narrator devises a strategy to 
avoid her kisses, and in IX, 40, we learn that she is willing to perform fellatio 
(we know that in satire the practice is associated with pollution of the mouth and 
foul odors). Epigram LX, 29, which parodies a funerary epigram, finishes off the 
portrait: this was an infamous woman, comparable to a witch or a procuress, and 
her death was a cause for rejoicing. 

In fact, Martial meticulously picks up the clichés of the elegiac form to turn 


306 


them on their head and, in seven of the epigrams,””” makes Philaenis the proto- 


type of the antierotic woman. To this elaborately constructed portrait of a human 
type, he adds one new feature, that Philaenis is a tribas who has sex with women 
puts the final touch to this portrait of a stock character: the obscene woman, an 
utter outsider in the erotic world. 


302 Reality check: Philaenis dies in epigram IX, 29 yet a character named Philaenis appears later 
in the collection. 

303 For the topoi of the love elegy, see Veyne [1983] 1988. 

304 V, 12; XII, 6. 

305 On cirrus as a distinctive trait of young athletes, pueri and ephebi (those a bit older would be 
bearded), see Thuillier 2002, p. 264. 

306 II, 33; IV, 65; EX, 29, 40, 62; X, 22; and XH, 22. 
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Philaenis in Lucian’s Erotes 


A character named Philaenis, associated with sexual practices between women, 
also appears in Lucian’s Erotes. Although for a long time the text was attributed to 
307 


an imitator, partly because it contains a number of “crude” passages,””’ it is now 


generally considered to be the work of Lucian himself.3”8 


A dialogue on a dialogue on love Lucian’s work, presented in the form of a phil- 
osophical dialogue, is highly elaborate: one dialogue, in the rhetorical form of 
the oratio perpetua, is embedded in another less formal dialogue of the oratio soluta 
style. Through the use of hackneyed or subverted motifs, citations, predictable 
references, and rhetorical ornaments, the author’s irony as well as his perfect mas- 
tery of argumentative rhetoric make both speeches a parody of the techniques of 
comparison (sunkrisis). 

Theomnestus, an inveterate pleasure-seeker—a lover of boys as of women— 
asks his friend Lycinos, a man who prefers matters of politics to matters of sex, to 
express his opinion and state which “penchant” (for women or for boys) is pref- 
erable (the metaphor of inclination, the weighing scale, comes from Theomnes- 
tus).°° Lycinos relates in extenso a debate he had witnessed in Rhodes between 
two men, Charicles of Corinth, a fervent lover of women, and Callicratidas of 
Athens, who only loves young boys. Lucian presents a type of “‘case study” in 
which each of the four characters embodies a specific position on the field of 
erotic practice: Lycinos and Theomnestus are placed at opposite ends on the 
intensity spectrum, and in terms of the sex identity of partners, the two opposite 
poles are embodied by Charicles and Callicratidas.>"” 

Lycinos begins his response by recounting the chance circumstances that re- 
united him with these two old friends and the event that triggered the debate 
between them: recently, someone had “paid their respects” to the beautiful statue 
of Aphrodite of Cnidus, as attested by certain marks left at the top back of her 
thighs.*!! He then relates his two friends’ statements in the direct mode. Chari- 
cles and Callicratidas each develop their arguments within a single, similarly 


307 Lucian was born between 115 and 125 and died between 185 and 195 ce. Bloch (1907, pp. 
50-63) and MacLeod (1967, p. 147) regarded the Erotes as the work of an imitator writing in 
the early fourth century. Buffiere (1980, p. 481) assigned it to an author of the late second cen- 
tury CE; Jones (1986, p. 180) attributed it to an author of the late second century or early third 
century. On the various hypotheses regarding the dating of the work and their justifications, 
see Degani 1991, pp. 17-21. Scholars now attribute the work to Lucian himself, see following 
note. 

308 [See Jope 2011.] 

309 The translation of the term ép@¢ as “love” is not very satisfying, but, for the same of simplicity, 
let us say Callicratidas is the partisan of “love” for young boys and Charicles the partisan of 
“love” for women. 

310 The geographic origins of the orators are not insignificant: the audience of the day would have 
associated Corinth with female prostitution and Athens with pederasty. 

311 Erotes, 15-18. 
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structured speech. Each speaker begins by defining the characteristics of the type 
of love they are defending, its origin, and its function in the general workings 
of the world. The speaker then describes how this form of love is practiced, 
defines the place it gives to physical pleasure, and reflects on the question of 
its value. Without limiting their statements to discussing the type of love they 
themselves support, each speaker interweaves his eulogy with a condemnation 
of the type of love his opponent advocates. Charicles is the first to speak: he 
highlights the natural character of love between the sexes (using the example of 
animals as an argument that the man/woman relation is “natural,” and present- 
ing the over-passionate behaviors of men who love boys as a sign that such loves 
are “unnatural”’) and then moves on to the issue of pleasure. He stresses the con- 
tentment that marital life affords and the completely “natural” reciprocity of the 
erotic exchange between a man and a woman, an exchange which, according to 
him, cannot take place in the context of sex between men. His argument reaches 
its climax when he mentions, as a bogeyman, sex between women. This is the 
point where the name of Philaenis appears. Callicratidas’ response to Charicles— 
which Lycinos faithfully reports to his friend Theomnestus—is lengthy and de- 
veloped: he, too, calls on commonplace clichés (women are deceptive and false), 
and he then goes on to stress the egalitarian nature of the male lovers’ relation- 
ship, bound by both love and virtue—a relationship in which pleasure is of little 
importance. The reported speech comes to an end, and Lycinos resumes his 
narrative. Asked to give his opinion, he delivers a verdict based mainly on the 
final argument: marriage, of course, has its uses, but the victory goes to the love 
of boys, because this type of love maintains “the pure rights of friendship” and 
is the only love worthy of philosophers. We then return to the first level of the 
interlocking dialogue, i.e., the outer, “framing” dialogue between Theomnestus 
and Lycinos. Theomnestus reacts, not to the verdict itself, but to Lycinos’ reasons 
for his choice. In his view, relations between a man and a boy do not fall outside 
the sphere of the physical relationship, and he gives a lengthy and detailed de- 
scription of the pleasure such relations can deliver. 

The purpose of the dialogue is not to oppose homosexuality and heterosexu- 


3!2 nor to weigh their respective merits. As Halperin®!? demonstrates, in an 


ality, 
analysis of the Erotes that supports Foucault’s theories on the modern character of 
our sexual categories and the historical dimension of “the body,” the defender of 
the love of boys in no way sings the praises of homosexuality, for his argument 
incorporates neither a defense of love between women nor a defense of love 
between adult men. If there is one point on which Charicles and Callicrati- 
das definitely agree, it is the reprehensible character of love between two adult 
men—Charicles’ presentation of such a scenario is characterized by rejection 


and disgust, while Callicratidas offers no argument to refute that condemnation 


312 Contrary to what MacLeod, among others, has claimed; see MacLeod 1967, p. 147. 
313 Halperin [1992] 1994, pp. 236-261. 
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(Callicratidas’ speech deals exclusively with pederasty). Moreover, it is crucial to 
note that Lucian’s Erotes does not treat men’s choice of sexual interest in terms 
of sexual orientation but in terms of “taste.”*'4 The feeling the three friends ex- 
perience on beholding the beauty of the Aphrodite statue shows that this “taste” 
relates not to one sex or the other, but to one or another body part of the desired 
person, irrespective of sex. A person who chooses an object of desire according 
to their taste no longer looks like a person outside the norm, but rather someone 
who has determined their desire once and for all and considers their choice the 
only worthy one. Ultimately, the trait both speakers share, which sets them apart 
from other Greek men, is their extremism: not only have they both fixed their 
choice definitively, they both consider theirs to be the only acceptable choice. 
Lycinos considers them relevant figures to cite precisely because their positions 
are extreme, not because they are representative of the majority of Greek men. 

At the end of the debate, in the final dialogue, Lycinos and Theomnestus 
discuss the two types of attraction without condemning either. Neither of the 
verdicts that aim to settle the debate seems especially convincing: reaching a 
verdict is not the real purpose of the Erotes. Through Theomnestus’ response, as 
Foucault explains, Lucian states “a fundamental objection to the very old line of 
argument of Greek pederasty, which [...] was obliged to evade the manifest pres- 
ence of physical pleasure.” Far from championing one of the two types of love, 
the author reveals, through the sunkrisis commented on by the characters them- 
selves, “the essential weakness of discourse on love that makes no allowance for 
the aphrodisia and for the relations they engage.”*!° By having Charicles and Cal- 
licratidas make hyperbolic and caricatural claims, full of clichés and predictable 
references, Lucian strips them of any credibility, either for the fictional addressees 
of the text or for the real audience of the time. In this way, he displaces the subject 
of the debate. The question is no longer “should a man only love women or only 
love boys?” but rather, “must a man make a fixed choice, for the rest of time and 
all mankind?” and, above all, insofar as the subject of the debate is no longer the 
choice but the modalities of the choice, “what place does pleasure occupy in one 
choice or another?”*!® Through its particularly elaborate structure, the Erotes 
presents a discourse on a discourse: it rejects grand, hackneyed theoretical claims 
that are far removed from the real world, and offers instead a novel exploration, 
opening up alternative perspectives on love and its pleasures. 

Sunkrisis, “comparison” or “parallelism,” combines, in its structure, both eu- 
logy (enkémion) and blame (psogos), as the orator develops both a eulogy of the 
idea or character he 1s defending and a criticism of the opposite idea or character. 
Aelius Theon, a grammarian and theorist of the second century CE, provides the 
following definition: “Sunkrisis is a form of speech that contrasts the better and 


314 Halperin [1992] 1994, p. 31. 

315 Foucault [1984b] 1986, p. 227. 

316 See Foucault [1984b] 1986, p. 213: “The problem of physical pleasure is what runs through the 
entire dialogue.” 
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the worst. Sunkriseis are drawn between people and between things: between 
people, for example, Ajax and Odysseus, and between things, for example, wis- 
dom and courage.”>!7 Intended as an exercise to train students and as a means of 
showcasing the rhetorician’s virtuosity when delivering formal speeches, a good 
sunkrisis must above all involve elements that are particularly difficult to compare, 
praise, and/or criticize. The comparison drawn by the two orators of the Erotes 
does not involve an opposition between homosexuality and heterosexuality, nor 
even between two different types of love. Paradoxically, the only opposition the 
sunkrisis sketches out falls outside the scope of the sunkrisis: it is situated between 
what is compared and what is not, between the subject and its outside. Indeed, 
within this myriad of possible choices and preferences, certain choices and pref- 


erences are simply not entertained.?!® 


Sex between women in the Erotes In this critical and playful work that throws 
into relief a host of clichés and preconceived ideas, a relationship between two 
women (even a fleeting one) is never stated as a real possibility nor as a scenario 
relevant to Charicles’ and Callicratidas’ debate. However, there is an allusion to 
sex between women in Lucian’s work, although the circumstances are entirely 
different, and this is the point at which the Philaenis character is mentioned. This 
reference is made at a crucial point in the general structure of the Erotes and in 
Charicles’ argument: 


“Whoever makes love with a woman in the same way as with a boy, 
well, Callicratidas, for him it is possible to feel pleasure and to come in 
two ways, whereas men can in no way offer the pleasure that women 
give. That is why, if this type of pleasure suits you, let us clearly keep a 
distance between us men: yet, if unions between men suit men, well, in 
the future, women should also desire each other (pdtacav GAA)A@v Kai 
yovaikec). Come on, new era, legislator of alien pleasures, after you have 
imagined new ways for men’s pleasure, grant the same freedom to women 
also, and may they make love with each other, like men (kai GAANAaIc 
OLANoatTwMOoaV wc &VvdpEc). Harnessed to this object built in the shape of 
licentious parts, a monstrous indicator of their sterility, may women, like 
men, bed down with women. May this word, that we hardly ever hear, 
and that I even feel shame pronouncing, I mean tribadistic lust, parade itself 
openly! May the bedrooms of our women be each a Philaenis outraging 
decency with her androgynous loves! Would it not be better—and how 
much better!—that women be driven to manly pleasure rather than that 


317 Theon, Progymnasmata, Peri sunkriseds, 10. 

318 There has been no particular reflection among specialists on the choices that were not explored 
(neither by Bufficre, nor Foucault, nor Halperin). On the “outside” of the comparisons, see 
Boehringer 2007a. 
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the nobility of men be made effeminate?”?!? Overheated and overcome 
by emotion on account of these matters, Charicles ceased speaking, with a 
terrible fierce glare in his eyes. It seems to me that he was offering an act 


of expiation against the love of boys.” 


After showing how the male-female bond derives from a natural order, and 
drawing attention to the hypocrisy of certain pederasts who claim to love the soul 
but are drawn above all to the youth of beautiful boys, Charicles goes on in the 
second part of his speech to raise the question of pleasure. Charicles’ insistence on 
the reciprocal nature of sexual intercourse between a man and a woman rests on 
an axiom, a centuries-old tacit convention, that held that the eroménos experienced 
no pleasure from being penetrated. Because it is an argument based on an axiom 
(and, as such, does not require demonstration), the argument is unstoppable (since 
it cannot be demonstrated, it cannot be refuted).°?! Charicles supports this idea 
through the observation that women are preferable because they can give a man 
something a young man cannot, while the reverse is not the case. He uses a motif 
well known to the Ancients, one which can be used in utramque partem. The fa- 


mous epigram by Straton of Sardis??? 


on the pleasures only a man can give illus- 
trates the inverse argument, and the reader knows that a man like Charicles would 
necessarily have been familiar with this topos. Lucian, therefore, presents him as 
an orator ready to use anything at his disposal and capable of bad faith, should 
the cause require it. Finally, to give his demonstration an overarching conclusion, 
Charicles uses a novel argument that has no logical link with the second point of 
the argument about reciprocity. If one accepts sexual relations between men, he 
states, one must also accept sexual relations between women. 

The location of this argument relating to sexual relations between women, 
in the middle of the Ervotes dialogue and at the end of Charicles’ speech, is not 
insignificant. According to the rules of eloquence, the final argument of a speech 
that aims at persuasion is of particular importance. It is the climax, the point the 
audience will keep in mind, and it will influence their general evaluation of the 
speech. Finding the right ending is key: rather than adding yet more arguments 
and yet more information (docere), or following a logical line of reasoning, one 


319 It is important to refer to the Greek text: "AcsAyOv 6& Opydvav brolvyModpEval TEXYVAGLLG, 
GoTOPOV TEPAOTLOV GivIyHLa, KOILAGVM@CaV YoVI] LETH YOVAIKOG OG AVP: TO dé Eig GKOTV 
onavins HKov évona — aisybvopnal Kai Aéyew — tig TpIBUKiic doekysiag &véESNV TOLTEvEéTO. 
Tlaca 8’ HLe@v 1 yovatkavitic Esta Didawwics avdpoybvovuc Epatas GoynLovodoa. Kai noo 
KPEITTOV Eic GPpEva THEI PiaCec0a1 yovaika 7} TO yevvaiov AvépOv sic yuvaika OnAdveocbar. 

320 Erotes, 27-29. 

321 Indeed, nothing in ancient discourse presents the physical pleasure of the eroménos in a positive 
fashion. People who take pleasure in this type of practice are mocked, and in some cases, called 
kinaidoi. It is clear that this should be understood as “appropriate” discourse rather than reality. 
Winkler clearly elucidates the gap between what is stated and the reality of pleasure and prac- 
tices, and the importance of “bluffing” in male discourse in ancient Greece (Winkler 1990, 
pp. 17-31). 

322 GA, XII, 7. 
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must strike (movere) the audience with something sufficiently condensed and 
expressive to support, all by itself, the thesis that has been developed. And we 
know from Lycinos’ comments that Charicles is a fine orator: Lycinos is careful 
to report Charicles’ speech verbatim to Theomnestus, and as he knows that the 
content of a speech alone does not make a good orator, he also comments on 
Charicles’ physical condition once he had finished his speech: “overheated and 
overcome,” with “a terrible fierce glare” in his eyes. By describing this state, 
Lycinos shows that Charicles has mastered all the rules of eloquence: the heated 
emotion expressed on his face is intentionally overblown, as all good orators 
know how to do, to convey to his audience the speaker’s degree of personal in- 
volvement and commitment; the intense look in his eyes is also a technique for 
connecting with the audience. Lycinos’ comments suggest that Charicles is try- 
ing to convince the audience not only with his ideas, his choice of words, and 
his intelligent techniques of argumentation (inventio, dispositio), but also through 
his physical attitudes, his tone of voice, the way he holds himself (gestus) and 
speaks in public (elocutio). There was no need for Lycinos to comment on Chari- 
cles’ attitudes or his tone, however, since he could reproduce them through direct 
reported speech when conveying Charicles’ words to Theomnestus. Conse- 
quently, Lycinos’ commentary on Charicles’ rhetorical and oratorical technique 
(critical speech about a speech, placed within a dialogue) pertains, as in the 
theater, to a double enunciation: the addressee is the reader of the Erotes, and 
the comment comes from the author himself. Lucian underscores for our benefit 
the rhetorical nature of his orators’ arguments, and the formal critique of this 
time-worn argumentation, while it certainly bears on the speech as a whole, 
emerges just after Charicles’ final argument where he mentions sex between 
women. 

This final point is raised in three stages: a brief, logical analysis, then a lengthy 
description of its consequences, followed by a purely rhetorical question taking 
this analysis to its ultimate extreme. 


1 First, Charicles implicitly follows a form of reasoning by analogy that has the 
appearance of a logical progression. He states that “if unions between men 
suit men, well, in the future, women should also desire each other.” There is 
an (expressive) ellipsis in this sentence and the implicit apodosis is “if unions 
between men suit men, [then unions between women will suit women and], 
in the future ...” The ellipsis does not allow his addressees to determine 
what type of hypothetical system (real, potential, or unreal) they find them- 
selves in, and the direct passage to the statement of an injunction (“women 
should also desire each other’’) is thus all the more surprising and brutal: the 
orator skips a stage in the reasoning and plunges the audience directly into 
the consequences that follow from the first statement (if men...). He gives 
this consequence a real value, whose effect leaves the audience no breathing 
space to gauge the implications of the reasoning that has just been advanced. 
Here is what Charicles has just argued: 
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If A =B, then C=B 

with 

A = sexual intercourse between men 
B = what is appropriate 

Cc 


sexual intercourse between women 


What is implicit is the third element, which is key in this type of reasoning. 
In order to justify the fact that C can take the place of A, he must show a 
common point between A and C, something along the lines of “what sex 
between men has in common with sex between women is that these are 
sexual relations between persons of the same sex, therefore...” If we were 
to reconstitute the implicit stages of Charicles’ reasoning, we would arrive 
at the following: 


We have E = same-sex relations. 

A is included in E and C is included in E. 

Therefore, if A is appropriate, then E is appropriate; and if E is appropriate, 
then C 1s appropriate. 


The reasoning “if A is appropriate, then E is appropriate” is an improper 
logical stretch and could, therefore, be contested on the grounds of logic. 
However, it is not the form of the argument that will prove problematic. 


In the second stage, he paints a terrifying, and very concrete, picture of 
what happens if A=B. The orator makes no pretence of giving an objective, 
factual account: he commits himself personally to his statements and, by 
expressing his opinion through a host of adjectives of judgment and the use 
of the first person in an interpolated clause, he makes the situation described 
all the more expressive and striking. This engagement of the speaker in the 
description and the reasoning is also a way to show that the subject is of such 
importance and gravity that it is impossible for anyone to remain neutral. 
What occurs, as Charicles hyperbolically states, is the coming of a new era, 
and the shake-up is irreversible. Charicles shows the spiral of events, the 
infernal machine that is set in motion once one accepts the first point A=B: 
C=B creates multiple effects, and this is the point the orator emphasizes. 
Women must be granted “the same freedom,” and thus they will make love 
with each other c &vopsc, that is to say, if one follows the line of parallelism 
structuring the passage, “just as men make love with each other.” 


Charicles has delivered the theoretical content of his argument; he must now reach 


and strike the audience in a different manner. He thus proceeds by hypotyposis 


323, 


while no concrete details were given in the previous sentences, Charicles begins 


323 Hypotyposis consists in describing a scene in such a way that the audience or the reader pictures 


it vividly right away. Hypotyposis privileges striking visual elements: the methods involved 
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this depiction on a graphic note and describes the use of some sort of belt with 
an imitation penis attached to it. No longer concerned with grand reflections, we 
are now exposed to the nitty-gritty of the body. He hastens to characterize this 
sexual technique with the adjective tepGottov, using the topos of violated nature 
he previously employed in his indictment of the love for boys. Rather than go 
into the theme any more deeply, however, Charicles chooses to proceed through 
quick, suggestive, heterogeneous hints, touching lightly on various topoi likely to 
horrify and disgust the audience, which he returns to later.°** 

Preceded by the technical detail “harnessed to this object,” the expression 


A . 25 
“may woman, like a man, bed down with woman’>2> 


no longer sounds at all like 
a euphemism, and the ambiguousness of the sentence lays the grounds for a new 
reason for concern among the audience. The sentence might be read in two ways: 
“may they have intercourse, a woman with a woman, like a man with a man” or 
“like a man with a woman.” In this way, the scope of Charicles’ words broadens: sex 
between two women not only comes to occupy the same position as sex between 
men (¢ &vIp LETH AVdPOc) but, most crucially, the same position as sex between 
a man and a woman (Wc &vnp PET yovatkdc). Through the ambivalent phrasing 
of his sentence, Charicles manages to unite, within the same set, the partisans of 
both types of love that had previously been placed in opposition to one another. 
And to these two types of love that can be expressed through a single expression 
(@¢ avijp), Charicles opposes an almost anonymous category, “this word, that 
we hardly ever hear, and that I even feel shame pronouncing, I mean tribadistic 
lust (tpiBaki|c aoedysiac).” Heightened by the interpolated clause and the em- 
phatic, suspense-building phrasing, the orator’s final argument will break the rules 
of decency and utter the word that “we hardly ever hear”: for a brief moment, 
Charicles’ speech becomes a commentary on language, and Lucian sets forth a 
veritable discourse on discourse about sex between women. To further emphasize 
the rarity of the word and thus the unique character of his oratorical performance 
(breaking down taboos in the interests of a noble cause), Charicles creates an apros- 
dokéton effect. Following these dire warnings, the audience expects to hear a crude 
word belonging to popular language, the word tp1pd6e¢, which would have been 
highly familiar to them even though written traces of the term are scarce. Instead, 
Charicles gives the audience a derivative, the adjective tp1paxn, built, just like the 
noun, on the root of the verb tpiBew which usually means “dated, worn-out” 
or “experienced in.” By using the adjective in a new way, he illustrates the “new 


include actualization (the events seem to be happening then and there for the reader), and 
specification (nouns are further defined by adjectives, verbs by adverbs). 

324 Mentioning sterility is also a way to return to an idea he had previously discussed, the parallel 
with sexual relations between men, which amount to “sewing on sterile stones”: Kat& METPOV 
dé [...] dyOve@v oneipovtss (Erotes, 20). Lucian was citing a sentence from Plato’s Laws (840b—e). 

325 Erotes, 28: KoyLdo0@oav yvovi peta yovaiKkds > vp. The effect produced by the structural 
break (verb in the plural, subject in the singular) is to render the situation described all the 
more present: they will all become thus (the women), but it is each individual woman who be- 
comes thus (in this context, a plural is employed to create an abstract group). 
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directions” (katvai 060i) emerging and the new era that is dawning. It is not only 
nature that has been violated; the purity of language is also in jeopardy. 
Following these linguistic and somewhat abstract considerations, Charicles 
continues his speech in a concrete vein and completes the hypotyposis with the 
image of the parade (top). We go from the general to the particular: the issue 
under discussion is no longer “women” (as in the beginning of the speech), but 
“our women,” and above all our oikot (the term yuvatkovitic is there to suggest, 
by synecdoche, the oikoc). In order to add the finishing touches to this striking 
image, Charicles uses the process of hyperbole: everything is pushed to its ex- 
treme limit; every home, he claims, is affected. Finally, the last image Charicles 
presents is particularly daring, and probably falls outside the canons of rhetoric. 
It is an astonishing semantic short-cut: “May the bedrooms of our women be 
each a Philaenis (ndoa 5’ NOV 1} yovatkavitic Eotw PrAatvic).” The expression 
amounts to claiming, “the spectre of Philaenis will always loom high above 
our conjugal beds.” In addition to the grotesque personification, Charicles uses 


4 * %, ‘ é er 
326 to make the situation he wishes to describe even more vivid. 


antonomasia 
This rhetorical figure tends to be used with the names of famous men or highly 
symbolic characters (a Hercules, a Themistocles, etc.): in all likelihood, the name 
Philaenis must have been strongly suggestive and carried precise connotations 
among the audience for the name to singlehandedly represent and embody what 
Charicles refers to as “tribadistic lust.” The orator sees no need to explain who 
Philaenis is. He is, however, careful to specify what she does, skillfully laying the 
grounds for the transition to the final question. Philaenis, he goes on, is someone 
who “infringes decency”: through the alpha privative, the verb doynuovetv ex- 
presses once again the warping of a norm (t0 oyfia in the sense of “the appropri- 
ate form or style”). Since we know that a Philaenis is famous for having written a 
manual on sexual positions, a mepi oynpatwv in Clement of Alexandria’s words, 
or a narrative on figurae according to the author of the Carmina Priapea, the pun 
is hard to miss.>7’ Philaenis, the alleged specialist of oynpata, is, in fact, an 
G@oxYnLOvodea woman according to Charicles, who plays on both meanings of 
the word: in other words, Philaenis, the specialist of figurae, dis-figures decency. 

However, in the circumstances Charicles describes, it is not in the capacity of 
female pornographer that Philaenis breaks the laws of decency. The infringement 
is tied, rather, to her sexual activity with women, to her “androgynous loves.” 
Once again, we note that the orator does not develop a suasoria in keeping with 
the rules of argumentative speech: moving back and forth from one theme to 
another, Charicles hopscotches the audience through a whole mosaic of emotions 


326 “Antonomasia is a type of synecdoche or metonym that consists in replacing a common noun 
by a proper noun or a proper noun by a common noun or noun group” (Bergez et al. 1994 s.v.). 

327 Clement of Alexandria, Protrepticus, 1V, 61, 2 (t4 Divatwidoc oyjpata) and Carmina Priapea, 63 
(figuris [...] quae Philaenis narrat), figura being the Latin equivalent of the Greek oyfjwa). I would 
add that Lucian only employs the verb once in the entire text of the Erotes, which would make 
it difficult to perceive it as a chance occurrence here. 
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and feelings. By using this oxymoron (the adjective and noun advdpoyvvog is built 
on the roots &vyp and yovy), Charicles returns to his earlier topos of the Tépac. 
Charicles wishes to arouse among his audience the concern that would tradition- 
ally be triggered for the Ancients by a term such as &vdpoyvvoc, but in the argu- 
ment he is making, he cannot directly accuse Philaenis of being endowed with 
both sets of genitalia and of being biologically androgynous: if this were the case, 
the situation would not involve sexual relations between two women, and the 
parallel intended to condemn sex between men would collapse. Furthermore, he 
would not be able to accuse women of employing artificial means (téyvaoua) if 
they were physically endowed with that which, according to Charicles, they are 
lacking. Furthermore, if Philaenis (the author) is so notorious, it is because she is 
a woman or at least exists as a woman in the Ancient imaginary. It is not in the 
interests of his argument to suggest that Philaenis is, in fact, a man or a biolog- 
ically androgynous being: in the former case, the effect sought by the sentence 
“May the bedrooms of our women be each a Philaenis” would be reduced to a 
mere condemnation of adultery, and in the latter case, the subject of the speech 
would wholly tip over into teratology, leaving behind the condemnation of the 
entirely cultural behaviors, such as pederasty, that Charicles intends to attack. In 
any case, the author had already shown how fully the relations between women 
he depicted with such outrage are cultural: they are the fruit of human discovery 
(the word éxtwvorous describes an initial stage) and make use of a technical body 
of knowledge. Charicles, who is prepared to use anything at hand but is careful 
to give the veneer of rationality to his analogy-based reflection (A // C), circum- 
navigates a complication: even if both Philaenis’ desires (Ep@tac) and her sexual 
acts are androgynous, Philaenis herself is not, and what we are dealing with is 
indeed sexual intercourse between “real” biological women. 


3. Charicles states the question with which he will close his speech through a 
transition grounded not in a logical relation of deduction but the opposition 
between the masculine (t0 G&ppev/0 &vnNp) and the feminine (tO OHAV/T] yovn) 
expressed by the term avépoyvvoc. The sexual practices of these women 
pertain at once to that which is quintessentially female and to that which 
is quintessentially male, for they are said to be avépoyvvo1. As a result, if 
women partly behave like men, if by using force (BiaCeo8a1), they appropri- 
ate masculine attributes for themselves, one might expect Charicles’ demon- 
stration to show us how men’s practices run the risk of becoming feminine. 
The question is more insidious. When formulated in this way, it suggests 
that a consequence of particular practices and behaviors among women will 
be a shift in the natural characteristics of men: the verb OnAvvecOat expresses 
a real change of state and the polysemy*”® of the term 10 yevvaiov suggests 


328 The word expresses both nobility, the fact of being well born, but also what constitutes the 
very nature of men. 
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that the male essence will be wholly transformed. Moreover, the formula- 
tion of the question in which the value of same-sex male love (A) is com- 
pared with that of same-sex female love (C) is not open-ended. Via a positive 
interrogative formulation, Charicles does not ask whether same-sex male love 
is worse than same-sex female love, but only “by how much.” Thus, despite 
the interrogative form, the question is entirely rhetorical, as the affirmation 
is contained in the question. Charicles’ pseudo-question poses the following 
mathematical relation: 


— 0 < A (sex between men) < C (sex between women). 

Yet, throughout the passage, Charicles has stated that 

C = x (an extremely negative value). 

Therefore, Charicles implies, according to the transitive law. 

A<x 

and 

the more x (value of C) is negative, the more the value of A will be negative. 


The aim of the operation is to show the extent to which relations between men are 
bad (nothing new here and, so far, the audience can remain skeptical) but, as soon 
as Charicles authoritatively claims the supposedly self-evident, logical fact that A 
(sex between men) < C (sex between women), whoever accepts this mathematical 
relation must deduce that if they regard sex between women as blameworthy then 
they must also condemn sex between men. Charicles sets up this syllogism because 
he believes the argument will be effective: it enables us to deduce the value of C, 
a highly negative value seen as sufficiently reliable to push the value of A toward 
negative infinity. This point marks the end of the first orator’s speech. 

As Foucault has analyzed, establishing this symmetry between OptAtat be- 
tween men and outAtar between women is a strategy: for Charicles, it provides a 
way of denying “the cultural, moral, affective, and sexual specificity of the love 
of boys, bringing it back into the general category of relations between male 
individuals.”*”? In this way, Charicles asserts that pederasty (which is socially 
valued) falls within the scope of a broader category, that of sex between male 
individuals without distinction of age group or social status, a category whose 
social evaluation is variable. However, Charicles had already done this at the 
beginning of the second part of his speech (25-26): he used the argument of 
the physical transformation of boys as they grow up and mentioned the case of a 
relationship with a man over twenty years of age with hairy limbs, not in order 
to point up that such relationships are short-lived (a traditional argument) but to 
emphasize the fact that, despite appearances, the love of boys is simply a subset of 
love between men. With his final argument, Charicles goes further, and ventures 


329 Foucault [1984b] 1986, p. 221. In his commentary on the passage, Foucault attends to what the 
symmetry established by Charicles tells us about the status of the love of boys; I am interested 
in what the use of this argument tells us about the status of love between women. 
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onto slippery ground that will ultimately lead to his defeat. In order to be able to 
establish the category “sex between men” (necessary in order to fulfill his strat- 
egy to condemn pederasty), he must place it on a par with an already-existing 
sexual category, or at least something that is largely perceived by the audience 
as a coherent whole. The symmetry Charicles presents between unions (OA iat) 
between men and unions between women implies the existence of a broader 
category, that of same-sex sexual relations. It is a sine qua non condition. 

Charicles loses his bet. His speech allows us to conclude that sexual relations 
between women (without nuance or any form of differentiation) are perceived as 
a coherent whole (for it serves as a referent) and that both parties**° agree that C 
= x (extremely negative). However, the idea of a common category for both sorts 
of OptAiat and, above all, the idea of a hierarchy in which A (sex between men) 
< C (sex between women) are not acceptable notions for the audience. Charicles 
thought that the horror his audience would feel at his terrifying depiction of 
sexual practices between women would be strong enough to win the agreement 
of all. He had not foreseen the audience’s even stronger refusal to envision a 
common category for men and women or to entertain, even for a moment, the 
wholly virtual hypothesis that the question of the Erotes was not limited to “the 
love of boys” (by men) and “the love of women” (by men). By making Charicles 
express such extreme statements laden with hackneyed clichés, Lucian provides 
an indication of the strategic place that the brief allusion to sex between women 
(midway through the Eroftes and at the climax of Charicles’ speech) occupies in 
this debate. Broaching the subject of female homosexuality, however noble the 
speaker’s intentions, ultimately leads to his failure: Charicles made a very poor 
tactical decision, whereas Callicratidas had the good taste to refrain. 


Philaenis, the extreme tribade It is completely impossible to take Charicles’ 
statements at face value, to use them to directly deduce the Greeks’ view of 
same-sex female relations or to glean information regarding the real Philae- 
nis. In a “propaganda” speech, and in keeping with the rules of hypotyposis, 
one is supposed to show the most vivid aspects of the subject under discussion 
rather than the most common, mundane aspects or those closest to reality. 
Moreover, as we have noted, Charicles is at the stage in his speech when the 
point is no longer to provide logical and reasonable arguments but rather to 
make a striking impression. Mentioning female homosexuality was already a 
way of achieving this, insofar as the subject is very rarely broached: the orator 
says so himself. However, instead of mentioning embraces, or kisses, or even 
simple sexual relations, Charicles chooses the example of what seems to him an 
extreme form of sexuality, i.e., the use between women of an object attached 
to the pelvis that mimics the male member. Likewise, to give substance to his 


330 In his defense of the love of boys, Callicratidas in fact totally ignores the issue of relations 
between women and at no point challenges Charicles’ statements on this particular point. 
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general reflections (Charicles is still working his hypotyposis at this stage and 
must thus present the audience with an image, a visual picture of the situation), 
the orator chooses to mention a very specific woman, Philaenis, who appears to 
be very familiar to the audience as he provides no further details. Thus, consid- 
ering the circumstances in which Charicles chooses to mention Philaenis, the 
character emerges as the most apt to represent the extreme case of those who 
partake in this type of debauchery. 

In contrast to how commentators have approached the Philaenis character in 
Martial’s Epigrams, there has been no problematization of the way the Philaenis 
persona in the Erotes has been identified with the woman author. In his com- 
mentary on the Erotes, which was probably influenced by Cephalas’ commentary 
on the Greek Anthology, Arethas establishes a link between the female pornog- 
rapher and the Athenian author! whom Aeschrion accuses of having written 
the book attributed to Philaenis. MacLeod and Chambry***—as well as a host of 
other scholars in their studies on the author of the Iepi &gpodioiwv>”? 


connection between the character mentioned by Lucian and the woman author. 
334 


—make a 
Moreover, insofar as Lucian himself mentions Philaenis’ tablets,’’" there is no 
room for doubt that he was quite familiar with the Philaenis figure. If further 
confirmation of the identification were required, it could be supplied by the last 
point our literary analysis brought to light: Lucian’s pun on the word oynjuwata. 
In Antiquity, the name Philaenis carried many connotations, and “Philae- 
nis’ book” was an ideal example, used to refer in a general way to works that 
were pornographic or deemed shocking. In the ancient imaginary, Philaenis is 
regarded as a woman who breaks the rules of decency, not because she sells sex 
but because she proves to have special knowledge about sex. Furthermore, the 
author’s long description of women’s lovemaking techniques refers to positions 
Philaenis allegedly listed, and not to “the famous courtesan” as has often been 
claimed. When Charicles mentions her name, it is not to point his finger at some 
courtesan or other thought to have a bad influence on “our” women (HOV). 
One probably did not need to be a prostitute in order to acquire a copy of the 
pornographer’s famous book or an equivalent, and people must have known this. 
Through this allusion, Charicles presents the danger of same-sex female relations 
as an even greater threat because it is not limited to brothels and the world of 
prostitution but can enter the yuvatka@vitic of every oikoc. It is worth noting 
that, rather than have the famous author of a pornographic manual embody the 
figure of an ordinary woman who engages in sex with other women, Charicles 
has her embody the figure with the most striking, extreme behavior. By making 


331 However, Arethas makes a confusion (between Philocrates and Polycrates), see below: “A 
clarification: Philaenis in two tenth-century scholia,” pp. 292-294. 

332 MacLeod 1967, p. 195; Chambry 1934 (vol. II), p. 497, n.348. 

333 Brick 1851; Maas 1938; Cataudella 1973; Baldwin 1990. 

334 On the considerable intertextuality of the Erotes and its numerous references to famous works 
of Antiquity, see Bloch 1907, pp. 11-49 and Buffiére 1980, p. 480 sq. 
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this association, Lucian does not, as Baldwin suggests, attribute a “lesbian con- 
tent’??? to Philaenis’ book: he simply considers that this woman—and above all, 
this female character as she is viewed in the Ancients’ imaginary—is the most 
apt to embody the most frightening and most caricatural figure of these types of 
behavior. And Charicles does not stop at mere allusion; he uses Philaenis as an 
antonomastic character of “tribadistic lust.” Philaenis becomes the tribade, and 
the mere mention of her name is enough to conjure all the character’s traits in 
the audience’s mind. 

A question now emerges: is Lucian picking up a well-known antonomasia, 
or does he himself inaugurate, as a means to an end, this link between the por- 
nographic author and the caricatural figure of the tribade? A synthetic analysis of 
the corpus of texts that refer to Philaenis provides some answers to this question, 
but first a brief review of the tenth-century philologists’ commentaries that some- 
times influenced, if not distorted, the reading of this corpus will be necessary. 


A clarification: Philaenis in two tenth-century scholia 


Two commentaries, one by Cephalas and the other by Arethas, also establish 
a link between the name Philaenis and female homosexuality; however, these 
tenth-century scholiasts’ notes cannot be taken as direct sources concerning 
Philaenis’ representation in the ancient world and should be approached with 
special caution. 

The text of Lucian’s works, in part copied by the scribe Baanes, is annotated 
by Arethas of Patras himself, who owned one of the best-stocked libraries of 
the time and who was also archbishop of Caesarea (from approximately 902 
through to the early 930s). At Erotes 28, 1, 3, Arethas wrote with regards to 
Philaenis***: 


“Philaenis”: he speaks of this Philaenis, whom the comic Athenian author 
Philocrates forcefully derided as a hetairistria and tribade (wc Etaipiotpiav 
kai Tptpada). 


In an article where he provides three important clarifications regarding Broot- 
en’s book Love Between Women,**’ Cameron shows that Arethas probably made a 
confusion that can be explained as follows: Arethas owned the text of Cephalas’ 
Anthology (Cephalas is usually identified as the archpriest in office at the imperial 
palace in 917; the manuscript of the Anthology, which has not survived, dates 


335 Baldwin 1990, p. 5. In the Evotes, there is not a single mention of Philaenis’ book, let alone 
its content. Moreover, there is no need for Lucian to give a reality-based justification for his 
choice to refer to this woman in this way. 

336 Scholia in Lucianum, 205, 3-5 (ed. Rabe). 

337 Cameron 1998. 
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from about 900).7°° Many examples demonstrate that Arethas was greatly influ- 
enced by Cephalas’ commentaries.**? Arethas’ confusion regarding the Athenian 
author’s name (PiAoKpatyns) no doubt stemmed from his recollections of the 
epigram by Aeschrion of Samos**° (VII, 345), in which the latter denounces 
a certain Polycrates (HloAvKpatnc), as well as by his recollections of Cephalas’ 
commentary: 


On Philaenis: companion of Elephantis who described the different types 
of sexual relations between women and who, for this reason, was ridiculed 
by the intellectuals of Athens.*1! 


Cameron suggests that when Arethas read the name Philaenis in the Erotes, 
Aeschrion’s epigram and Cephalas’ comments on the same epigram both came 
to mind and were somehow conflated. Brooten’s interpretation of Arethas’ com- 
mentary°*” is therefore not pertinent: the commentary does not inform us about 
love between women during Antiquity; this passage tells us a lot more about 
Arethas and his perception of female homosexuality. Regarding another com- 
mentary in which Arethas uses the adjective wapdc in the expression TOc Laps 
tpiBddac, Cameron goes on to note that these types of moral evaluations were 
common during the Byzantine period and were also a means by which the own- 
ers of such books might avoid being accused of acquiring them for their own 
personal pleasure.**? Thus we cannot view Arethas’ text as a relevant source 
for our subject of study. But what about Cephalas’ commentary on Aeschrion’s 
epigram? There are two possibilities. The first is that Cephalas wrote it with 
Lucian’s Erotes in mind; if this is the case, not only is Arethas’ commentary on 
Lucian tautological (containing a few errors to boot) but, furthermore, it offers 
nothing new, since we are already familiar with both the texts it comments on 
(Lucian’s and Aeschrion’s). The second possibility is that when Cephalas wrote 
it he had in mind Lucian’s text and also other information or preconceived ideas 
about Philaenis, which he was able to construe by reading ancient texts. The 
second possibility should not be wholly ruled out, for Cameron himself claims 


338 Cameron 1993, pp. 238-292. 

339 Cameron 1993, pp. 131-132 and 254-255. 

340 The confusion Arethas makes based on his reading of Cephalas’ commentary appears very 

clearly in his commentaries to dialogue 5 of Lucian’s Dialogues of the Courtesans and to Clement 

of Alexandria’s Paedagogus (see Cameron 1998, pp. 137-156). 

341 For this commentary: GA, VI, 345, lemma | (in the Waltz 1939 edition) or Dioscorides 26, 

lemma J. Waltz observes that most of the scholia draw directly on Cephalas (pp. 17-22). Also 

see Cameron 1998, p. 147; Cameron 1993, p. 111. 

342 Brooten 1996, p. 46, n.82 and p. 54. 

343 Cameron 1998, p. 114, n.17, in relation to Clement of Alexandria, Paedagogus, HI 21, 3, 4-5 
and the commentary by Arethas 249, 4 (Rabe): avdpifovtat tac wapaus TpIBGdac AEE, Ag Kai 
Etaipiotpias Kai AsoBiac KaAodotv. Cameron refers to a study by Westerink (“Marginalia by 
Arethas in Moscow Greek MS 231,” Byzantion 42, 1972, pp. 201-202). 
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that Cephalas is often a reliable source.*4* However, he still maintains that Are- 
thas (and thus Cephalas) is mistaken when he refers to Philaenis as a homosexual 
woman because, according to him, there are no other sources linking Philaenis 
and tribadism. 

Caution leads me to embrace Cameron’s view and thus to not draw on these 
two commentaries to pursue a study of the Philaenis persona. However, the 
following clarification is in order: Cameron’s demonstration aims to minimalize 
the link between female homosexuality and Philaenis the character, but Mar- 
tial’s two epigrams do establish such a link. Invalidating Arethas and Cephalas as 
sources does not necessarily imply that Philaenis never appeared as a tribade in 
ancient productions. 


The construction of a stock character 


In ancient literature, Philaenis the author stands for more than a mere courtesan 
character, and in the Erotes, she embodies the most extreme form of tribadism. 
It is definitely noteworthy that in the first century ce Martial used this name for 
one of his characters: beyond the creation of an erudite, zealous author, Lucian, 
these references reveal the construction of a representative figure for relations 
between women in the ancient imaginary. 


The fictional character of the Epigrams and the persona of the 
pornographic author 


While the identification of the female character Charicles describes in the Erotes 
with the pornographic author has not seemed problematic to commentators, not 
a single critical edition or other publication on Martial has connected his satirical 
character Philaenis with the author of the erotic manual. Likewise, most of the 
studies devoted to Philaenis the author neglect to engage with Martial’s text.°* 
The point here is not to assert that Martial portrays a real person, nor that this 
character is the real Philaenis: as we have seen, his epigrams develop different 
facets of the same stock character and her characterization as a tribade is one trait 
among others. However, if Martial chose the name Philaenis because it was the 
name of the pornographic author, we should take this important supplementary 
element into account. 

The fact that studies of Martial do not take into consideration the existence 
of Philaenis the author and that on the other hand studies on the author of P. 
Oxy. 2891 do not take into consideration Philaenis the satirical character can 


344 Cameron 1998, p. 148. 

345 Cataudella 1973; Thomson Vessey 1976; De Martino 1996; Baldwin 1990. Cameron claims 
that apart from Lucian’s text, there is no link between “tribadism” and Philaenis in the lit- 
erature, and above all that the texts which the Ancients attributed to her do not contain any 
homosexual content (Cameron 1998, pp. 146-148). 
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probably be explained by the fact that nothing in Martial’s work explicitly in- 
dicates either that we are dealing with the same character from one epigram to 
another or that we are dealing with a literary reference. However, it is hard to 
believe Martial gave his fictional character(s) the name Philaenis by chance. This 


346 notes a link, without 


set of converging elements is disconcerting, and Brooten 
developing it, between Martial’s Philaenis and the author of the manual, whereas 
Burzacchini, in a short article (in which she does not discuss the issue of homo- 
sexuality) claims this is not a coincidence.*” Her argument rests on a common 
characteristic shared by both the character in the epigrams and the author: both 
have a scandalous reputation and arouse disgust (one by her actions, the other by 
her writing).?48 This thesis is convincing and can be supported by two further 
arguments. 

While Martial does not explicitly mention Philaenis’ book, he refers to many 
others: he cites Elephantis’ work; he is familiar with Mussetus (this is probably 
Musaeus) and his writings; and he mentions other books of a similar type, the 
Sybaritici libelli. These, Martial writes, using terms usually employed to character- 
ize Philaenis’ book, describe novae veneris figurae.>? Given how famous Philaenis 
was at the time, it is difficult to imagine that Martial would have been unaware 
of such a well-known work, while knowing about the author’s imitators. 

An epigram that deals with the death of a character named Philaenis seems 
for several reasons to echo epigrams by Aeschrion and Dioscorides which men- 
tion the author’s scandalous reputation parodically, in the mode of negation. 
Conventional formulae such as heu, quae, and [...| silet, which generally express 
regret for the loss of someone dear and recall the good qualities of the deceased, 
take on an ironic quality when followed by a rather damning description of the 
character: an old, witchlike woman who is a bit of a madam and who, above all, 
speaks so loudly and freely she cannot be ignored.*°” The sententia is particularly 
scathing: the traditional expression in funerary epigrams “May the earth be light 


for you”*?! is followed by the biting humor of the final line: “So that the dogs 


346 Brooten 1996, p. 42, n.58 and p. 55. 

347 Burzacchini 1983, p. 240. In an article about the author (1851, p. 383), Brick simply notes that 
Martial translated the Greek name Philaenis in both epigrams. 

348 Burzacchini 1983 does not take up the fact that Philaenis is presented, twice, as a tribas; she 
relates this characterization to the broader theme of prostitution. 

349 Martial, XH, 43, 4; XI, 95, 1; XII, 95, 2; and XII, 43, 5. 

350 Martial, EX, 29: 


Philaenis, having traversed aeons of Nestorean old age, are you now carried away so quickly 
to the hellish waters of Dis? Yet you had not reached the great age of the Sibyl of Cumae: 
she was three months older than you! Ah, what a tongue falls silent! A thousand cages at the 
slavemarket did not prevail over her, not the crowd who loves Serapis, nor the curly-haired 
gang belonging to the morning’s school master, nor the bank with its din from Strymon’s 
flock of cranes. Who will now know how to call down the moon with Thessalian rhombus? 
What madam (lena) will know how to sell these and those beds? May the earth be light for 
you and may you be covered with soft sand, so that the dogs can dig up your bones! 
351 See for instance GA, XI, 226. 
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can dig up your bones!” This pseudo-funerary epigram is at once an erudite 
allusion, for those who know their classics (that is to say, those two parodies 
by Aeschrion and Dioscorides), and a lewd allusion, for those who are either 
directly or indirectly familiar with the nature of Philaenis’ book (a book with 
a poor reputation that has been much talked about over a long period of time, 
which provides almost magical recipes and techniques for lovemaking, whether 
mercenary or free). Here we have a new element to support the thesis that 
the author of the Epigrams was quite aware of the implications of using such a 
famous name. 

It is more than likely that Lucian’s text and Martial’s refer to the self-same 
character and, based on the observation that in both cases the reference is an in- 
tertextual, erudite, and humorous reference to Philaenis the author, we are now 
in a position to analyze both texts as sources on the representation of the tribas. 


An anti-Sappho 


Female characters who have sex with women are scarce in Greek and Roman 
literature. Often the theme is approached in a general manner without describing 
any specific characters (as in Phaedrus’ fable and in Seneca the Elder, but also in 
Plato). However, during the same periods, we can note countless real or fictional 
figures (named or described) of cinaedi, effeminates, debauched women, insatiable 
lovers, political figures plagued by rumors—whether we are looking at comedy, 
satire, or political speeches. Women who love or desire other women are, save for 
two exceptions, fictional characters, or at least women unknown to the readers: 
this is the case with Klonarion, Megilla, and Demonassa, characters in one of 
Lucian’s Dialogues of the Courtesans, with Fortunata and Scintilla in the Satyricon, 
and with Maura and Tullia in Juvenal, all of whom I will be discussing below. 
The case of Philaenis is different: this transtextual and transhistorical charac- 
ter refers to something outside the text in which it appears; it appeals to direct 
or indirect knowledge the audience has of the real character Philaenis, of the 
pornographic manual, and especially of the connotations attached to the name. 
Lucian’s antonomastic use of the name, Martial’s use of it in constructing his 
female character, and its probable use by the Ancients to designate all kinds of 
erotic works lead us to deduce that Philaenis was definitely a figure in Greek 
and Roman culture. The contexts in which her name appears show that the rep- 
resentation of the character persists and shifts: from the first century CE on, it is 
highly likely that Philaenis becomes an emblematic figure for specific sexual be- 
haviors. Charicles’ lapidary formulation shows that there was no need to explain 
the use of this famous name, and Martial, before him, had made her a caricatural 
tribade without even going to the bother of explaining his choice of name. Pos- 
sibly we are seeing the trace of an oral language event, something that generally 
cannot be gleaned through literature: the use of the antonomasia “a Philaenis” 
in Greek and Latin to designate women who engage in sexual relations with 
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women. Even as Charicles proclaims the rarity of the term tpiBaxn, the use he 
makes of the name Philaenis is proof that a discourse on same-sex female rela- 
tions existed during Antiquity but that the literature (or at any rate the record 
that has come down to us) produced by the upper social strata does not provide 
an account of it. The rarity (onaviws) of which Charicles speaks actually indi- 
cates the disproportionate use of indecent terms (aoéAyeta) in popular language, 
compared to the language of rhetoricians, poets, and scholars during the Imperial 
period. 

It can also be noted that while the figure of an Archaic period woman poet 
who wrote poems evoking love between women was part of the cultural herit- 
age of Greek and Roman societies, it was not this figure, although reconstructed 
as the centuries went by, that served as a support for fictions and imaginaries. 
Philaenis may be a tribade, but Sappho is not: during the first and second cen- 
turies CE, Sappho was never referred to as a fribas, nor violently condemned for 
the relations with women attributed to her. While Horace and Ovid briefly but 


explicitly allude to Sappho’s relations with women,**” 


they do not paint her as 
a repulsive, sexually active, and debauched woman. The first occurrence of the 
term tribas being applied to Sappho appeared in the early third century cz, in 


Pomponius Porphyrion’s commentary on Horace’s Epistles? 


“The masculine (mascula) Sappho,” either because she distinguished herself 
in poetic art, generally a masculine pursuit, or because she was reputedly 
a tribade (tribas). 


This is not just the first but the only occurrence where Sappho is described as a 
tribas. However, while the tone of the discourse on the poet shifted toward the 
end of the second and beginning of the third centuries (as testified by the biog- 
raphy of the P. Oxy. 1800 and another commentary by Porphyrion),°°* it is the 
case that, for many centuries, the woman poet from Lesbos was not included 
among the figures and motifs of representations about women who love women. 
Martial, despite his notoriously scathing humor, never speaks of her as a woman 
attracted to women and never makes her the target of his satire. Both mentions 
of Sappho in the Epigrams appear in contexts where other women poets (both 


352 On Sappho’s Nachleben, from the Archaic period through the end of the first century cE, and 
for references for the quoted texts, see the section on the “Sapphic paradox” in the previous 
chapter of the present work, pp. 190-194. 

353 Commentum in Horati Epistulas, 1, 19, 28, 3. 

354 Pomponius Porphyrion echoed the rumor circulating about Sappho on another occasion, in 
his commentary of the Epodes. He does not use the term tribas, but the moral condemnation 
of same-sex female relations that the rumor conveys is patent: “The expression ‘with mascu- 
line desires’ is allegedly an allusion to the fact certain women, by nature, feel the monstrous 
desire to have relations with women. Sappho also had such a reputation” (Commentum in Horati 
Epodos, V, 41-42). 
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ancient and contemporaneous to Martial) are also mentioned. In his eulogy of 
Sulpicia, Martial says that Phaon would have preferred her to Sappho, thus choos- 
ing to perpetuate the legend of Sappho’s love for Phaon rather than feed a rumor 
concerning her relations with women.°°? The contrast with Martial’s portrayal 
of Philaenis is even stronger because the epigram where he indirectly draws a 
laudatory comparison between Theophila and Sappho immediately precedes the 
epigram in which he refers to Philaenis as “the tribade of tribades” in book VII 
of the Epigrams. It is reasonable to think that if the nature of the feelings Sappho 
describes in her poems attracted so little scrutiny among the Romans it is because 
they did not perceive them as sexual.*°° So although, up to the second century 
cE, love between women was sometimes mentioned in relation to Sappho, the 
inverse is not true: female homosexuality in the texts is not a theme that calls up 
the figure of the poet or her wuvre, and Sappho is not an emblematic figure of 
female homosexuality.**’ 

Why was Sappho not considered sufficiently emblematic of a type of rela- 
tion, whereas Philaenis was? The first wrote love poems that explicitly deal with 
the theme of love between women; the second wrote a pornographic manual 
where we have no evidence that theme was included. The stock image of the 
emblematic tribas, therefore, puts the sexual dimension first, rather than love or 
the object of desire. The difference in literary treatment of the only two figures 
in our corpus who are not anonymous highlights that, up until the end of the 
second century CE, a fribas is not a tribas because of who she loves but because of 
her sexual practices, and the image of the tribas par excellence is characterized by 
her knowledge of sexual matters. 

Other aspects of the Philaenis persona reveal the characteristic features of the 
tribas in their most extreme manifestations. The opposition between display and 
concealment is a determining criterion. The last straw is reached when sexual 
practices between women are shamelessly exhibited, as when Martial’s char- 
acter Philaenis calls her partner amica for everyone to see and know, or when, 
in Charicles’ words, this type of lust is “openly paraded” (Gvédnv ToumEevéto), 
invading each and every home. Moreover, the character who embodies these 
practices is precisely a public woman (in the sense of a public man), someone of 
whom one would have heard, who has written a book and is thought to have 
really existed. Another characteristic feature, which already emerged in my study 
of iconography, is that the tribas’ sexual practices are absolutely not presented as 
erotic for the male gaze. In Martial, Philaenis is ugly and off-putting, and in 
Lucian’s text, the mere allusion to sex between women serves as a foil to support 


355 Martial, Epigrams, VII, 69 (comparison between Theophila and the poetess Pantaenis) and X, 
35 (eulogy of the poet Sulpicia, wife of Calenus). 

356 This point completes my argument about Sappho’s Nachleben: that in Antiquity love between 
women was not “Sapphic.” 

357 The antonomastic use of her name appears at a late point in Western culture, more specifically 
in France in the late nineteenth century. 
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the argument in favor of men’s love of women. In the case of Sappho, where 
the sexual dimension was not perceived by the Ancients, the poet can embody 
love in general (Martial refers to her simply as an amatrix). On the other hand, 
Philaenis the female pornographer embodies the threatening figure of the tribas, 
the figure to whom legend attributes a knowledge about sex and a form of power 
over men. 

Since Philaenis embodies the tribas taken to the extreme, we cannot directly 
extrapolate from her character to reach a conclusion about Roman attitudes to- 
ward same-sex female relations in general. In order to sort through the vari- 
ous elements distorted through caricature, it would be fruitful to compare this 
excessive portrayal with other representations. Luckily, first-century and early 
second-century Roman literature mentions other women who, although lacking 
Philaenis’ notoriety, are also female characters who engage in sexual relations 
with other women. An analysis of these texts will not only enable us to confirm 
certain elements brought to light in my examination of the construction of the 
fictional character of the “extreme tribade,” but will also identify other aspects 
in the Ancients’ representation of such relations. 


Wives and concubines 


Thanks to the texts by Phaedrus and Seneca the Elder, we can see a significant 
difference between Greek representations from the Classical and Hellenistic pe- 
riods on the one hand, and, on the other, Roman representations from the early 
Empire. The direction of the shift becomes clearer when we analyze additional 
female characters who turn up in the work of Petronius, in an epigram by Mar- 
tial, and in Juvenal’s satires. All the characters have something in common: the 
authors do refer to them with the term tribas. 


Interrupted kisses (Petronius’ Satyricon) 


When Petronius wrote the Satyricon, in the first century cE, the term tribas ex- 
isted, but the two women who kiss and embrace one another under the gaze of 
Trimalchio’s dinner guests were not designated as such, either by the narrator nor 
by the two women’s husbands who witness their embraces.*°* I will not summa- 
rize the storyline of this famous novel, which has already been the subject of a 
host of studies bearing on the text’s relation to reality, its structure, and the im- 
aginary it constructs.°? The excerpts that have come down to us are only a small 


358 On issues relating to the dating and attribution of the work (a book written either by Titus 
Petronius Niger, suffect consul in 62, or by an author twenty or even thirty years later under 
Domitian), see the introduction to the Sers translation (2001, pp. XXII-X XVIII). 

359 See Dupont’s annotated bibliography (1977, pp. 189-199), which identifies Veyne’s study as 
foundational. The Satyricon is a crucial linguistic and social document, but the complexity of 
its structure and of its relationship to reality makes it particularly difficult to draw on directly. 
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part of a whole. Like a Roman satura, this whole is made up of pieces, which are 
quite varied with respect to form, tonality, and the themes explored, but it also 
maintains its own unity. We can see the signs of the emergence of a new genre, 
one where narration finds an end in itself: the novel.°°° 

With the Satyricon, “things are not always what they seem,” as Thomas states 


361 The journey becomes a 


in his study on the imaginary the work constructs. 
flight, the characters are antiheroes, and everything seems artificial and gro- 
tesque; sex does not procure any kind of enjoyment, nor does suicide lead to real 
death. Beyond the mirror effects and mises en abyme, the image that gradually 
establishes itself is that of the labyrinth, despite the illusionary appearance of a 
“Hop-o’-My-Thumb,” who comes, like Ariadne, to direct Encolpius and As- 
cyltos as they leave the feast; this image expresses the absurdity of the characters’ 
wandering as well as the ambiguity of the dark and polyphonic carnival Petro- 


nius depicts. 


As Martin argues, this motif of inversion also effectively inverts 
the epico-historical material: it brings into discourse the stories of people who 
364 but without falling 


into pure satire and without reducing individuals to mere types. In the Satyricon, 


are of no interest to either the epic poet or the historian, 


reality is always an illusion and it is difficult to draw a stable line between the real 
and the unreal; yet it cannot be denied that what Petronius shows us is a previ- 
ously unknown side of both Roman reality and Roman fantasy. 

Petronius makes Trimalchio’s famous dinner the setting for an extremely rare 
event in Latin literature: a kiss between two women. Encolpius and Ascyltos, 
famished and exhausted by their night of orgy at the home of Quartilla, attend 
in the company of Giton a dinner hosted by Trimalchio, a very wealthy former 
slave of Syrian descent. The feast is gigantic and lasts from early afternoon to the 
middle of the night: in Sers’ words, it is 


an authentic linguistic, social and human fossil, a baroque short film sar- 
donically framed as a philosophical banquet, interspersed with gags and 
close-ups, sound-tracked with pantomime choruses and phonetic spellings, 
caricatural, Célinian, Fellinian, surreally real, the great feast of passing 
time, the timeless blow-out of new millionaires, the gallimaufry of freed 


slaves, the binge-fest of the parvenus: the Cena Trimalcionis.°© 


360 On the Satyricon as novel, see Martin and Gaillard, 1990, pp. 71-80. 
361 Thomas 1986, p. 51 sq. 
362 Thomas choses the image of Theseus (p. 99), but I consider the image of Ariadne more fitting; 


eB 


furthermore, this figure highlights the inversion of signs in the novel, which Thomas rightly 
emphasizes. 

363 On the imaginary world of the Satyricon, I follow Thomas, except for his interpretation of the 
function of homosexuality (Thomas 1986, pp. 199-201). 

364 See Martin and Gaillard 1990, p. 74. 

365 Sers 2001, p. IX. 
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The scene is presented through the gaze of Encolpius; he is the main character 
and narrator throughout the novel, but during the dinner he “exits the story” 


36 Just before dessert is served, Trimal- 


in order to observe and feign naivety. 
chio’s wife Fortunata, who had been missing from the feast for some time and 
whose return was much awaited, comes to sit by Scintilla, the wife of Habinnas. 
Scintilla welcomes her enthusiastically. The guests admire the bracelets and gold 
mesh hairnet Fortunata proudly shows off to Scintilla: Trimalchio weighs the 
object in front of his guests to certify its composition. Scintilla then removes two 
earrings from a gold box and hands them to Fortunata to be examined, stating 
that they were a gift from her husband. Habinnas then loudly discloses the high 
price he paid for the objects: women, he declares, are leading the world to ruin. 
But while the husbands converse, the two women pursue a separate discussion: 


In the meantime, the women, thus chided, were laughing together, and 
exchanging drunken kisses (ebriaeque iunxerunt oscula). One spoke of her 
responsibility (diligentiam) as the mistress of the house and the other of her 
husband’s favorite, and his disengagement (indiligentiam). While they were 
grasping one another in this way, Habinnas rose stealthily and, seizing 
Fortunata by the feet, tipped her over onto a couch. “Hey!”, she cried, as 
her tunic slipped above her knees. She readjusted her garment and, taking 
refuge in Scintilla’s arms, with her sweat cloth hid her face now red with 


embarrassment.>” 


My outline of the novel’s complexity should ward off any temptation to infer 
directly from this passage an image the Satyricon might seem to offer of women 
who desire women: “homosexuals” cast as uneducated former slaves for whom 
money counts more than anything, prone to drinking and indecent, exhibition- 
istic behavior. That may be part of who they are: Fortunata was a flute player? 
before her husband purchased her and freed her—or at least, so he claims. Both 
Fortunata and Scintilla, as the passage preceding their embraces shows, are 
mainly concerned with showing off their wealth and with competing with one 
another via their spouses’ respective fortunes, taking the audience as witness. 
They are indeed drunk, and they giggle in one another’s arms on their banquette, 
for all eyes to see. One cannot, however, directly link these characteristics to the 
fact that the women momentarily give way to their mutual sensual and/or sexual 
desire. Except for the three free men invited for their intellectual status (Agam- 
emnon and his two acolytes, Encolpius and Ascyltos), all of Trimalchio’s guests 
share the same characteristics, as does Trimalchio himself. 


366 On the difference between the status of the narration in the work at large and in the Cena, see 
Veyne 1964. 

367 Satyricon, 67, 11-13. 

368 Satyricon, 74, 13. 
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Let us now turn to Dupont’s reading of the Cena Trimalcionis in her book 
Le Plaisir et la Loi and make use of her analysis. Her argument does not focus 
on homosexuality, or same-sex female relations, but on “the quest for the lost 
Symposium’; she foregrounds Petronius’ reworkings of Plato’s Symposium and the 
parallels he sets up between Agathon’s party and Trimalchio’s feast. Her inten- 
tion is not to regard Petronius’ text as a mere work of parody, which would 
reduce the passage we have been looking at to a baroque or aestheticizing turn 
of the kaleidoscope*”; instead, she defines the Satyricon as a Menippean satire, 
one characteristic of which is to mark the writer’s distance vis-d-vis their text. 
Here this becomes “the site of the impossible encounter of the Dinner and the 
Symposium, where the loss of sympotic speech and enjoyment is both celebrated 
and mourned.”>”” The echoes of Plato’s work in Petronius’ text had, for the 
most part, been noted by earlier commentators,*’! but Dupont organizes the 
resonances of the Symposium that haunt the text to show the vast project at work 
in Trimalchio’s feast, that of the Festive Body in search of its soul. This interpre- 
tation also grounds a reading of love and enjoyment in Petronius’ work: it takes 
into account both the erotic ties between the dinner guests, which are all based 


2 (73 ~ bs 
37? and also the almost “romantic” 


on money, and are fertile in their sterility, 
bond (or “antisocial” tie one might say, as it is based on chance and on equality) 
between the fratres Encolpius, Giton, and Ascyltos. 

But let us return now to the stage of Dupont’s discussion on which I wish to 
rest my argument: the traces of the ghost that haunts the feast, the traces of the 
Symposium. Like Socrates, Trimalchio arrives late, but the reasons are different: 
while Socrates was deep in thought, Trimalchio was playing a game (which 
brings Dupont to state that Socrates’ mind is equated to Trimalchio’s checker- 
board). As in the Symposium, where only three men remain awake after all the 
other guests have succumbed to sleep, three men in the Satyricon escape and 
manage to get out of the labyrinth. Albiciades arrives in the middle of the Sym- 
posium, making a noisy entry with his troupe of singing and drinking revelers; 
Habinnas also arrives in the middle of the meal, tipsy and smelling of perfume, 
leaning on his wife, his head adorned with a garland of flowers, and demanding 
a drink. Encolpius’ description emphasizes the surprise produced by the arrival 
of this last guest who, as in Plato’s work, goes on to make the seventh speech. 


369 See Dupont’s arguments, [1977] 2002, pp. 9-16 and 63. 

370 Dupont [1977] 2002, p. 73. Dupont likens the relationship between Trimalchio’s feast and 
Plato’s to the relationship between the body and the soul (p. 67), adding the following: “the 
dinner speech means above all the presence and the absence of the symposium speech, it is a 
failed logos sympotikos” (p. 92). 

371 See the bibliography in Dupont [1977] 2002, p. 73, n.15 (on Trimalchio’s late arrival), p. 77, 
n.21 (on the arrival of Habinnas). 

372 The paradox of the freed slave, who cannot father children who would have the same social 
status he does, and whose only possible means of “reproduction” is the freeing of a slave, has 
been well presented by Dupont [1977] 2002. “Their sterile loves [those of a freed slave for a 
puer| are their fecundity” (p. 166, also see p. 174). 
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Then, while the master of the house makes an exit in order to relieve himself, 
the meal and the dishes yield to discussion. A shift takes place, a temporary move 
from narrative to dialogue. Five orators (Dama, Seleucus, Phileros, Ganymedes, 
and Echion, echoing the first five orators of the Symposium) make speeches, but 
their attempts all result in failure. They are, themselves, disheartened by their 
own inadequacy, or, in their disappointment, express irritation at one another: 
as Dupont puts it, “dreams of the Symposium coexist, that do not recognize one 
another.”*”> Trimalchio, back from the latrines, makes the sixth speech, bringing 
the rhetoricians back to reality. The meal resumes, and thus the last traces of a 
forever-lost Symposium dream are consumed. 

There is another parallel with the Symposium, which Dupont does not dis- 
cuss.°”# Plato’s text may not have been the only text to mention the possibility of 
erotic relations between women (not all the texts of the period have survived), but 
it is certainly an exception to the silence of Classical period Greek literature. The 
description of women descended from the all-female being, placed on a par with 
men who love women, women who love men, and men who love men, would 
definitely have caught the attention of the Roman audience. The kisses Scintilla 
and Fortunata exchange, in this passage with so many reminders of Plato’s work, 
can only be an an intentional echo on Petronius’ part. We should not see them 
as just a few stray kisses between tipsy women, of little importance to Petronius: 
since the intertextual effects are quite elaborate and since the Satyricon cannot 
be regarded as a mere “potpourri” of citations and references (Petronius is not 
Trimalchio), the parallel implies that the author considers the women’s inter- 
rupted embraces as having to do with sex between women. We should now turn 
our attention to interpreting Petronius’ treatment of this element of the parallel. 

Dupont’s analysis of amorous and sexual relations in the Satyricon, which con- 
tinues her comparison with the Symposium, is particularly compelling. Trimal- 
chio has a favorite, but this pueris an antifavorite, for he is everything but delicatus: 
he is “a withered, blear-eyed slave, even more repulsive-looking than his mas- 
ter”? 


being rich enough to buy himself a troupe of waxed and perfumed pueri, it is 
376 


If the master of the house prefers this repulsively ugly creature despite 


because Trimalchio is ignorant of the Platonian conception of love,’’” in which 


love is the love of the Beautiful. The absence of beauty implies the absence of de- 
sire, and this ugliness plunges the novel into the world of Priapus, where, Dupont 
argues, “insatiable disgust” intertwines with impotence and passivity. Again, fol- 


lowing Dupont, Trimalchio’s love is always “a property owner’s love,” and these 
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relations are “subject to business considerations, either because they mechan- 


373 Dupont [1977] 2002, p. 81. 

374 This is probably because the myth related by Aristophanes is reduced to the myth of the “an- 
drogyne” (Dupont [1977] 2002, p. 51). 

375 Satyricon, 28, 4. 

376 Dupont [1977] 2002, p. 159. 

377 Dupont [1977] 2002, p. 161. 
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ically construct socially recognized honor (Habinnas and Trimalchio each have 
a wife, a house, land, and slaves), or because they are tied to a social function, 
which Trimalchio, the former favorite of his own master, is well aware of (when 
Trimalchio kisses a slave, he explains to a furious Fortunata that it is because the 
slave has invested his savings, and is able to read and do arithmetic).*”* Trimal- 
chio and his guests reject all activity that lacks social and material utility; love 
disappears, both from the failed speeches of the orators and from the world of the 
Feast, whose actors are doomed either to a “domestic caricature” of love or to 
animal desire which, like hunger and thirst, is rapidly assuaged. 

We can extend this interpretation, turning our attention back to Fortunata 
and Scintilla. They are the only two women in the Cena who are actually named, 
and they play a role every bit as important as the dinner guests. They are the 
respective wives of two extremely wealthy seviri, Habinnas and Trimalchio, and 
they illustrate their husbands’ quest for respectability: Trimalchio claims to have 
made his wife “a man among men” (hominem inter homines fecit), as his own master 
had previously done for him. Their clothing and jewelry are not marks of beauty 
(the descriptions make no mention of the women’s physical appearance or their 


an their function, rather, is to display their husbands’ wealth. At 


facial features) 
the feast they symbolize, not conjugal love, but rather the importance, for their 
respective husbands, of displaying the citizen’s social cell, the domus and the fa- 
milia. The women’s procreative functions are no more important than marital 
love (Fortunata is childless). All that matters is what they signify about their 
husbands’ social status. 

Habinnas is the guest whose social situation is the closest to Trimalchio’s: 
he is a distinguished guest, a member of the local elite, and he takes the liberty 
of arriving in the middle of the meal. Like Trimalchio and Hermeros, he is an 
Augustal sevir; like his host, he is a freed slave who has managed to amass a great 
fortune. When the two women display their jewelry, their husbands comment on 
the objects (and again, in this instance, there is no concern with either beauty or 
art—let alone gifts of love—only with financial valuation). Via the two women, 
the two men engage in a veritable jousting match: one weighs the gold while 
the other states the value of his gift by naming the price he paid for it. But all 
of a sudden, these women, who are the exterior signs of their husbands’ social 
and economic ascendency, engage in an act that has no meaning in the symbolic 
system: they kiss and caress one another. 

Perhaps a possible explanation for these embraces has been sketched out: For- 
tunata mentions her husband’s indiligentia. Outside the context of the Satyricon, 
one might understand this as a reference to a husband’s sexual laziness toward his 
wife, or even his emotional disengagement. But if we bear in mind Fortunata’s 
reaction of violent despair when Trimalchio decides to remove the statue of his 


380 


wife from his future grave,”°” or Scintilla’s almost simultaneous use of the term 


378 On the freed slave “without family,” see Dupont [1977] 2002, pp. 161-164. 
379 See the description of Fortunata when she makes her first appearance (Satyricon, 37). 
380. Satyricon, 67 and 74. 
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diligentia to refer to the responsibilities and burdens that weigh on the mistress 
of the house, it is clear that consistent with the value system of the Satyricon 
characters, Fortunata’s rancor toward Trimalchio has nothing to do with either 
sex or love. But if what matters within that system of values is a desire for social 
recognition and material goods, clearly Scintilla would not be able to meet such 
a demand. As soon as the justification of the two women’s kiss as compensa- 
tion for male inattentiveness is sketched out, it is swept away. Nothing seems 
to explain the gratuitous act that cannot be motivated by social climbing. Nor 
does anything really justify the loyal support, tenderness, and equality the two 
women demonstrate toward one another (when Fortunata arrives, Scintilla claps 
her hands in delight at seeing her friend; when Fortunata is brutally rejected by 
Trimalchio, Scintilla takes Fortunata in her arms and the latter willingly takes 
refuge in the embrace). 

The parallel with Plato’s work is reinforced: not only does a rarely mentioned 
erotic configuration appear but, moreover, its antisocial dimension is thrown 
into relief. In the Symposium, unlike the beings descended from the all-male 
being or the androgyne, the union of female halves is not justified by any kind 
of social activity the union might engender.**! Similarly, in the Satyricon, For- 
tunata’s and Scintilla’s act has no meaning within the value system shared by the 
dinner guests, and the episode can only re-enter the flow of the narrative by 
being subverted. Habinnas interrupts the kiss between the two women with a 
particularly brutal gesture: seizing Fortunata (and not his own wife) by the feet, 
he tips her onto the couch in such a way that her clothing rides up, putting her 
at risk of exposing her intimate parts to those present. The act is doubly humil- 
iating, through the anasyrma it suggests (viewing a woman’s genitalia has a very 


2 : : . . 2 
different status than viewing the genitalia of a man)**” 


and through Habinnas’ 
mimicry of an act of rape. This gesture has a strong symbolic meaning: in Latin, 
the expression pedes tollere often implicitly refers to sexual relations,** and this is 
indeed the image suggested by Petronius’ expression. But the violence is above 
all directed toward Trimalchio, for it is his wife that Habinnas mistreats. 

That the insult is addressed to Trimalchio is clear for another reason: if 
Habinnas reacts in this way, it is precisely because the embrace can be under- 
stood as an act that brings dishonor to the husband, or, more specifically, because 
Petronius has his character consider the act as an act of adultery. However, as we 
saw earlier, Roman law is clear on this point: the law never mentions this type 
of relation in its definition of adultery, and in the debate examined by Seneca 
the Elder, the case of a husband responsible for killing his wife’s female lover 
was problematic. By having his character act like a deceived husband, Petronius 
displaces what is at stake: the two women are once again used instrumentally, as 
pawns in a confrontation between men. In Roman tradition, a man who catches 
his wife in their home in the act of adultery with her lover can legitimately 


381 See above my analysis of Aristophanes’ myth, pp. 87-104. 

382 See Olender 1985 on the figure of Baubé, and Richlin 1984, pp. 76-77, on the difference in 
the satirical treatment of the cunnus and the mentula. 

383 See Adams 1982, pp. 192-193. 
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inflict, or have a slave inflict, various physical and sexual punishments—for in- 
stance, he may rape him or have him raped by a slave.**4 Habinnas’ simulation of 
rape indicates he considers Fortunata’s conduct equivalent to that of an adulter- 
ous man and thus inflicts upon her the traditional punishment reserved for such 
crimes. Habinnas, however, is not in his own home, so his gesture usurps the 
husband’s prerogative; the husband’s right to punish the adulterous man is not 
unconditional, and may only be exercised in the conjugal home. It should have 
been up to the host to intervene (in relation to Scintilla). Through Fortunata, 
Habinnas attacks Trimalchio, whose wealth, as demonstrated through the com- 
parison of the wives’ jewelry, is superior to his own. Petronius momentarily plays 
on the juridical unreadability of the relation, which is not officially classified 
as an adulterous one and which offers the fictional possibility that either of the 
women may be perceived as the guilty lover. 

In this interruption of sexual relations between women, we can see the trans- 
formation of an act that had no economic or social implication into a power rela- 
tion between men, and a manifest rejection of any relation that lacks a signifying 
or readable function within the value system shared by the characters gathered 
at the feast. We note once again that nothing reaches fulfillment in the Satyricon: 
just as the suicides of Encolpius and Giton are theatrical suicides, and just as 
Encolpius’ manliness evaporates at the crucial point, the rape is merely mimed, 
the anasyrma merely suggested, Habinnas’ attack on Trimalchio is carried out 
in farcical mode, and the sexual relation between the two women ends almost 
before it has begun. 

However, we cannot use this text to deduce that the Romans saw love be- 
tween women as a love that cannot be concretized, since in the world of the feast 
there is no love, and everything else in this world-outside-the-world is also un- 
finished and incomplete. Rather, we can view the reworking of this motif from 
the Symposium as one more sign of the ghost haunting the feast, a nostalgia for 
the forever-lost logos sympotikos: while the Greeks might momentarily envision 
situations as fantastical as the androgyne or the double male-female beings, the 
erotic imaginary of Trimalchio’s world looks, in comparison, decidedly limited. 

Fortunata and Scintilla are the first characters of women who desire women 
to be named in Roman literature, since Phaedrus and Seneca only referred to 
anonymous tribades. A few years later, Martial would also give a name to a female 
character, whose sexual behavior he mocks in his epigrams. 


Bassa, the anti-Lucretia according to Martial 


Faithful to his habit, Martial’s portrayal of Bassa presents the reader with an 
epigram that deploys the effect of surprise and ends with a carefully prepared 
sententia.>® 


384 On adultery and the issue of a husband’s revenge, see Richlin 1981 and Edwards 1993, 
pp. 34-62. 
385 Martial, I, 90. 
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As I never saw you, Bassa, in the company of successive husbands and be- 
cause no rumor assigned you a lover, but you were always surrounded by 
a throng of your own sex and never approached by a man, you seemed to 
me, I confess, a Lucretia. 

But—the scandal!—their fucker, Bassa, was you (fututor eras). You have 
the audacity to couple two cunts and this monstrous lust (prodigiosa venus) 
imitates a man. You imagined this monstrosity (monstrum) that is worthy of 
the Theban riddle: adultery (adulterium) committed without a man! 


The epigram on Bassa differs in structure from epigram VII, 67, the one devoted 
to Philaenis, which opens with an immediate surprise effect. In this epigram on 
Bassa, the first part is devoted to a description of Bassa through the “naive” gaze 
of the narrator, while the second part reviews everything that has been said about 
her, without denying anything, but considering it all in a very different light. It 
is not that Bassa hides behind false appearances; the appearances behind which 
she hides are true. 

From the beginning, ambiguity hangs in the air; the use of the past tense 
warns the reader not to trust first impressions. Through this retrospective narra- 
tive, Martial puts distance between the narrator’s view at a point in the past and 
the same narrator’s view at the present moment of narration, explaining his own 
mistake in the light of what he has learned in the meantime. Without this use of 
the past tense, the portrait painted by the narrator would be that of a blameless 
woman, a model of pudicitia: no changes of husband, no lover, exclusively female 
friends. Martial closes this succinct tableau by invoking the Roman exemplum 
of the virtuous woman, Lucretia. 

The imposture is revealed in the first line of the second part. Martial not only 
has his narrator announce what he has discovered; he has the narrator comment 
on this discovery (pro facinus) before he even says what it was, through a prolepsis 
that creates a sense of suspense. And the level of the scandal matches the expec- 
tation: “Their fucker was you!” The effect produced is twofold: not only is Bassa 
the person who performs the sexual act—which would make her a fututrix, if 


the term existed with that meaning?*° 


—but, in addition, she is designated by a 
term used in the masculine, fututor (which should be interpreted, not as the nar- 
rator’s suspicion that Bassa is some sort of hermaphrodite, but as his measure of 
the extent of his own error). The word is particularly crude, as indicated by the 


387 


type of discourse where it mostly appears,”°’ and it refers to vaginal penetration. 


When used in relation to a woman, the term and its derivatives are always used 
in the passive mode, with only two exceptions; the two exceptions are precisely 
the epigrams by Martial that deal with sex between women (I, 90 and VIL, 70). 


386 The term fututrix, in the feminine, is morphologically possible and features twice in Martial’s 
work (XI, 22.4; XI, 61.10). However, the term is always used to designate the action of a man’s 
hand or tongue. 

387 See Adams 1982, pp. 118-120. Although the term is crude, it does not designate an aggressive, 
humiliating, or degrading act. 
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The epigram could end right there, since the surprise effect is already substan- 
tial. But it seems that Martial is interested not only in the situation of mistaken 
identity, but also in the character herself: he goes on to describe Bassa as a proud 
and shameless individual. 

The sexual relation is crudely described by the narrator (inter se geminos audes 
committere cunnos). The redundancy of the formulation underscores both the nar- 
rator’s stupefaction and the effect of symmetry conveyed by the idea of twins. 
There is no mention of an olisbos, nor a genital malformation affecting either of 
the women: they resemble one another like sisters. This way of describing sex 
between women as bringing together two individuals who resemble each other, 
almost like twins, cannot help but remind us of Ovid’s story of Iphis and Ian- 
the. The parallel is confirmed by Martial’s use of an expression Ovid has Iphis 
utter, “‘a love [...] that no one ever heard of, a prodigious and new kind of love 
(cura cognita nulli, prodigiosa novaeque veneris).”°°* Similarly, Martial’s term monstrum 
appears twice in Ovid’s story, referring to passions that are less terrible than the 
love of the two young women, i.e., Byblis’ love for her brother and Pasiphae’s 
love for the bull. But whereas Ovid banishes any hope of sexual union (spem 
veneris) for the two young women, Martial’s Bassa has found a solution: the part- 
ners engage in a sexual relationship in the manner of sexual intercourse with a 
man.°°? The narrator states that such a thing has never been seen before; he con- 
siders it extraordinary, prodigious (monstrum, prodigiosa); and to prove it, Martial 
ends the epigram with a reference to the riddles of the Sphinx.*”” He thus offers 
his reader a paradox that is not only sexual but also social, one which recalls the 
fictional and implausible themes of which the declaimers were so fond: no man 
is present, and yet adultery takes place. The previous allusion to the Sphinx who 
poses philosophical riddles creates a comical contrast with the final line, which 
provides a textbook example of very real Roman concerns (in the domain of 
sex, but also of law). What Bassa does is part of a multifaceted paradox, which 
could have been an adunaton, except that the narrator has already attested to its 
existence. 

The adjective prodigiosus modifying the term venus only appears in Ovid and 
Martial: there can be no doubt that the latter was alluding to the former. This 
repetition guides our reading of the line in which the narrator mentions Bassa’s 
prodigious discovery and insists on the act of imagination that gave rise to it 


388 Metamorphoses, [X, 727 (trans. F. J. Miller, Loeb, adapted). 

389 The final line has often been interpreted as an allusion on Martial’s part to a physical deforma- 
tion that would enable Bassa to perform like a man. Williams (1999, p. 166) considers venus to 
mean genitalia, and thus that Bassa penetrates her partners. I will comment on this interpreta- 
tion further on. 

390 A play by the comic author Antiphanes (fourth century BCE), entitled Sappho, presents her as 
propounding riddles (fr. 194-195 KA). The context is too mutilated for us to ascertain whether 
it involves a theme particular to the Sappho figure. Another parallel emerges, through the 
prism of Ovid’s Heroides: in writing to Phaon about her memories, Sappho mentions the crowd 
(turba) of Lesbians surrounding her (Heroides, XV, 16). 
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(commenta es). In Ovid’s text, the despairing Iphis did not believe even Daedalus 
was capable of solving her predicament, despite his ingenious invention of the 


wooden cow for Pasiphae*”!: 


“Though all the ingenuity in the world should be 
collected here, though Daedalus himself should fly back on waxen wings, what 
could he do?”*?? In the epigram we are examining, the spes veneris*?? does not 
stop at the stage of spes: Bassa consummates her love for women, and Martial has 
managed to do what the goddess Isis herself, in Ovid’s work, could not. Martial’s 
is the ingenious mind that Iphis was lacking, and the parallel he draws with the 
Metamorphoses crowns him the Daedalus of his time. 

In this epigram, Martial portrays a quintessential anti-Lucretia,*”* showing 
ironically that the rules of pudicitia—not keeping the company of men, not hav- 
ing lovers, only mixing with women—are ambiguous and insufficient. He thus 
draws attention to something like a legal void, that is, the absence, in the rules 
of Roman morality, of explicit measures with respect to these reprehensible be- 
haviors that have the appearance of pudicitia. For Martial, the woman whose be- 
havior is most at odds with the rules of pudicitia is not the woman with multiple 
male lovers who engages in all manner of sexual practices with them, but rather 
a woman who is involved in sexual relations with women and who—worst of 
all—does not hide it. 

The same accusation of unscrupulous indecency will be levelled a few years 
later against Roman matrons, in Juvenal’s Satires. Relations between women 
come up twice in his work, in different ways. 


Debauchery and lust among Roman matrons (Juvenal’s Satires) 


Juvenal composed his Satires in the early second century. The first books and the 
second book (which consists entirely of the very long Satire VI) were probably 
written during Trajan’s reign or the early years of Hadrian’s reign.°”° Juvenal’s 
lines boil over with the anger and indignation he proclaims are the source of his 
inspiration, more important even than talent. His satires are veritable pamphlets 
that denounce the vices rife in the Empire’s capital: the reign of money, sex, and 
debauchery, the ever-growing presence of foreigners in Rome, the general loss of 


391 Metamorphoses, 1X, 739-740. 

392 Metamorphoses, 1X, 741-743. 

393 Metamorphoses, 1X, 739. 

394 This is the only time Martial uses the figure of Lucretia in this way (as a foil to portray someone 
else). He uses the antonomastic figure of Lucretia in XI, 104, where the husband reproaches his 
wife for being a Lucretia even at night (when, he says, what he needs is a Lais). In XI, 16, the 
poet addresses the reader and comments on his own work: his lines, worthy of Priapus, cannot 
fail to arouse, and even Lucretia (secretly, of course) would not be able to stop reading them. 

395 On Juvenal and his work, see Braund’s introduction to her edition with commentary of Ju- 
venal’s first book (Braund 1995, pp. 15-30) and Sers, in the introduction to his translation 
published by Les Belles Lettres (Sers 2002). On the character of Juvenal’s satire, see Richlin 
1983, pp. 195-209. 
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values. His caustic prose spares no one, from the simple slave to the miles, taking 
in wives, actors, and nouveaux riches along the way. But while his wrath is more 
than explicit, Juvenal does not let his furious narrator name the real people he de- 
nounces or caricatures, preferring the implicit mode (citing only one of the three 
parts that make up a name) in order to avoid lawsuits, while at the same time 
being sufficiently clear for the reader to guess the identity of the person under 


k 396 


attac Juvenal’s satire thus relies a bit less than Martial’s on the construction 


of “types”; his caricatures are more firmly anchored in reality. 


Are women less immodest than men? 


After a first, programmatic satire, where Juvenal lays out his themes (rehearsing 
a list of people and behaviors to illustrate the wide range of his targets) and his 
method (indignation as source), the author devotes his second satire to criticizing 


? 


those to whom he refers as pathici, “passive men,” who yield to the pleasure of 
sexual intercourse with men and who take on attitudes unworthy of a Roman 
man. Juvenal attacks them not only on the grounds of what they are and the val- 
ues they flout, but also for their hypocrisy. 

This satire features all the commonplace clichés about pathici, thus echoing 
many of Martial’s epigrams.°”? While Juvenal’s style is looser and his intertextual 
references are more numerous (reworking and parodying the great poets), he 
never breaks the rules of invective. His remarks are biting, his tone is sharp, and 
his accusations do not stop at euphemism: we have a description of the coarse 
body hair of a cinaedus; details of the anal maladies associated with repeated 
sexual practices and how these affect the way men walk; a taunting description 
of the perfumes and pomades with which such men smear themselves, of their 
see-through clothing, of their perversion of certain religious practices (when, 
like women, they celebrate the Bona Dea); and a denunciation of their audacity 
in clandestinely celebrating a marriage between two men. Such is the picture of 
vices Juvenal paints in his second satire, vices from which the highest strata of 
society are not free. The satire ends with the horrifying image of a descent into 
Hell, where the shades of the Romans come face to face with these debauched 
hordes. Juvenal evokes Rome’s disastrous effects on the rest of the world: Rome 
has fallen lower than those she has conquered. 

While the second part provides a colorful description of certain men’s behav- 
iors, the first part condemns above all their hypocrisy: not content with their 
degrading practices, says the narrator, they preach morality to others. Juvenal al- 
ludes to Domitian, who reestablished the lex Iulia while fathering children by his 
niece, and to other great public figures who proclaim themselves the defenders of 


396 On this aspect of Juvenal’s work, and the way his satires relate to reality, see Gérard 1976, 
Martin and Gaillard 1990, pp. 392-394. 

397 See Williams’ commentary on satire in his review of Braund 1996, and his observation con- 
cerning Braund’s mistaken use of the term “homosexual” (Williams 1997). 
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virtue while shamelessly engaging in vice. Juvenal then turns to a strategy unique 
in his work: he turns the floor over to a female character, Laronia, who speaks at 
great length, expressing her fury at those who solemnly appeal to the lex Iulia in 
order to accuse women, and answering them with extensive argumentation.°”* 

This passage has been the focus of numerous commentaries, because it men- 
tions the lex Scantinia, about which we have very few sources of information. The 
use Laronia makes of this law, contrasting it with the lex lulia,>”? has often led 
to an anachronistic definition: some have perceived it as a law condemning male 
homosexuality. While the exact content of the law is impossible to determine, 
recent research on sexuality and the legislation of sexual matters*’’ has shown 
that the law related to the Roman notion of stuprum, including certain types of 
relations between men (those which damage the integrity of the male citizen), 
but that it was in no way a prohibition of homosexuality. Whatever the case may 
be, in the context of Satire I] Laronia refers to the lex Scantinia because it deals in 
part with certain male behaviors; she is contrasting it to the lex Iulia, which her 
interlocutor brings up because, among other things, that law condemns adulter- 
ous women. 

Laronia discusses men who flout Roman norms of masculinity, in the domain 
of sexuality but also in social and cultural spheres, contrasting this to the far less 
reprehensible behavior of women. Whereas men behave like women in many 
domains, and force their spouses to accept a third place in the bed, Laronia makes 
a list of behaviors that women do not engage in. It is here that she raises the issue 


of sex between women*"!: 


You will not find, among our sex, a single example as repulsive. Media 
does not lick (lambit) Cluvia, nor Flora, Catulla, but Hispo lets himself be 
taken (subit) by young men and his sickly pallor is proof of both practices! 
Tell me, do we make public appeals? Do we know the civil law and come 
and make a racket in the courts? Not many of us practice wrestling and not 
many of us eat meatballs (colyphia). But you spin wool! 


Laronia’s statements are structured around a generalizing opposition between 
the mos (women) and the vos (men): an increasing number of men are engaging 


398 Satires, Il, 38-63. 

399 The lex Iulia de adulteriis coercendis was implemented by Augustus in 18 BcE. Initially it related 
to adultery; it is possible that its meaning was broadened (Williams 1999, pp. 122-123). Also 
see Cantarella [1988] 2002, pp. 142-145; Edwards 1993, pp. 37-42. 

400 See Lilja 1983, pp. 112-121; Cantarella [1988] 2002, pp. 104-119; Williams 1999, pp. 119-124, 

for a discussion on sources. 

Satires, 11, 47-54. I do not follow Sers (2002) in his correction of line 50: he regards the man- 

uscripts containing “Mevia” rather than “Media” as authoritative; in Clausen’s revised edition 

(Clausen 1992), he chooses the reading “Tedia,” while Labriolle chooses what numerous man- 


40 


jerd 


uscripts say, i.e., “Media.” This is the reading I have chosen to work with, for reasons I will 
present later. 
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in traditionally female activities, such as wool spinning, while women are not 
engaging in traditionally male activities, such as pleading a case in court; a grow- 
ing number of men engage in sexual practices with men, while women are not 
engaging in sexual practices with women. 

Just for an instant, and although the assertion is negated (Media does not lick 
Cluvia), might one consider that sexual relations between men are placed on the 
same level as sexual relations between women? Up to this point, I have always 
been careful to avoid generalizations, and to refrain from using the formulations 
“between men” or “between women” in contexts where differences relating to 
status or age or the type of sexual practice in question were more important. 
Here, however, it is clearly the criterion of biological sex that is paramount, not 
the type of sexual practice or position.*0? Moreover, even though one might 
at first think that age differences were significant in Hispo’s relations with the 
juvenes, Laronia is careful to specify that Hispo partakes in both practices, that he 
is alternately the one who is penetrated and the one who penetrates, so that the 
roles are not determined by the criterion of age. Laronia contrasts this example of 
behavior to that of Media, Catulla, Cluvia, and Flora, distinguishing them nei- 


403 


ther by status nor by age. Commentators"’” generally present these as the names 


of courtesans. I have already given my opinion of this hypothesis*’*; moreover, it 
is most likely that the lex Iulia is mentioned because the topic under discussion is 
married women—probably adulterous married women—rather than prostitutes. 

Furthermore, while there may be passive and active men, effeminates and 
real males, “soft” men and “non-soft” men, Laronia does not find it pertinent to 
extend the parallel to women. It is worth noting Juvenal’s reuse of two traits be- 
longing to Martial’s Philaenis: the practice of sports and the infamous colyphia/co- 
loephia.*°° The intertextual effect here is particularly important, because it seems 
that Juvenal separates the gendered (that is to say, masculine) traits of Martial’s 
character from (homo)sexual practice. While gender blurring is seen to charac- 
terize male sexual practices (which lead to a physically unhealthy state), Juvenal 
does not construct a mirror image of gender blurring in the sexual practices of 
women. 

But how can we understand this tirade in defense of women, when we know 
what ferocious satires against Roman matrons Juvenal will go on to compose? In 
an article devoted to this passage,*°° Braund reminds us to be very wary of this 
apparent platform given to women, emphasizing that Juvenal is making use of 
Laronia, that this is a ruse on his part. In fact, while Laronia intends to defend 


402 Williams acknowledges this in a note (1999, p. 261, n.19). 

403 Braund, for instance, in her commentary of the Satires, mentions prostitutes who, in the liter- 
ature, have one of these names (Braund 1996, p. 133). 

404 See my comment in the section on women in Asclepiades’ poetry, pp. 156-178. 

405 Martial, Epigrams, VII, 67. 

406 The article is precisely titled “A woman’s voice? Laronia’s role in Juvenal Satire 2” (Braund 
1995). 
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women, she repeats the commonplace clichés about them: Laronia recalls the list 
of women’s vices (of which Juvenal had given a foretaste in Satire I) and in the 
end weakens her own case. 

The technique Juvenal turns to is a particularly complex one. Laronia could 
have provided positive examples of women’s pudicitia, rather than describing their 
behaviors in the negative. What we are dealing with is a kind of suasoria, where 
the declaimer must use any means available to convince the audience. Aiming to 
show the horrendous behaviors of certain men (=A), Juvenal uses the same tech- 
nique we described earlier, in discussing Charicles’ speech in Lucian’s Erotes*””: it 
works by postulating (without demonstrating) that A<B, then giving B the most 
negative value possible, in order to plunge A into the depths of negativity. The 
point, then, is not simply to state that pathici are more reprehensible than women; 
by introducing these negative elements in a roundabout way, under cover of an 
appeal in defense of women, Juvenal intends to show that the behaviors of pathici, 
which go against all moral conventions, surpass in infamy the very worst things 
women can do. So in the social domain it is worse for a man to spin wool than 
for a woman to make a speech in public, and in the sexual domain it is worse for a 
man to submit himself sexually (subit) to a man, or to take the opposite role with 
the same man, than for a woman to lick (lambit) a woman. The verb employed, 
lambere, is not as crude as the more traditional lingere*?®: there is no need to use 
coarse language to suggest the crudeness of the act. Consequently, in the sphere 
of sexual behavior, the vilest example is cunnilingus between women. There is 
no need to establish a distinction between the two partners or a gender deviation: 
the fact that the act is performed by two women is amply sufficient to arouse the 
horror and disgust the author’s demonstration requires. 

There is, however, a difference between Juvenal and Charicles: in the Erotes, 
by postulating that A<B and establishing a comparison aimed at defaming men 
who love boys, Charicles failed to convince his audience. By intertwining the 
social and the sexual, Juvenal, it seems, proves a more effective rhetorician. 


Are women less immodest than men ... or vice-versa? 


The sixth satire, where Juvenal shows that Laronia’s defense of women was en- 
tirely implausible, also mentions sexual practices between women. The work’s 
longest satire, it juxtaposes a series of tableaux which describe the flaws and 
depravities of a particular category of women: citizen wives. Juvenal’s portraits 
of women range from those who play the prostitute in brothels to those who love 
eunuchs; along the way he includes women who try their hand at poisoning, 
arrogant women of letters, spendthrift women, and superstitious women. All 
the items in this long list are strung together in support of a single argument: 


407 See above, “Philaenis in Lucian’s Erotes,” pp. 279-292. 
408 On lambere, which is not in itself an obscene term, and for a comparison with lingo, see Adams 
1982, pp. 136-140. 
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the narrator is trying to convince the addressee, his friend Postumus, not to get 
married.*0” 

The satire opens with the image of Chastity (Pudicitia) which has been lost 
forever. The narrator sets to demonstrating how morals have deteriorated since 
the world’s beginnings: money and the thirst for gain are largely to blame, but so 
too is wine. “Does desire (venus) show respect for anything when drunk?”™"° the 
narrator asks Postumus. Clearly not—as illustrated by the description of Maura 


and Tullia returning from a party with wine aplenty*!!: 


Come on, do you still question why Maura sneeringly sniffs the air when 
she passes by the ancient altar of Chastity, or what Tullia says, the milk 
sister of the infamous Maura? This is where they set down their litters at 
night, this is where they piss, drenching with flowing streams the statue 
of the goddess, taking turns to straddle (equitant) one another and writhe 
together beneath the gaze of the Moon. Then home they go, while you, 
when daylight returns, will tread upon your wife’s urine on your way to 
greet your illustrious friends. 


This is followed by the description of a celebration held in honor of the Bona Dea 
(314-334), where matrons and prostitutes mingle together; spurred by the music 
and the wine, they compete in a show of pelvic gyrations (pendentis coxae) and 
unanimously agree to have the men join them. But, the narrator clarifies, if men 
were lacking, they would have no scruples about making love with a donkey. 
Maura and Tullia are presented as representative examples of all women: the 
text passes from narrative to discourse without transition, showing that one 
might as well be talking about Postumus’ wife or any other seemingly respectable 
matron.*!* The description of the two women’s behavior signals several forms of 
infraction of Roman norms. First of all, the two women are drunk, and Roman 
society morally condemns the consumption of alcohol by women (even though 
it is not strictly prohibited), particularly when drinking leads to public display. 
The two women are walking alone (i.e., unaccompanied by a person in a position 
of authority, since slaves did not count); they are out alone at night, in the city, 


409 On the double aspect of Satire VI, which is both a criticism of women and an implicit criticism 
of Roman husbands, see Smith 1980. 

410 Satires, V1, 300. 

411 Satires, VI, 306-313. See the critical apparatus in Sers 2002 for line 307, which is missing from 
certain manuscripts. 

412 It is not pertinent, in my view, to identify this with the name of “a famous courtesan or fella- 
trix,” as Courtney (1980, p. 297) and Bellandi (1995) do in their commentary on the passage; 
while the adjective nota clearly suggests a negative reputation, this is because it designates 
Roman wives who do not observe the moral conventions that apply to them. For Juvenal, 
a woman does not need to be a prostitute specializing in any particular practice to become 
(in)famous. 

413 On wine and women in Rome and the absence of strict prohibition, see the summary and 
bibliographical indications provided by Villard 1997. 
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and this too is conduct unworthy of a virtuous Roman woman. Their behavior 
is impious: instead of performing the traditional religious gestures (a kiss on the 
statue’s hand), Maura pulls a grimace and Tullia carries on chatting. The descrip- 
tion then seems to reach its peak when the women urinate on the statue of the 
goddess, transgressing simultaneously the norms that regulate social behaviors 
and the norms of religious conduct: these women are both immodest and sac- 
rilegious.*!4 But the narrator keeps going, recounting the ultimate provocation: 
they made love, out of doors, in the middle of the street, in front of the statue. 

This list of transgressive acts turns into a hypotyposis meant to terrify both 
Postumus and the reader. Juvenal provides details about the characters (instead 
of denouncing this type of practice in a theoretical way, he chooses two specific 
women, whom he names), along with details about location (in the street, before 
the altar), time (night), and lighting (the pale shine of the moon), which imbues 
this final image with an atmosphere of danger. The two women return to their 
homes before dawn, a detail that gives the final touches to their portrayal as ma- 
lefic creatures of the night (by day, it is not they but their husbands who brave 
the light of the sun). In Juvenal’s long enumeration of female depravities, the fact 
Maura and Tullia had sexual relations might seem like just one more vice, neither 
lesser nor greater than the others. However, the presence of Chastity (Pudicitia), 
the figure which opened the satire and who reappears only at this precise point, 
suggests that Juvenal means to present Maura and Tullia’s sexual act as the ulti- 
mate transgression. 

Once again, Juvenal presents the two women without mentioning any differ- 
ences between them—no differences of social status, or age, or according to roles 
adopted during the sexual act. On the contrary, the text emphasizes their points 
of resemblance: they behave in the same way, and they are “milk sisters,” which 
(even if meant ironically) indicates that they are the same age and alike in every 
way. Moreover, the verbs Juvenal uses to describe their sexual act are in the plural 


415 


(equitant, moventur), > and he insists on the interchangeability of the practices. 


Here there is no masculine woman penetrating a feminine woman, here there is 
no tribas. Once again, Juvenal separates off certain aspects of Martial’s Philaenis 
character from the theme of sex between women: he mentions those characteris- 


tics in an earlier passage, in his portrait of the athletic woman who wears a glad- 


iator’s helmet, whom the narrator suspects of being ready to enter the arena.*'® 


In his denial of Laronia’s appeal in Satire II, and in the apocalyptic picture 
of marriage the narrator of Satire VI paints for his friend, Juvenal presents sex 


414 As Bellandi observes (1995), the narrator of Satire I had already ironically pointed out, though 
without referring specifically to women, that the practice of urinating on statues and monu- 
ments had become fas in Rome (Satires, I, 131). 

415 On the equestrian metaphor for the sexual act, see Adams 1982, p. 166. The metaphor is 
mainly used in the context of sexual relations between a man and a woman. 

416 Satires, V1, 246-267. Juvenal makes the following play on words apropos of this helmet- 
wearing woman: “she delights in strength (vires), yet she would not wish to become a man (vir) 
knowing that the joys of manhood are so inferior!” (253-254). 
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between women as a wholly reprehensible practice, a danger threatening the 
only sector of Roman society that remains virtuous: male citizens unsoftened by 
love and its pleasures. 

Petronius, Martial, and Juvenal explicitly mention sexual relations between 
women in their works: they name and describe wives of citizens from high- 
ranking families, wives of freed Roman slaves, and women with no particular 
distinguishing features. It should be noted that neither Bassa, nor Fortunata and 
Scintilla, nor Tullia and Maura are described as tribades and that when the author 
mentions a female couple, he does not report any differences based on masculin- 
ity/femininity or activity/passivity between the partners. 

This lack of symmetry (either direct or inverted) between men and women 
in the sphere of sex is a significant point. Satirical texts or texts pertaining to the 
Second Sophistic can create for a moment an optical illusion, leading the modern 
reader to believe that such symmetry, familiar to us in the modern world, exists 
in a quasi-natural and ahistorical way. Studying the details of these passages with 
attention to their contexts has shown that when authors play, explicitly or im- 
plicitly, with the rhetorical device of sunkrisis, one must be careful not to yield to 
the “charms” of the discourse. Philaenis might embody the tribade in her most 
extreme manifestation, but it is not possible to see the emergence of a Roman 
category symmetrical to the cinaedi based on the five figures listed above. There 
is neither a parallel, on the model of subcategorization into active and passive, nor 
a symmetry (feminine man/masculine woman). The oppositions and categories 
at work in the Roman representations of masculinity cannot be transposed onto 
women and their sexual practices. 

This configuration is all the more striking in scientific discourse. While satiri- 
cal and rhetorico-ludic literature does not aim to build general theories from spe- 
cific categories, the whole object of scientific inquiry is to produce a universally 
valid discourse, in various fields of knowledge. If there is any domain in which 
human beings were classified, described, and characterized according to precise 
and discriminating criteria, it would have been the disciplines of oneirocriticism, 
medicine, and physiognomy. But here too there is a considerable silence; and 
what references we do find, mostly quite late, reveal what might at first glance 
look like inconsistencies, which thus require further consideration. 


Scientific discourse: silences and discordances 


While sexual practices between men, and between men and women, are taken 
into account in various scientific fields, sexual practices between women rarely 
get a mention. Greek medicine of the Classical period is completely silent, and 
female pathologies linked to sexuality were essentially connected to procreation. 
However, a host of scholars, perhaps under the influence of medical writings from 
the medieval or modern periods, have connected Greek and Latin medical texts 
which mention clitoral malformations to the theme of female homosexuality. 
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The false hypothesis of physical malformation 


The misinterpretation of the olisbos as a marker of sex between women*"” has 
highlighted the danger of taking short-cuts, showing how errors can be magni- 
fied as bibliography accumulates. Some of the passages already studied in this sec- 
tion have occasioned an alternative reading that also calls for close examination: 
the genital malformation of one of the two female partners. 

Martial’s particularly crude expression (committere geminos cunnos)*'® is the ori- 
gin of a hypothesis, advanced by modern commentators, according to which the 
Ancients imagined one of the two women involved in a sexual act as possessing 
an overdeveloped clitoris. This is Howell’s commentary on the epigram where 
Philaenis is described: “It is said that some women have such a large clitoris as to 
be able to copulate, or even sodomize.” In the case of Bassa, Howell considers 
it preferable to think she uses an olisbos.4!? And he cites, as a parallel, Herodas’ 
Mimes, in which sex between women is never mentioned at all. In Sullivan’s 
study devoted to the author of the Epigrams, he interprets Philaenis’ behavior as 
follows: the tribade makes love to a woman “probably with a penile clitoris.”"7° 
In his glossary of erotic vocabulary, Vorberg also envisages a malformation: he 
advances the hypothesis of an overdeveloped clitoris as an explanation for the 
avdpeiov Megilla speaks of in Lucian’s Dialogues of the Courtesans.*7! 

Approaching the issue from the opposite direction, Adams explains the ex- 
pression “they penetrate men (viros ineunt)” in Seneca the Younger’s Moral Epistles 
to Lucilius as the consequence of the abnormal growth of the clitoris among cer- 
tain women, and wonders (based on this) whether they are not tribades. He sees 
Martial’s Bassa and the women Seneca presents as the same kind of women, so 
probably tribades.‘?? This is truly circular reasoning. And then, in their writings 
on tribades, Krenkel and Vorberg*”? choose to quote precisely this excerpt from 
the Moral Epistles to Lucilius as representative of the behavior of female homosex- 
uals. Yet Seneca is only discussing women who have sex with men; at no point in 
the philosopher’s ceuvre are same-sex female relations discussed. 

Recent studies on sexuality do not challenge these readings. Parker refers 
to the tribade’s monstrous clitoris!**; Halperin also mentions the possibility*”°; 
Brooten, who attends more specifically to relations between women, devotes 


417 See the section above devoted to Greek iconography, pp. 129-139. 

418 Martial, I, 90, 7. 

419 Howell 1980, p. 298, regarding Martial, Epigrams, VII, 67 and I, 90. 

420 Sullivan 1991, p. 206. 

421 Vorberg 1932, p. 654, on Lucian, Dialogues of the Courtesans, V, 3. 

422 Adams 1982, pp. 79, 97, and 122, on Seneca the Younger, Moral Epistles to Lucilius, 95. 

423 Krenkel 1979, p. 171 and Vorberg 1932, p. 655. 

424 Parker 1997, p. 49. 

425 Halperin 1990, p. 166, n.83: “In the case of sex between women, one partner—the “tribade”— 
is assumed to possess a phallus-equivalent (an over-developed clitoris) and to penetrate the 
other.” 
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a very long chapter to the medical practice of clitoridectomy.1”° What these 
commentators are doing is shuttling back and forth between texts in the way we 
saw earlier with the olisbos: but referring back to a text (Seneca or Herodas) that 
is actually not talking about the same thing cannot constitute proof, and these 
hasty interpretations lead to further misreadings. 

Even before close-reading the texts, we can assert from the outset that this 
interpretation of a clitoral enlargement cannot reflect the ancient conception of 
women who have sex with women, or even the ancient conception of dominat- 
ing and sexually active women. Nothing in Archaic, Classical, or Hellenistic pe- 
riod Greek texts confirms such an interpretation. As regards the Roman period, 
neither Petronius’ text nor Juvenal’s text nor Lucian’s text supports such a hy- 
pothesis. The only texts which, through comic and satirical exaggeration, offer 
any purchase to this theory—without however confirming it—are, first, the fable 
of Phaedrus, for which I have proposed an alternative reading, challenging the 
image of the phallic woman and the vulvic man it might be seen to convey; and 
second, the two epigrams by Martial. Yet André, in his very well-documented 
Vocabulaire de l'anatomie, specifies that there is no evidence of the use of the term 
venus for the clitoris outside Martial’s text (where its meaning is rather uncer- 
tain), that the term /andica only appeared in the medical context from the fifth 
century CE, and that the term nymfe, a transliteration of vbu@n, only appeared in 
Mustio, in the sixth century cr.?7 

Conversely, medical texts which discuss surgical procedures on female 
genitalia never mention an attraction for women on the patient’s part—neither 
as the reason for the procedure nor as a cause or consequence of the physical 
malformation.*?* Brooten’s study, which quotes the texts at length,’”? stands as 
paradoxical proof of this: Soranus (early second century CE), Caelius Aurelianus 
(fifth century cE), Mustio (fifth and fourth centuries CE), and Paul of Aegina 
(seventh century CE) recommend and describe excision of the clitoris in cases 
where the organ reaches an abnormal size. None of these works mention sexual 
behaviors between women.*?” Thus, the theme of clitoral malformation, just like 
the olisbos, is not a marker of sexual practices between women. 

Now that we have shed some light on this point, let us examine the way in 
which same-sex female sexual practices are mentioned in scientific texts. Onei- 
rocriticism, physiognomy, and (late) gynecology all allude to the issue briefly. 


426 Brooten 1996, pp. 143-173 (“Women with Masculine Desires: Medical Treatments”). 

427 André 1991, pp. 181-193. Also see Winkler 1990, pp. 181-182. 

428 In her article “The Medical Writers’ Woman” (in Halperin et al. 1990), Hanson clearly states 
that clitoridectomy was sometimes prescribed in cases of clitoral enlargement leading to “hy- 
persexuality” (pp. 333-334) and not in cases of active sexuality or sexuality with women. 

429 Brooten 1996, pp. 143-173. On the subject of ancient medicine and women, I refer the reader 
to Brooten’s bibliography (however, I would like to point out that the texts she studies do not 
mention amorous and sexual relations between women). Also see Dean Jones 1994, who ex- 
plains the various theories in a chapter titled “Females’ Role in Reproduction” (p. 158 sq.). 

430 Clark also made this observation, Clark 1993, p. 90. 
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The interpretation of dreams (second century ce) 


The belief that dreams have encrypted meaning goes back very far, and oneiro- 
mancy was a widespread practice during Antiquity. This is evidenced in Archaic 
period texts, and a particularly large number of oneirocritical treatises were pro- 
duced during the Imperial period. Artemidorus’ Oneirocritica is a precious source, 
because it is the only one that has come down to us in its entirety. Artemidorus 
was born in Ephesus and lived during the late second century cz. He traveled 
extensively and visited most of the major Greek cities of the Roman Empire. 
The Oneirocritica is particularly interesting for the modern reader, because Arte- 
midorus conceived his book with the ordinary ancient man in mind, taking into 
account a variety of living situations and circumstances. 

However, the text is not a direct document about the moral evaluation of 
sexual acts. Whether the act that is dreamed about is interpreted as a good or a 
bad omen depends on the fact of dreaming it combined with a number of other 
parameters (the social status of the dreamer, his or her recent life events, whether 
or not he or she resides in a foreign land, his or her resources, occupation, etc.). 
Artemidorus, as Winkler shows, operates in the manner of an anthropologist, 
a “participant-observer’*!: he describes the social conventions of the world in 
which the dreamer lives, in relation to which the dreamer must locate him- or 
herself, but keeps a certain distance from these conventions. 

Artemidorus’ book takes into account the multiplicity of possible dreams, and 
the author adopts an empirical approach: as he insists frequently in the book, he 
uses real cases. The last chapters of Book I are devoted to sexual dreams. The 
sexual dreams that have been selected and classified share the common feature 
that the dreamer is always one of the two people involved in the sexual act. As a 
result, in all the dreams described, the elliptical expression “if X penetrates Y” 
should be read as “if X dreams that he penetrates Y.” Artemidorus classifies these 
dreams according to the sexual acts that have been dreamed, which he sorts into 
three categories: 


KOTO VOLLOV acts that conform to moral conventions 
TOP VOLOV acts that do not conform to moral conventions 
Tapa PVG acts that go against nature 


The dreamed acts classified as katé& VOHOV include sexual relations between the 
dreamer and women (wife, mistress, prostitute) or men (slave, patron, friend). 
The case of incest with a brother is also included. In this category, the dreamer 
is always a man, and Artemidorus’ predictions vary depending on whether the 
dreamer is the one who is penetrated or the one who penetrates. 

The dreamed acts classified as Tapa vOuov include incest or oral-genital sex 
practices. The dreamer (in this category also, the dreamer is always male) dreams 


431 Winkler 1990, p. 23. 
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he is having intercourse with his mother, father, son (young, or not), or daughter. 
The specific forms of the act are taken into account: for instance, Artemidorus 
draws a distinction between a sexual act with a mother who is facing her partner, 
and a sexual act with a mother who has her back turned toward him. Sexual acts 
are systematically differentiated according to the “insertive” or “receptive” role 
of the dreamer, but this distinction does not necessarily match up with the oppo- 
sition between good omens and bad ones. 

Finally, the dreamed acts classified as Tapa Vow include: when the dreamer 
dreams he is having sexual relations with himself; when a female dreamer dreams 
of sexual relations with a woman (this is the only scenario in which the dreamer 


is female)**? 


; when the dreamer dreams he is having sexual relations with a deity 
(male or female), with a corpse (male or female), or with an animal. 

In every case, the dream is said to be either a good omen or a bad omen, but 
we should not draw any conclusions from this about the moral value attributed to 
the sexual act itself. For instance, ifa man dreams he is having sexual intercourse 
with his son, the dream is interpreted as a good sign, provided the dreamer hap- 
pens to find himself in a foreign land. Certain elements relating to social status 
make it possible to read an incest dream as a highly favorable sign. To dream 
about acts Tapa PVOW is not necessarily a bad omen, either: if a man dreams he 
is penetrating an animal, this means he will receive some benefit, thanks to the 
animal. Quite a number of different factors are clearly at play here; as Foucault 
emphatically reiterates, “it would be unwise in fact to use this text as a direct 
commentary on the value and legitimacy of sexual acts.” 

When it comes to dreams involving sexual intercourse between women, here 


is what Artemidorus has to say?*- 


If a woman penetrates (mepaivn) a woman she will share her secrets with 
her. If she does not know the woman she penetrates, she will undertake 
useless projects. If a woman is penetrated by a woman (010 yvvatKdc 


mepaivytat), she will be separated from her husband or will be widowed, 
however she will nonetheless learn the secrets of the other woman (tfc 


LyVOpEVN|G). 


While we cannot draw any conclusions about the moral value attributed to one 
act or another based on what it predicts for the dreamer’s future, something about 
the social conventions surrounding sexual behavior is nonetheless revealed by 
how Artemidorus classifies and describes these acts, and what criteria he finds 
relevant. Sexual roles are systematically differentiated and the recurring terms are 


432 On other occasions, Artemidorus sometimes reports the dreams of women or slaves, but this is 
the only example of a sexual dream by a woman. 

433 Foucault [1984b] 1986, p. 16. 

434 Oneirocritica, 1, 80 (97, 9-14 Pack). Edition: Artemidori Daldiani Onirocriton libri V, text edited by 
R.A. Pack, Leipzig, 1963. Trans. J. Winkler, in Winkler 1990, p. 216. 
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“to penetrate” and “to be penetrated” (aepaivet et mepaivecOm). As Winkler 
says, “In addition to its androcentric focus, its orientation around male agency 
and concerns, sexual significance [in Artemidorus] is both phallocentric and in- 
vasive.” As he explains a bit later, “To penetrate is not all of sex [for Artemidorus], 
but it is that aspect of sexual activity which was apt for expressing social relations 
of honor and shame, aggrandizement and loss, command and obedience, and so 
it is that aspect which figured most prominently in ancient schemes of sexual 
classification and moral judgment.”**° As a result, it becomes very hard to inter- 
pret dreams in which the roles of penetrating/penetrated do not neatly emerge. 
The presence of corpses, animals, or deities confuses the issue, because these are 
exogenous unions (living being/dead being; human/animal; human/deity). Ar- 
temidorus places same-sex female relations alongside zoophilia and necrophilia, 
which means that the criterion by which they could be read is missing for them 
as well. In spite of this, we observe that the description of these dreams follows 
the usual pattern (€av mepaivy, av mepaivytat), which is necessary in order for 
an analysis to be produced. There is a contradiction here, a tension between the 
interpreter’s desire to find meanings and the more general feeling of something 
unreadable. 

So even though, as Foucault says, oneiromantic works cannot tell us how 
“male homosexuality” was perceived—because relations between men were not 
seen as belonging to a single unified category, and the roles of each partner were 
clearly differentiated—Artemidorus’ Oneirocritica does provides some informa- 
tion about how the Ancients saw a type of relation that did belong to a single cat- 
egory, that of sexual relations between women. When reading the sexual dreams 
of men, the sex identity of the other partner is only one significant element 
among others, and it has no role at all to play in classifying men’s dreams as Kata 
VOLOV, TAPG VOLOV, or Tapa Ovo. When the dreamer is female, however, it 
turns out that the sex identity of the dreamer’s partner is conclusive. 


Physiognomy in the fourth century ce: feminine women 


Another branch of science, physiognomy, also fails to provide any evidence 
that would support the hypothesis of a physical malformation. Neither Pseudo- 
Aristotle nor Polemon nor any of the other authors of physiognomical treatises 
up through the early fourth century CE mention sexual relations between women 
in any way at all. Such practices are never presented as a characteristic of a certain 
type of individual (“the masculine woman”), even though the same treatises do 
take particular sexual practices into account when drawing the portrait of “the 


2436 


effeminate man.”*”” Just one text mentions the case of a woman who is sexually 


435 Winkler 1990, pp. 39-40. 

436 On physiognomy and its importance in ancient society, see Evans 1969 and André’s summary 
(André 1981, pp. 1-24). Regarding the treatment of sexuality and gender in physiognomical 
works, see Gleason 1990. 
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attracted to women—a physiognomical treatise dating from the late fourth cen- 
tury cE. The anonymous author appears to be pagan, and his book mainly draws 
on three sources: the works of Pseudo-Aristotle, Polemon, and Loxos.*3” 

In a passage devoted to complexion and gait as features of male sexual be- 
havior, the anonymous author makes a brief comparison with women. After 
describing the physical signs characteristic of the “ladies’ man” (a small penis, or 
a penis that is straight even when not erect, or a_feminine face or body) and those 
of the man who seeks men (a manly face and overall appearance, with one eye of 
a pale blue color), he goes on to draw the following parallel***: 

It is the same for women: the feminine type (species muliebris) bed down 
with women (coire cum mulieribus), but the virile type (virilem speciem) are 
more likely to seek men. 


The entire theme, dealt with in paragraphs 83-88, is attributed by the author to 
Aristotle. The reference is actually to the Pseudo-Aristotelian Physiognomonics, a 
book that has only come down to us in part and that was most likely composed 
by students based on notes collected at a later point in time.*? However, as 
André points out, in the Greek text by Pseudo-Aristotle that has come down to 
us, descriptions of this sort are mentioned, but the passage about women is not 
there.**° It is probably an innovation added by the anonymous author himself: 
thus, the excerpt cannot be used as data on the representations of the Greeks and 


Romans before the fourth century cr.44! 


Medicine in the fifth century ce: masculine women 


Just as we saw with physiognomy and oneirocriticism, medical texts from An- 
tiquity do not make any kind of connection between a notable difference in the 
genital area and a “sexual orientation” of women. Moreover, up until the fifth 
century CE, ancient medicine simply did not include sexual relations between 
women in its field of interest. 

Gourevitch’s investigation of female satyriasis, in the context of a broader 


study on pathologies specific to each sex, confirms my observation regarding 


442 


the silence of the medical texts.""~ As its name suggests, satyriasis is a pathology 


437 See André 1981, p. 34. 

438 Anonymous Latin Books of Physiognomy, 85. 

439 André 1981, pp. 26-27. 

440 Rousselle comments briefly on the passage in her article “La politique des corps: entre 
procréation et continence 4 Rome” (1991, p. 352); she sees it as a sign of the negative value 
associated with the feminine. 

441 Fora more in-depth study of the text, the author’s use of sources, and physiognomical discourse 
on the gendered characteristics of individuals, see Gleason 1990 and 1995. 

442 See Gourevitch 1995. I refer the reader to this article only for its textual references and 
translations of passages, and also for its bibliography. 
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that affects men, characterized by painful priapism leading to death. A man with 
this affliction experiences intense sexual urges; the doctor’s advice is to prevent 
young men and young women from approaching him, and to avoid mentioning 
in conversation any topics liable to arouse his urges. However, women can also 
suffer from this disease; in their case, the symptom is intense itching, which leads 
to a propensity for hypersexuality. The doctor advises that the patient’s desires 
should be restrained, for her own good. Neither Soranus, Mustio, or Caelius 
Aurelianus mention an affliction of the clitoris among these women, nor do they 
raise the possibility they might be drawn to have sex with women. 


The only medical text that mentions sex between women**4 


is particularly 
late (fifth century cE): Caelius Aurelianus, in a lengthy passage devoted to molles 
in his treatise On Acute Diseases and On Chronic Diseases, briefly examines the case 
of women he calls tribades. He raises the issue in a section devoted to diseases of 
the soul and makes no mention of a physiological consequence or cause tied to 
specific sexual practices. I cite this source for two reasons: first, because it has 
had a considerable impact on modern readings of texts that predate it, and also 
because it draws in a general way on sources dating back to the first century CE. 
Caelius’ work is partly a translation of Soranus of Ephesus’ Gynecology (a Greek 
physician who lived during the early second century cE, Soranus studied in Al- 
exandria and lived for a long time in Rome), but many passages are also Caelius’ 
own additions or adaptations for the audience of his day. 

The reconstruction of a sentence in the passage we are concerned with pre- 
sents many problems: there are discrepancies between the manuscripts, which 


are quite corrupt.*44 


As Soranos says, this affection is in fact the consequence of a sick and 
entirely corrupted soul, and it is the same for the women who are called 
tribades (tribades) because they practice the two forms of love (quod utram- 
que veneram exerceant), have the keen desire to come together (misceri) with 
women rather than with men, and pursue the women in question with a 
jealousy almost worthy of men (easdem inuidentia paene uirili sectantur), and, 
when it happens that they be relieved of their affection or temporarily 
deprived of it, they seek to inspire others to what they know one suffers 
[corrupt text difficult to translate] just as, corrupted by drunkenness as they 
often are, throwing themselves into new forms of erotic passion (in nouas 
libidinis formas), the fruit of their shameful habit, they delight in the outrages 
to which their own sex succumbs. 


443 I quote the text below; for discussion of textual issues and other commentary, see the research 
by specialists on medical texts cited by Brooten and Gourevitch. 

444 On Chronic Diseases, 4, 9, 132-133 (ed. Drabkin 1950, modified by Gourevitch 1999a, 
pp. 177-205, especially pp. 193-197). 
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In this text, the author considers that molles and tribades suffer from an affliction 
of the soul rather than a physical disease. This explains why there is no mention 
of tribades, or of women’s sexual desires for women, in the parts of the work that 
deal with physical diseases (including clitoral malformation). What Caelius Au- 
relianus describes here as pertaining to a disease of the soul is not homosexuality, 
but a type of deviation from the norms. The behavior under discussion in the 
case of men is the enjoyment of being penetrated—Caelius’ text is most explicit 
on this point; he is not speaking about “homosexuals.”** 

In the case of tribades, Caelius Aurelianus describes them as women who con- 
duct themselves socially in the way men do, and his statements do not apply to 
the partners of the woman who is compelled (by a desire like that of a man) 
to seek other women. For both such men and such women, their practices are 
symptoms of a mental disease (morbo), and their practices are both sexual and 
social. However, the parallel between molles and tribades is not absolute: the latter 
are accused of indulging in and enjoying both forms of love (utramque venerem 
exerceant), which might suggest that in their relations with women they take on 
each role in turn, in vices we could say, borrowing Juvenal’s words.1*° 

The passage would merit a more in-depth examination than I can provide 
here. I do not believe, however, that it is possible to rely on this text to identify 
Roman conceptions during the first and second centuries, let alone those of 
pagan Antiquity in general. None of the specialists on ancient medicine and 
none of the author’s editors and commentators challenge the notion that Caelius 
Aurelianus’ writings on molles were greatly inspired by Soranus, and that Sora- 
nus identified certain types of male behaviors as pathological. However, a host 


447 


of elements bring Gourevitch, editor and translator of Soranus,'"’ to claim that 


this excerpt is probably not the work of the Greek physician. The passage takes 
a highly moral standpoint and “could very well be removed without impinging 
on the logic of the chapter” (the comparison is an aside, occurring in an inter- 
polated clause). Having presented her arguments, she concludes that “This harsh 
little tirade, making a judgment that has nothing medical about it [...], does 


not seem to me to fit Soranus’ tone at all.”**8 Moreover, as the participants in a 


449 


symposium on Caelius Aurelianus fully brought to light,""” the author is not a 


445 Halperin 1990, pp. 21-24, Halperin [1997a] 2002, pp. 74-76, and Williams 1999, pp. 353-354, 
n.298. 

446 The occurrences of the term venus in contexts that discuss sexual practices suggest that, for the 
Ancients, what was at stake was not a contrast between the love of men and the love of women, 
but specific sexual practices. In Ovid’s Metamorphoses, the expression spes veneris means the 
hope of carrying out a sexual practice; Juvenal’s expression a propos of the double sickly pallor 
(utroque morbo) of Hispo means that he indulges in the two kinds of sexual practice with men. 

447 Maladies des femmes, edition and translation by Burguiére, Gourevitch, and Malinas, Paris, 
Belles Lettres, 1988-2000. 

448 Gourevitch 1999a. Gourevitch also affirms this silence in Roman medical texts dating from 
the classical period (Gourevitch 1984, p. 275). 

449 Mudry 1999. Most of the papers highlight Caelius Aurelianus’ innovations, transformations, 
and specific contributions, from both formal and medical perspectives. See in particular 
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mere translator, and a large number of modifications to his medical sources can 
be noted. Caelius Aurelianus reformulates and innovates in many places, adapt- 
ing the sources for fifth-century Christian society, an audience which was very 
different from the one Soranus had addressed in his day. 

We can be certain, in any case, that the various modern interpretations that 
describe the clitoral enlargement of tribades as an ancient representation of a 
woman sexually active with another woman will find no support in ancient 
medical discourse. 

Thus, as we saw with astrology,**’ there is no consistent representation in 
scientific or pseudo-scientific discourse of a human type with specific physi- 
cal characteristics linked to sexual practices between women. In these contexts, 
where the classification and categorization of “natural” manifestations are a con- 
stant feature, the absence is noteworthy: either the disciplines produce images 
that are diametrically opposed to one another, or they present case studies which 
are largely indecipherable. The only consistent feature to emerge from these in- 
stances is, precisely, the difficulty the Ancients had in grasping and interpreting 
such relations according to their usual criteria for the other types of relations that 
were recognized. In this sense, a category “sexual relations between women” 
does exist in ancient representations: they are an outside, an uncharted territory, 
where the norms and criteria of evaluation can find no grounding. 

How, then, can we to understand the fact that quite a number of commenta- 
tors have conveyed the image of the tribade with a masculinized and deformed 
body? It may be that certain rhetorical figures from the Imperial period and the 
use of paradoxographical motifs interfered with scholars’ readings, and that some 
may have mistakenly seen these ancient discourses as closely connected to medi- 
eval and modern representations of sodomites and tribades. 


The influence of paradoxography: recurrent motifs 


Beginning in the Archaic period, the Ancients’ interest in extraordinary things 
(Oavdpata) was expressed in literature on a wide range of topics: natural land- 
scapes, meteorological phenomena, human creations, and the behavior of an- 
imals or foreign peoples. Hapdédoéa generally refer to surprising, singular, or 
unexpected phenomena: the term can be applied to marvels that excite admira- 
tion and delight and also to events that produce shock, horror, or repulsion. This 
interest among the Ancients can be formulated through metaphysical, scientific, 
or aesthetic concerns: during the Hellenistic period was born the literary genre 
of paradoxography, which presents these res inauditae or incredulae (to use Aulus 


Mazzini’s article, “Elementi celiani in Celio Aureliano” (pp. 27-46), which details the way the 
author adapted his sources for his very different audience. 
450 For an investigation of astrological sources, see the section above, “The tribade and the 


astrologers.” 
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Gellius’ term) in the form of catalogues or endless strings of short stories.*°! The 
same taste for the extraordinary appears, as digressions on @abpata or mirabilia, 
within other works that do not belong to the paradoxological genre as such. 
This particular way of looking at the world is also applied to the sexual sphere. 
In texts that deal directly with mirabilia and those that produce a broader discourse 
on nature or history, such phenomena take three different forms: a difference in 
the sexed traits of an individual or animal (deformed beings or hermaphrodites); 
changes of sex; and certain types of sexual unions (cross-species relations and 


agalmatophilia).°7 


We can say one thing for certain: in paradoxographic texts, 
as in historical and scientific texts that recite the theme of mirabilia of every 
sort, there is never a question of union between two female beings provoking 
either horror or wonder. But while paradoxographic books and digressions do 
not include sexual relations between women, motifs belonging to the rhetoric of 
paradox’? do feature in some of the texts I have already examined. Here follows 


a brief summary. 


The topos of the novel and the never-before-seen 


One characteristic of the discourse of surprising things is to present the phe- 
nomenon as fascinating, unsayable, or disconcerting, as well as new, unprec- 
edented, rare, or never-before-seen. In the Metamorphoses, Ovid mentions the 
miraculum of Iphis’ transformation from girl to boy. Iphis cries out in despair: 
“Oh, what will be the end of me, whom a love possesses that no one ever heard 
of (cura cognita nulli), a prodigious and new kind of love (cura prodigiosa [...] novae 
veneris)?”*°* Martial presents Bassa’s behavior in the same way: it is a behavior 
that did not exist before, because she is the one who invented it (commenta es).°° 
In Lucian’s Erotes, the character Charicles, champion of the love of men for 
women and fiery critic of sex between men, brandishes the threat of the new. 
Let us recall his argument: “Come on, new era (veoteps ypove), legislator of 
alien pleasures (t@v EC€v@v NdoovOv), after imagining new ways (katvac 0d00c) 
for men’s pleasure, grant the same freedom to women also!’”*°° In these lines, 
we note the topos of the unprecedented: “tribadistic lust,” he says, “this word that 
we hardly ever hear (omaviac).” 


451 Aulus Gellius, Attic Nights, IX, 4. On paradoxographical literature, see the study by Schepens 
and Delcroix, 1996, and, on the extraordinary in the ancient world, see the conference pro- 
ceedings in Mudry et al. 2004. 

452 On sexual mirabilia in general, see Boehringer 2004. On hermaphroditism, sex changes, and 
wonders, see Delcourt 1938, 1958, 1966; Brisson 1976, 1978, 1986, 1990, 1997; MacBain 1982. 

453 See the description of rhetorical techniques, based on the text by Antigonus of Carystus, in 
Jacob 1983. 

454 Ovid, Metamorphoses, [X, 726-728, trans. FJ. Miller, slightly modified. 

455 Martial, I, 90, 9. 

456 Lucian, Erotes, 28. 
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The topos of the paradoxical 


Ovid is the author who plays the most with the figure of the impossible. Iphis 
talks to herself as follows: “...nor does she [Ianthe] herself deny your suit. And 
yet you cannot possess her, nor can you be happy, though all things should favor 
you, though gods and men should work for you.”**’ The young woman discusses 
the upcoming wedding, and this nuptial celebration is a social paradox: wedding 
rites where “no man takes the woman for his bride” and in which “both are 
brides.”4°° Their love is stated as an antinomy: the wounds they feel in their hearts 
are “equal” yet “they did not both love with equal hope.”*°? Iphis sums up the 
impossible situation in a sentence that is both erotic and paradoxical: “In the midst 


of water we shall thirst. 


° Martial, for his part, does not go in for euphemism: 
the sexual paradox is stated clearly, in the final point of his epigram. Bassa, he 
writes, has figured out how there can be “an act of adultery, committed without 
a man.™°! Another cultural paradox: Bassa seems to be a Lucretia but is really a 


fututor. All of this defies the laws of gender and is truly out of the ordinary. 


The topos of the monstrous and the mysterious 


Our authors are also assiduous in expressing that the phenomenon they are de- 
scribing is extraordinary and belongs to the realm of the prodigious. Ovid had 
Iphis say exactly this: what she was dealing with was a cura prodigiosa, a venus 
nova. The same terms are found in Martial, who describes Bassa’s sexual relation 
with a woman as a prodigiosa venus. The speaker of the epigram claims that it is 
truly a miracle (monstrum), worthy of the Theban riddle (dignum Thebano aenig- 
mate)! Martial thus continues the parallel with prodigia by claiming that this sign 
from the gods stands in need of interpretation. In Lucian’s Erotes, Charicles also 
employs the adjective “monstrous” (tepGottov) to characterize the technique 
women devised to have sex with one another. Finally, after the speech is over, 
the narrator says that Charicles seemed to have been purified (t0 Ka8Gpotov) by 
the act of speaking.* 

Another aspect of the monstrous emerges in the form of excess, of going be- 
yond the limits of the possible. Martial emphasizes quantities when portraying 
Philaenis: in addition to vomiting “three liters of wine” and eating “sixteen 
meatballs,” she “planes down eleven girls in a single day.”*°? Charicles also points 
to excess, stating that this type of love threatens every gynaeceum of every OUKOG. 


457 Ovid, Metamorphoses, UX, 752-754, trans. FJ. Miller, slightly adapted. 
458 Ovid, Metamorphoses, UX, 763. 

459 Ovid, Metamorphoses, IX, 720-721. 

460 Ovid, Metamorphoses, 1X, 761. 

461 Martial, I, 90, 10. 

462 Lucian, Erotes, 29. 

463 Martial, VII, 67. 
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The topos of the supernatural 


The mention of extraordinary behaviors also connotes the idea of unexplained, 
supernatural forces. The motif of magic appears more rarely in discourse on sex 
between women, but we can note that Juvenal subtly combines the two themes. 


His famous satire devoted to women ends with the frightening image of the 


46 


poisoner (venefica).*°+ In his lengthy description of female faults, the narrator 


describes Tullia’s and Maura’s sexual antics. We find here the circumstances typi- 


465, nighttime, solitude, and the moon. Female 


466 


cally described in magical charms 
urine is used as an ingredient in magical medications,"’” sometimes concocted 
by midwives (who are often more like sexologists than obstetricians). One is 
reminded of Apuleius’ description of the witches Meroe and Panthia, pouring 
their copious urine over the unlucky roommate named Socrates, whose days 


were numbered.*°” 


The theme of indeterminate sex 


The authors we are concerned with play with another theme related to mirabilia: 
the theme of indeterminate sex, embodied by the figure of the hermaphrodite. 
This does not mean that female figures are portrayed as physically masculine or 
androgynous, but rather that the theme of bisexuation arises, either directly or in 
an implicit and indirect way. In his fable, Phaedrus explains the origins of tribades 
and molles mares as a mistake Prometheus made while drunk: he put the pieces 
together wrong, so to speak.*8 The rhetorician Hybreas reaches the height of 
bad taste when he says, as reported by Seneca, “But I examined the man first, to 
see whether he was born that way or whether it had been stitched on. Martial 
also explores this theme when he says that Bassa, whom he had taken for a chaste 
woman, was a fututor: the formation of the Latin term could have provided him 
with a morphologically regular feminine form (fututrix) but Martial intends to 
play on the uncertainty of her sex. Similarly, his description of Philaenis going 
to the palaestra, eating, drinking, and vomiting like an athlete makes of her a 
woman who behaves like a man. Another trait: in addition to “planing down 
eleven girls in a single day,” Philaenis is capable of sexually taking (pedicat) young 
boys. This is a way of allowing doubt to linger as to the character’s sex identity, 


464 Juvenal illustrates the immodesty and lustfulness of married women through successive 
tableaux: women drinking abortifacient potions, purchasing magic philters from Thessalian 
sorcerers, preparing poisons for the child of a concubine (Satires, V1). 

465 On recurrent motifs in magical charms, see Winkler 1990, pp. 71-98. 

466 The work of Pliny the Elder contains a wealth of information regarding certain female practices 
(see Vons 2000, p. 118). 

467 Apuleius, Metamorphoses, I, 13. 

468 Phaedrus, Fables, IV, 16. 

469 Seneca the Elder, Controversiae, I, 2, 23. 
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but it is also an expression—a particularly crude expression—of a real sexual 
paradox. 

It would be too lengthy a task to list all the instances of expressions meaning 
“like/as men do (®omep Gvdpsc)”: they occur very frequently in this context 
from which men are absent. The use of this simile to describe sexual behavior 
shows a certain shake-up of sexual categories, but it does not imply real uncer- 
tainty about the sex of the women in question. Charicles’ threat is explicit: “May 
the bedrooms of our women be each a Philaenis dishonoring her androgynous 
loves (avpoybvoug épwtac)!’*”? It is Philaenis’ desire, and not the character 
herself, that is characterized in this way, but the word is there, with its terrify- 
ing connotation of sexual mirabilia. Likewise, Juvenal’s very particular way of 


describing Maura’s and Tullia’s lovemaking (inque uices equitant)*”! 


is quaintly 
reminiscent of Pliny’s words when mentioning the existence in Africa of androg- 
ynous beings endowed with both male and female genitalia (utriusque naturae) 
who engage in sexual intercourse, taking turns (inter se vicibus coeuntes)."’* This 
idea of interchangeability in the sexual act creates an analogy between the type 


of mirabilia that includes hermaphrodites and this type of woman. 


The theme of exogenous loves and love “against nature” 


The authors who discuss sexual relations between women draw implicit parallels 
with sexual unions between different species. Ovid, for instance, has the besotted 
and horrified Iphis say to herself: 


Nevertheless, Crete has produced all kinds of monstrous things (monstra). 
The daughter of the Sun loved a bull—but at least the bull was male! My 
passion is more mad than that, if the truth be told. Yet she had some hope 
of her love’s fulfillment (spem veneris); she enjoyed her bull by a trick and 
the disguise of the heifer, and it was the lover (adulter) who was deceived 


(qui deciperetur).4”° 


By discussing loves that transgress the laws of nature, the author establishes (iron- 
ically) a hierarchy of the horrific. When Martial cites the episode of the myth of 
Oedipus involving the Theban riddle, it is also a way of conjuring in the audi- 
ence’s imagination the image of the Sphinx, a hybrid monster.*”+ The implicit 
discourse produced by the juxtaposition of these types of sexual relations aims to 


470 Lucian, Erotes, 28. 

471 Satires, VI, 311. 

472 Pliny the Elder, Natural History, VII, 15. 

473 Ovid, Metamorphoses, UX, 735-740. 

474 Martial (I, 90) connects the theme of the sexual prodigy to the myth of Oedipus, which in- 
volves incest and physical disability (Oedipus’ limp). On the link between limping and dual 
sexuation in myth, see the example examined in Papathomopoulos (1992). 
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provoke the same horror and repulsion for sex between women as that elicited by 
intercourse between humans and animals. 

This comparison with the Ancients’ discourse on strange and prodigious phe- 
nomena shows that, when speaking of women who love women, Imperial period 
authors used the specific lexicon, motifs, and themes of mirabilia and 0obpaTa. 
However, we cannot take this use literally, nor can we make parallels with the 
discursive practices of later periods: the Ancients never associated such relations 
with divine punishment, and the paradoxographers do not discuss them. Texts 
that refer to sex between women belong to an entirely different domain, the 
realm of mythographic poetry and social satire. 

The paradoxographical rhetoric at work in these texts has the effect of con- 
structing its own object through negation: these behaviors are presented as so- 
cially extraordinary, precluding any analogy with other human practices. In 
addition, these discourses never mention real people (be they historical figures or 
ordinary individuals, slaves or citizens). Unlike the productions of Attic orators 
or the historiographical narratives that discuss the sexual practices of different 
individuals, the sources examined do not provide a single name, nor any other 
indication pointing to a specific Greek or Roman woman. Fortunata, Bassa, and 
Iphis are characters in works of fiction. As for the cases of Sappho and Philaenis, 
we have seen that while these figures undergo shifts in representation, they too 
become imaginary characters: the poet from Lesbos joins the list of mythical 
figures in the Heroides; the author of the erotic manual becomes an antonomastic 
character who travels through the centuries. Moreover, the effects of intertextu- 
ality amplify this “de-realization”: as I have tried to show in previous chapters, 
and as I will discuss in the epilogue with reference to Lucian’s Dialogues of the 
Courtesans, texts refer to and echo one another before they refer to the real world. 
This autonomous working of discourse turns sex between women into a con- 
struction reserved for scholars and for audiences “in the know,” a fictional object 
divorced from reality, a pure construction of the imagination. 

No tribade recognizable to a physiognomist on the basis of her appearance; no 
medical operation or removal of the clitoris performed on women on the basis 
of “homosexual” attraction; no scenes of women among themselves immersed 
in debauchery, lust, and dildos; no asymmetrical and consistent construction of 
the “lesbian couple” based on an active/passive or masculine/feminine model. 
Through a stable collection of stock representations that gradually locate the 
figure of “the woman who has sex with a woman” as an abstraction within a 
closed system, the discourse of the Imperial period invalidates the existence of 
such relations, either by stressing their social illegibility or by deploying the 
tropes of paradoxography. The discourse locates these practices outside the scope 
of the possible, underscores the extent to which they fail to fall within any of 
the socially defined categories and, in this way, implicitly constitutes them as a 
specific group. 


EPILOGUE 


Lucian and the saturation of signs' 


Dialogue 5 of Lucian’s Dialogues of the Courtesans is one of the longest passages 
in ancient literature dealing with the theme of sex between women. Its formal 
unity creates a deceptive impression of clarity, and many commentators have 
relied on this text to construct the image of an ancient tribade, characterized 
as manly and active, a venal prostitute.” Yet the very nature of Lucian’s wuvre 
makes interpretation of this passage a risky enterprise. Moreover, its connec- 
tion to broader ancient constructions and practices is difficult to establish: once 
certain elements have been elucidated, the text reveals an altogether different 
representation of sexual categories. 

Lucian completed his Dialogues of the Courtesans in 160 cz. The work belongs 
to the Second Sophistic, a movement that helped legitimize certain genres previ- 
ously regarded as mere exercises for orators in the making. However, the point of 
Lucian’s dialogues was not to provide training in rhetoric. His work was innova- 
tive in that he took up an ancient literary form generally reserved for philosophy 
and produced a quasi-dramatic genre, building in some elements belonging to 
those preparatory exercises. 

All the usual suspects of the world of prostitution in Classical Athens are 
paraded in these dialogues: jealous lovers, brothel madams, experienced prosti- 
tutes and naive novices, nice young men and demanding clients. The light tone 


1 [Fora fully developed version of this argument, see S. Boehringer, “Sex, Lies, and (Video)trap: 
The Hlusion of Sexual Identity in Lucian’s Dialogues of the Courtesans 5” (trans. R. Blondell) in 
R. Blondell and K. Ormand (eds.), Ancient Sex: New Essays, Columbus, Ohio State University 
Press, 2015, pp. 254-284]. 

2 Haley (2002) offers one of the few readings of this dialogue that does not perpetuate the image 
of the debauched, “‘tribadic” prostitute. 
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of these parodies, which were partly inspired by New Comedy,’ appealed to a 
certain audience, and the same themes can be found in this period in anthologies 
of fictional letters. Dialogue 5 poses certain challenges to scholars when it comes 
to identifying sources. While Lucian’s other dialogues speak of distressed, naive, 
or venal courtesans, of possessive, jealous, or miserly clients, of swashbuckling 
soldiers—the fopoi of third- and second-century Greek comedy—dialogue 5 
deals with sex between women, a theme for which scholars have not found par- 
allels in comedy.* Another stumbling-block: although the action takes place in 
the Golden Age Athens very familiar to Lucian, these dialogues do not present a 
realistic “slice of life” picture of prostitutes in Classical Greece, nor do they sim- 
ply revisit the typical themes and motifs of comedy during the Hellenistic period; 
the choices Lucian makes in terms of sources and topoi reveal the literary and 
antiquarian tastes of the day, and his innovations inform us about the particular 
interests of audiences during the second century CE. 
Here is the dialogue’: 


KLonarion: We've been hearing strange things about you, Leaina: that Megilla, 
the rich woman from Lesbos, is in love with you (€pav) as if she were a man, 
and that you spend time together (ovvetvat) doing (totoboac) I don’t know 
what with each other. What’s this? Are you blushing? Tell me, is it true? 

teana: It’s true, Klonarion. But I’m ashamed, because it’s something unusual 
(GAAOKOTOV TI). 

xtonarion: By the child-rearing goddess, what is this business (mp@yua). What 
does the woman want? What do you actually do (apattete) when you're 
together (ovvijte)? You see? You don’t love (piWéic) me! Otherwise you 
wouldn’t be concealing such things. 

ieaina: I love you, if I love any woman; but she is terribly manly (avdptky). 

KLonarion: I don’t understand what you mean, unless she is a_hetairistria 
(Etaiptotpia). For they say there are such women in Lesbos, masculine look- 
ing (4ppevm@mode), not willing to have it done to them (tdoxetv) by men, but 
preferring to associate with women (zAnotaCovous) as men do. 

LEAINA: Something like that. 

KLonarion: Tell me this then, Leaina: how did she first try to seduce you (émgipa), 
how were you persuaded (ovvemsioOnc), and what happened after that? 
Leaina: She and Demonassa, the Corinthian woman, who is also rich and has the 
same skills (MOtEYVOC) as Megilla, were organizing a drinking party and 
had taken me along to play the cithara for them. After I had played, when it 
was late and time to sleep and they were both drunk, Megilla said, “Come 


3 Fora study of these dialogues’ ties with New Comedy, see Legrand (1907, 1908). 

4 Fora synthesis of studies of Lucian’s work that draw on this dialogue in order to prove or refute 
his creative originality, see Anderson, 1994, pp. 422-426. 

5 Trans. R. Blondell. 
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on, Leaina, it’s time to go to bed. Sleep here in the middle between the two 
of us.” 

xtonarion: And did you sleep? What happened after that? 

teatna: At first they were kissing me just like men do, not just pressing their lips 
to mine but opening their mouths a bit, and embracing me and feeling my 
breasts. Demonassa was also biting me in the middle of (uetaév) kissing me. 
I couldn't tell what the whole business (tp@yua) was about. After a while 
Megilla, getting rather heated, took off her wig—which was very realistic 
and fit as if it were natural—and I saw that she had her head shaved like the 
most manly-seeming (&vdpdetc) of athletes. | was shocked at the sight. 

But she said, ““Leaina, have you ever seen such a handsome youth?” 

“But I don’t see a youth anywhere here, Megilla,” I said. 

“Don’t feminize me,” she said, “for my name is Megillos; I have been 
married (yey@unka) to Demonassa here for a long time (ap6maAan), and she’s 
my wife.” 

I laughed, Klonarion, and said, “Well, Megillos, we didn’t realize you 
were really a man, just like Achilles when he was hidden among the girls 
(map8évoic). Do you have what men have, and do you do to Demonassa 
what men do?” 

“T don’t have that, Leaina,” she said, “but I don’t need it at all. You’ll see 
me associating with a woman in a way of my own that is much sweeter.” 

“But,” I said, “You surely aren’t a Hermaphroditus, as many people are 
said to be—people who have both kinds of things (4@dotepa)?” For I still 
knew nothing about the business (tp@yua), Klonarion. 

“No,” she said, “I’m completely a man.” I said, “I heard the Boeotian 
flute-girl Ismenodora telling hearth-side tales from her home, how someone 
at Thebes became a man after being a woman, someone who was also an 
excellent prophet, called Tiresias, I think. Surely you haven’t experienced 
something like that?” 

She said “No, Leaina, I was born female like the rest of you, but I have the 
mind (yv@un) and desire (Emt8vpIG) and everything else of a man.” 

“Is desire enough for you?” I said. 

She replied, “Give yourself to me, Leaina, if you don’t believe me, and 
you'll find out that I don’t fall short of a man in any way; for ’ve got some- 
thing instead of what men have.” 

I did give myself to her, Klonarion, when she begged me a great deal and 
gave me an expensive necklace, and a dress made of fine linen. Then I em- 
braced her (aepteAGpBavov) as if she were a man, and she went into action 
(éxotet), and kissed and panted and seemed to me to be enjoying herself 
incredibly (€¢ bepBoAjy). 

KLONARION: What did she do (€moie1), Leaina, and how did she do it? That’s what 
I most want you to tell me! 

LEAINA: Don’t ask about the details, for they are shameful (aioypa). So by the 
heavenly goddess, I won’t tell! 
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The structure of dialogue 5 is very different from that of Lucian’s other dia- 
logues: the conversation between Leaina and Megilla is framed within the dia- 
logue between Leaina and Klonarion, and Leaina punctuates it with comments 
that echo her thoughts, either at the time of the events or at the time of her ex- 
change with Klonarion. The account she delivers could therefore be an a posteriori 
construction reflecting what she wishes to communicate or have her addressee 
believe, or it may simply reflect how she personally perceived the events. The 
embedded dialogue is therefore delivered from a wholly subjective point of view, 
yet Lucian’s use of direct speech creates an impression of objectivity. 

Four women appear in the dialogue. The text opens with Klonarion, speak- 
ing on behalf of the entire courtesan community: she stands for the archetypal 
courtesan, as announced in the title of the work. Klonarion introduces Leaina, 
another courtesan who also has a very Attic name, and relays the rumor circu- 
lating about her: people are saying that she is keeping very close company with a 
foreign woman by the name of Megilla.° Nothing suggests that Megilla is a cour- 
tesan; what is stated is that she is wealthy, comes from Lesbos, and puts on parties 
for which she hires a female musician. In satirical and humorous texts, especially 
those written by Lucian, geographic origin often functions as a “marker.” How- 
ever, in the present text, the island of Lesbos is not used, as it usually is, to allude 
to the inhabitants’ reputation for lustfulness and debauchery,’ for Klonarion ex- 
plains her words by speaking of the kind of women who “associate with women 
(xAnoialovcac) as men do” and by using the term hetairistria.> Klonarion says 
nothing about Megilla’s appearance; she makes no mention of any distinctive 
physical characteristics that she or the broader community might have noted. So 
when Leaina describes Megilla as “masculine,” she is clearly not referring to a 
striking feature perceptible to all: the wig Leaina discovers a little later looks like 
real hair and, after spending the entire evening with Megilla, Leaina is most sur- 
prised when the latter asks her to call her by a masculine name. So Megilla is not 
a woman who looks like a man, and when Leaina uses the word &vépuch, what 
she is describing is not her visible appearance but rather a temporary condition 
and a specific type of behavior. 

The choice of her partner’s name, Demonassa, underscores the fact that the 
latter is not an Athenian woman but a foreigner (the name is Dorian). How- 
ever, the character’s Corinthian origins are more ambiguous: Corinth func- 
tions as a marker of prostitution, but the text does not provide any details about 
the character’s profession. We learn that Demonassa is rich and, according to 


6 Fora study of the names of the characters in the dialogue, see Mras 1916. 

7 See “Brief excursus on a false cognate: AeoPiaCew,” in Part I of the present study. 

8 The only other instance of this term that has been passed down to us is in Plato’s Symposium 
(191d), so this is undoubtedly a learned “wink” by Lucian. As for Lesbos, the Greek and Latin 
texts only discuss Sappho’s same-sex liaisons in the first and second centuries CE, so it is only at 
this point that references to the poet’s native island came to connote same-sex female relations. 
See “The Sapphic paradox” in Part I] of the present study. 
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Leaina’s narrative, Megilla refers to her as her wife (ott €u yovy). Moreover, 
when Klonarion defines the hetairistriai, 1.e., women who are “masculine looking 
(appev@movs), not willing to have it done to them (mdoyElw) by men, but pre- 
ferring to associate with women (zAno1aCovoas) as men do,” Leaina finds it a 
fitting term for Megilla. If the two women refuse to have sex with men, it is not 
plausible—within the logic of the fiction—that they would make a living from 
selling their charms to Greek citizens. Moreover, there are no men (either poten- 
tial clients or lovers) at the party the two women have organized. The allusion 
to the cities’ reputation by stating where the characters come from thus has to do 
with sex per se, as opposed to the sex trade.” 

The ties between the four female characters put on stage in this dialogue are 
complex. The dialogue discusses two relations between two women and a fever- 
ish three-way embrace. 


Megilla/Leaina 


Klonarion relays the rumor she has heard: Leaina and Megilla are said to be 
involved in a regular erotic relationship. From the very first line of dialogue, be- 
fore any information is given regarding how the two women met, the audience 
is presented with the dénouement: thus, the subject of the dialogue is not to find 
out whether or not the two women were having some kind of relationship but 
instead to find out the details of the relationship. Everything the audience knows 
about it is delivered through Leaina’s own words: she was seduced and coaxed— 
but not forced—to have sex with a woman who claims to be a man without 
biologically being one. She speaks of her confusion. The sexual relation was 
consummated because, after kisses and embraces, Megilla “went into action”!” 
and seemed to experience pleasure, while Leaina held her in her arms and made 
love!! to her as with a man. 

Dialogue 5 describes the relationship between Megilla and Leaina as an ongo- 
ing erotic relationship in which the two women are considered by the courtesan 
community to be equally involved. However, in her own account of events, 
Leaina seems to highlight a dissymmetry between Megilla and herself, casting 
them in the traditional active/passive roles respectively. But here we must keep 
in mind that we are not dealing with an objective account of events, but with a 
retrospective account in which the speaker is personally involved. 


9 Leaina uses the equivocal term Op0tTExvo¢ in relation to Demonassa, and this creates confusion 
regarding the two foreign women’s profession: in this context, the term can be understood as 
a comical and satirical allusion to the “sexual skills” of Megilla and Demonassa, which will be 
highlighted later in the narrative. 
10 There is no doubt that the meaning of motsiv is sexual. Its Latin equivalent, facio, was widely 
used during the Imperial era to refer to sexual acts (Adams 1982, p. 204). 
11 On the erotic meaning of mepiAapBdvet, see Robert 1965, pp. 184-189 (who refers to the 
funerary inscriptions of Aphrodisias No. 569) and Cameron 1998, p. 144. 
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Megilla/Demonassa 


The other relationship presented in dialogue 5 is the one between Megilla and 
Demonassa. They threw the party, and it was they who summoned Leaina. Based 
on what Megilla says to Leaina, she and Demonassa had known one another for 
a long time. When Megilla removes her wig and asks a very surprised Leaina to 
call her Megillos, she states: “I have been married (yeyapkKa) to Demonassa here 
for a long time (apOmaAa1), and she’s my wife.” Translators and commentators of 
this passage have interpreted the meaning of the verb yapé@ in various ways, and 
some have argued that the term should be understood in an exclusively sexual 
sense.'” Yet Megilla’s claim to being married to Demonassa and the specification 
“for a long time” follow the same logic as her desire to be named in a particular 
fashion: in both cases, the relationship is inscribed in a social framework. 

Does this mean that Megilla and Demonassa are really married and that Lucian 
means to say there were recognized female partnerships? Of course not. What we 
have, rather, is a play on the polysemy of the word, made possible by the com- 
plex enunciative situation Lucian has put in place. Lucian makes Megilla express 
something particularly spectacular and surprising, something impossible, and the 
audience makes sense of it in the only way it knows how to in such a situation: 
by giving it a sexual meaning. Indeed, while such a statement might prompt very 
specific questions regarding the details of the marriage (where, when, how?), 
Lucian creates a humorous effect by making his character respond in a fashion 
that perfectly matches the stereotypes about courtesans: faced with this incred- 
ible, mind-boggling fact, all Leaina seems interested in knowing about is the 
sexual dimension (how do you do it?) ... which is also the aspect Klonarion, and 
Lucian’s audience, are eager to discover. 

The second relationship presented in the dialogue is based just as much on the 
fact that the characters live together as a couple as it is on their erotic relationship. 
This relationship between a Lesbian and a Corinthian in which Megilla plays the 
social role of husband is presented as a long-standing and durable relationship, 
which is both verbalized and made visible, with no connection to prostitution. 


Leaina/Megilla/Demonassa 


Along with the Leaina—Megilla and the Megilla-Demonassa relationships, the 
dialogue describes a particularly erotic embrace involving all three women, 
which confuses everything, and explodes the active partner/passive partner op- 
position one might be too quick to project onto these fictional characters. 


12 On the meaning of yeyépka in this passage and the arguments to which it has given rise, see 
Boswell 1994, pp. 82-83; Sirugo in Pellizer 1995, p. 163, n.32; Cameron 1998, p. 143. On the 
use of Greek and Latin marriage terms to designate sexual union, see Adams 1982, pp. 159-161. 
For the numerous euphemisms designating sexual relations, see Henderson 1975, pp. 154-161. 
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At the end of the evening, Megilla invites Leaina to stay with Demonassa and 
herself, and to lie down between the two of them. Both Megilla and Demonassa 
have been drinking, and both of them kiss Leaina and caress her breasts. There 
can be no doubt that Demonassa is also “active,” as Lucian is careful to point out. 
There is also no doubt about the nature of the kissing: these were not innocent, 
friendly kisses, but sexual, open-mouthed kisses. If both carry on “as men do,” 
then are they both, according to the definition that Klonarion gives, étaiptotpiat? 
The answer is not provided, but the author has effectively sown confusion. Like- 
wise, once she has been persuaded, Leaina takes Megilla in her arms and starts 
caressing and kissing her. Even though she says nothing to Klonarion about her 
own sensations, and only describes Megilla’s acts, the terms used do not present 
her as a passive partner: neither Demonassa nor Leaina is presented by Lucian as 
a submissive, dominated woman. 


A very special scene 


What image of women who engage in same-sex relations does this dialogue 
present? As with all Lucian’s works, this dialogue relates to reality in a complex 
way. Lucian is neither a historian nor a chronicler; both satire and ethopoeia are 
genres that work by distorting reality, the former through comical exaggera- 
tion and the latter through hypercharacterization. Lucian develops enigmas and 
places filters: his references to people and events are often indirect, if not cryptic. 

Here, too, Lucian is playing with his audience. Indeed, why does he not pres- 
ent the dialogue between Leaina and Megilla directly, as he does with all the 
other characters in his dialogues? If we pay close attention to how the dialogue 
is constructed, an answer to this question begins to emerge: through the use of 
embedded dialogue, Lucian brings forward the connections typically involved in 
the relationship between author and audience. Klonarion embodies the attentive, 
interested audience member, while Leaina embodies the author who is aware of 
her audience’s expectations and skillfully crafts her narrative, deciding what to 
include and what to leave out. Thanks to this mise en abyme, Lucian shows what 
happens when one reads his works: Klonarion is his audience, held in suspense 
by the author’s talent; Leaina is the author and, like Lucian, she is aware of the 
power of words. Lucian composes dialogues; so does Leaina. 

What is of particular interest here is that when Lucian reveals the process at 
work when he himself writes a dialogue, he chooses the subject that seems to 
him the most apt for illustrating this process, that is to say, sex between women. 
He therefore produces a discourse on the discourse surrounding female homo- 
sexuality, for he presents the various clichés—presenting them precisely as such 
and highlighting their contradictory character—in a fiction that makes use of 
every means available. The dialogue’s particular construction, with Lucian’s re- 
flection on the literary creative process and on the interactive power relation be- 
tween speaker and addressee which that process involves, tells us more about the 
views and attitudes of the Ancients than we can learn from the raw content of 
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Leaina’s words. Consequently, we are in a position to interpret what Leaina 
says about Megilla, not as common views or deep beliefs about such women 
that were held by the Ancients of this period, but rather as a summary of all the 
clichés—identified as such—that were circulating on the subject in the second 
century CE. 

The topoi Lucian presents are developed through five motifs: 


— the use of a vocabulary of shame; 

— reference to Savdpata, to the new, the paradoxical; 
— inebriation and debauchery; 

—a parallelism with male behaviors; 

— the blurring of sexual roles. 


Throughout the dialogue, Lucian plays with these clichés and their predictable 
variations: he suggests clichés in order to subvert them, disorienting and joking 
with the audience, teasing them with these interlocking dialogues. So yes, the 
women are drunk—but not all of them, and not all of the time. Yes, they are 
foreign—but not all three of them. Yes, one of them is a prostitute, but only 
one. One looks like a man, but only one woman out of three, and even she does 
not look like a man all of the time. They have sex with one another, but these 
relations do not necessarily follow the active/passive model. Men are a constant 
reference point for purpose of comparison, but in fact they are absent from the 
scene. We might guess that an olisbos is involved here, but nothing at all says so. 
In short, contrary to what others have been keen to conclude, this dialogue is 
not a portrait of the stereotypical female homosexual, i.e., masculine and active. 
On the contrary, Lucian undertakes a real deconstruction of that ready-made 
portrait, by piling up all the clichés and contradictions which it entails. 

None of the earlier ancient texts dealing with relations between women ever 
uses quite so many topoi. What Lucian is doing is underlining a general tendency 
of discursive stereotypes on relations between women, the tendency to try and 
fit them into an “intelligible field of meaning” on the oppositional model of 
active/passive, penetrating/penetrated. He highlights the incoherence of these 
clichés and, in dialogue 5, produces a discourse that invalidates the usefulness of 
the active/passive paradigm. As we move along through the dialogue, whenever 
we encounter an element that matches a category, another element comes along 
to falsify that classification. What emerges from this overabundance and hyper- 
characterization of certain women’s behaviors is this: relations between women 
do not fall into any of the categories that Greek, and later Roman, culture used 
to judge sexual behavior. 

Extracting relations between women from the fixed, contradictory discourse 
produced about them, Lucian takes up an aspect of the question that is rarely 
discussed: eroticism between women, and the mystery that surrounds it. As the 
clichés progressively exhaust one another and run out of steam, a new theme 
begins to emerge: that of pleasure. While how this pleasure is produced remains 
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somewhat mysterious, for Lucian same-sex female relations no longer belong to 
the domain of thaumata. By showing up the discursive practices of his peers, the 
author achieves a tour de force which deserves our attention. In the other dialogues 
of Lucian’s Dialogues of the Courtesans, the outlook is gloomy: we hear about 
jealousy, violence, and various stratagems driven by the lure of profit. Sexual 
relations are either feigned, out of jealousy or defiance, or they are hoped-for but 
never realized. Despite what the title appears to promise, not a single sexual re- 
lation between a man and a woman actually occurs. The ultimate paradox for an 
ancient audience: the only dialogue where Lucian describes a torrid kiss, erotic 
caresses, and an embrace that gives pleasure, is a dialogue without men. 


CONCLUSION 


We need to be wary of optical illusions. As with any historical or anthropological 
research, my study has engaged with texts and images through the filter of con- 
temporary questions. The sources were initially gathered on the basis of a set of 
practices that today appear to fit together as a coherent category, but that may or 
may not have done so during the various periods of the ancient world. Because 
my aim has been to bring to light the ancient criteria that governed distinctions 
relating to sexual and social practices, the gradual discovery of these criteria then 
led me to broaden my source material in certain areas and to narrow it down in 
others, shifting constantly back and forth between the modernity of my ques- 
tions and the unavoidable “exoticism” of the texts and images I engaged with, 
maintaining a constant wariness vis-a-vis categories that seem so close, so simi- 
lar, and so “modern.” In the end, my goal was to make, as well as I could, that 
dangerous “anthropological leap”’—moving from texts and images to ancient 
understandings and practices. 


The reality of representations 


The study of representations is a controversial one, and the subject sometimes 
comes under fire for its supposed failure to reflect “history” or “reality.” But 
suppose there were two societies that had the same cultural or social practices, 
but did not produce the same discourse about them, or even developed com- 
pletely opposite imaginaries—could we say that they shared the same reality? 
Deducing “reality” from practices alone is not enough. The fact that entire walls 
in modern French cities are covered with “playfully” sexist advertising slogans 
does not mean that each and every French man and French woman lives out the 
relation between the sexes that is depicted there, without nuance or exception. 
Nonetheless, such images are indeed at work in the lived relations of gender and 
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sex and the erotic fantasies of the contemporary moment. Similarly, if we wanted 
to investigate medieval mentalités, it would hardly seem sufficient to ascertain the 
percentage of the French population living in wedlock, without at the same time 
studying the birth of courtly literature and the emergence of a new culture of 
love. Dupont is right to say that the Satyricon belongs “wholly to the imaginary— 
wholly to reality,”! however difficult it may be to pin down the connections 
between its imaginary and its reality. Today, artistic and media productions are 
part of the reality of the modern individual’s life: these products of the imag- 
ination exist for us, whether we created or merely endure them, and the reac- 
tions to which they give rise (rejection, indifference, denial or, on the contrary, 
enthusiasm and creativity) are also realities that a researcher of the future—an 
archeologist, historian, philologist, or anthropologist—will have to engage, if 
he or she hopes to understand our society in a way that would not solely rely 
on sociological statistics, official dates of battles, economic considerations, and 
literal-minded readings of newspapers and press releases. 

Constructionist scholarship on ancient sexuality as it pervades social life? 
has taken these imaginaries into account; sometimes scholars have been able, 
by means of hypotheses, to make the “leap” from representations to practices, 
thanks to the wealth of available sources. But this “leap” toward practices is 
not the only value of such studies: the passage from literary and iconographic 
discourse to imaginaries and representations is just as important, just as rich in 
information about ancient societies. 


An ancient gender system: the anachronism of binarity 


For the historian or anthropologist who studies a society, a difference is not 
“real” or objective all by itself; what matters are the processes of differentiation 
(what is contrasted, what is compared, what is seen as very different or not so 
very different) and the processes of categorization (what is regarded as sufficiently 
similar to be placed in the same category). Sex difference is not in itself and in all 
circumstances a meaningful or meaning-making difference. As Mathieu writes, 
“Human societies overdetermine differentiation, by assigning to the two sexes 
different functions (divided, separated and generally hierarchized) within the so- 
cial body as a whole.”? In Western societies, this differentiation is made visible in 
three areas: the sociosexual division of labor and of the means of production; re- 
production and the rearing of infants; and sexuality. What scholars call “gender” 
is the whole set of social and cultural characteristics attached to one sex or the 
other, a complex system that produces “social women” and “social men.” The 


1 Dupont [1977] 2002, p. 13. She adds: “The fantasies of an era or of a social group are historical 
‘realities.’” 

2 Here I specifically have in mind the work of Halperin, Winkler, Williams, Calame, Dupont, 
and Eloi. 

3 Mathieu 2000, p. 205. 
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least marginal and best-integrated individual—considered “normal” according 
to explicit or tacit norms—is the one for whom gender and sex are aligned. 
What is referred to as “sexual orientation” comes to play an important role in this 
gender system: heterosexuality reinforces this alignment, while homosexuality 
disrupts it (in varied and complex ways).* This gender binarism, which produces 
the masculine and the feminine, functions in societies characterized by a marked 
opposition between man and woman, both in real life and in representations; it 
also functions in societies that have invented heterosexuality and homosexuality. 

For other civilizations, in other places, at other times, sex difference may be 
perceived as less important than, for instance, the difference between healthy and 
diseased individuals, or between people of different castes, or between black, 
white, and mixed-race individuals, or between slaves, foreigners, and citizens, 
and so on. And in fact, while our Western societies were built on a deeply-felt 
binary opposition between men and women (which does not necessarily and 
systematically imply inequality), ancient societies relied first, in their process of 
classification and their perception of individuals, on social criteria. In the ancient 
world, there was no “sex consciousness” comparable to the class consciousness 
of the late nineteenth century, or to the sense of belonging to “one half of hu- 
manity” formulated by the feminist struggles of the twentieth century. As Mesli 
writes, in Greece and in Rome “otherness was not conceived essentially in terms 
of sex difference; men and women did not think of themselves as united by a 
fundamental identity and by a common destiny that transcended their social 
position.”° 

Moreover, in societies where “sexual orientation” based on the partner’s sex 
identity does not exist, there cannot be such a thing as a sense of belonging to a 
group or community with a specific history (gays or lesbians). A society in which 
sex identity is not the main criterion for thinking about social relationships, and 
only a secondary criterion in erotic relationships, does not construct social relations 
in the same way as a society that does prioritize this identity in its perception of 
social relations and sexuality: economic relations, educational relations, power 
relations, and political relations should be interpreted according to these atti- 
tudes. Of course, the division of the human being into two sexes also exists in 
Greece and Rome—no one would deny this—but it is one division among oth- 
ers, and functions quite differently in different areas of human activity. 

The idea of a norm based on the alignment of sex and gender and the construc- 
tion of a gender binary, as formulated in studies concerned with contemporary 
Western societies, is a legitimate one, but it cannot be applied indiscriminately to 
all societies: in Greece and Rome, the polarity of gender groups together differ- 
ent social and cultural characteristics, and it cannot be assimilated to our highly 
contemporary division into “masculine” and “feminine.” These poles do not 


4 On these issues, see, among others, Butler 1990 and Fassin 2002. 
5 Mesli 2006. 
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define the ideal alignment between cultural representation and biological sex, 
insofar as the differences are not systematically thought of in terms of sex differ- 
ence. For instance, in Rome the mollis or the effeminatus is considered outside the 
norm, but not because he is equated with the female sex: other criteria are taken 
into account, which mark out the terrain of Roman manliness,° criteria that are 
detached from the Ancients’ real attitudes toward “real” women. 

I am not proposing here, at the end of my specific examination of sexual re- 
lationships between women, to put forward a general theory of ancient gender 
systems. However, the study of representations relating to sex between women is 
certain to offer new elements and fill in some gaps in this field. 


Ancient “sexuality”: the anachronism of symmetry 


Both in Greece and in Rome, the way each partner is separately perceived is cen- 
tral to the Ancients’ representation of sexual relationships. People do not “make 
love” in an undifferentiated way: the actions of one partner are not perceived the 
same way as the other partner’s actions, and each behavior is always evaluated 
according to the partner’s specific characteristics (what is considered abnormal 
for one partner may not be so for the other). And yet, my research makes visible 
a difference in the literary and iconographic treatment of erotic practices be- 
tween women, in contrast to other kinds of erotic practices. This inquiry has also 
shown that the general criteria usually applied in the moral evaluation of sexual 
practices are not applied to sex between women. 

This lack of symmetry, to which our society is little accustomed, has often 
led to anachronisms or shortcuts in our understanding of ancient sexuality. Some 
scholars have produced diagrams that display a balance,’ configured in a binary 
and symmetrical fashion (man/woman; active/passive). Some have thought there 
was an influence of boys’ initiation rites on rituals involving young girls. Some 
have tried to establish a parallel between the figure of the kivatdog and that of 
the tpiBGc, and to perceive them as figures that, taken together, structure an 
imaginary. However, at a time when the figure of the Kivatd0g was a frequent 
feature of Greek texts, the topic did not yet exist; and when the term did appear 
(at the end of the first century CE), the woman/woman couple was not con- 
ceived of in the same dissymmetrical terms as the man/cinaedus couple. While the 
cinaedus is the opposing counterpart to the hoplite, or, in a different context, to 
the vir romanus, the tribade has no comparable position vis-d-vis “the feminine”: 


6 On the polarity that structures ancient manliness, see, for the Greek context, Winkler’s work 
on the hoplite/cinaedus continuum; for the Roman context, see Mesli, on the figures (other than 
the “feminine”) formed in opposition to the vir, and Dupont and Eloi, on Roman eroticism and 
Greece as “included otherness.” 

7 See, for instance, the indispensable work of Williams and Parker, who nonetheless present 
overly symmetrical and regular panoramas of ancient sexuality (Parker 1997, pp. 49 and 58-59; 
Williams 1999, p. 161; see also Meyer-Zwiftelhoffer 1995, p. 95 sq.). 
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the ancient imaginary does not cast her as the lover of a submissive, feminine, 
or passive woman. More generally, the central role that the figure of the cinaedus 
plays in the preoccupations of Greeks and Romans is not at all comparable to the 
place the ancient imaginary allocates to sexual relations between women. 


Dreaming, imagining, creating 


In order to illustrate this point, I will take the liberty of an anachronistic compar- 
ison. In the film Belle du Jour (1967), Luis Bunuel wonderfully captures a fantasy 
at work in twentieth-century imaginaries, the fantasy of the prostitute. Through 
this figure, he does not simply bring to the screen a behavior condemned as 
immoral; she functions in a double way, as both projection of the self and object 
of desire. The figure of the kivatéoc has sometimes been interpreted as a simple 
incarnation of the anti-citizen, embodying the values society condemns. How- 
ever, the Greek texts that deal with the kivatdoc are too numerous for this figure 
to express nothing more than a rejection (and the same is true of Roman texts on 
molles and cinaedi). Winkler has made the ambivalent workings of this imaginary 
construction admirably clear®: from taboos created by norms and by the weight 
of social judgment, fantasies of transgression are born. Like Belle du Jour, this 
antivirile figure attracts and fascinates men to the same degree as it disgusts them. 

The woman who has sex with other women is absolutely not the same sort 
of imaginary or fantasmatic construction. She does not embody the threatening 
image of a manly, strong woman, an emanation of fantasies about the feminine; 
still less is she an image to which a man of ancient times might relate with simul- 
taneous attraction and repulsion. If women involved in same-sex relations find 
no place on the axis that runs between the two poles of gender, that is because 
that axis takes men as its measure. My point is not to denounce male domina- 
tion, but to bring to light one consequence of male domination as it played out 
in Greece and Rome. The world constructed by this domination was not one 
where the all-powerful male, whoever he might be, reigned over women who 
were victims of oppression; on the contrary, in this system men were also the 
victims of oppression, because this imperious norm of masculinity (which took 
on different forms in Athens and in Rome) was everything. If there is no possible 
parallel between the different forms of male sexuality and female sexuality, and 
thus no possible parallel between an anachronistic “male homosexuality” and 
“female homosexuality,” it is because, except for female—female relations, all 
configurations can be located along this axis where everything (even the femi- 
nine) is thought in relation to masculinity. 

In this way, fantasies, artistic creations, and the dreams dreamt in distant 
societies all contribute to our understanding of these societies. While Greek pro- 
ductions testify to the Ancients’ great interest in Ganymede’s abduction by Zeus, 


8 Winkler 1990, pp. 45-70. 
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while Roman painting offers endless examples of the sexual positions and erotic 
myths the Roman citizen enjoyed looking at, another characteristic of these so- 
cieties is the rarity, in the discourse that has come down to us, of daydreaming or 
aesthetics about an eroticism specific to women. 


Outside the scope of the sexual: female pre-homosexual categories 


In order to extend the panorama sketched out by David Halperin in his foun- 
dational works on sexuality in Antiquity and the construction of male homo- 
sexuality, I would like to propose some further categories or lines of thinking. 
Halperin identifies “four pre-homosexual categories”: effeminacy; paederasty; 
friendship or male love; and passivity or inversion.’ It is easy to see that these 
categories overflow the framework of “sexuality” as we understand it today, 
and are also pre-heterosexual categories: this is the case with effeminacy, which 
refers to individual practices not linked to a particular partner and is evaluated 
according to social criteria; it is also the case with friendship, which forms the 
basis of a positively valued relationship between men, and may include a physical 
dimension—or may not.!? 

In the case of female pre-homosexuality and its genealogical branches, which 
will later grow together with other imaginary and discursive constructions to 
arrive, still later, at our contemporary categories: it turns out that very few of 
these ancient elaborations belong to the sphere of the sexual as we conceive of 
it today, still less to the Ancients’ conception of a fully developed eroticism. In 
fact, the present study has brought to light the following elements that emerge— 
simultaneously or successively—depending on the period or the type of discourse: 


— amorous and erotic tension without a consummated physical relation; 

— social illegibility tied to the lack of differentiation between partners; 

— a gender shift that is not systematized or articulated in terms of the active/ 
passive binary; 

— physical excess that is not socially inscribed as erotic; 

— an essentially discursive imaginary, not figured in images or embodied by 
real people. 


Considered in isolation or out of context, these characteristics have sometimes 
given credence to the idea of a hypersexual tribade, the paradigm of the active 
partner, physically deformed or equipped with a dildo—following sixteenth- 
and seventeenth-century medical definitions. Others have seen the stirrings of a 
tender, sentimental Sapphic love, the emergence of love between equals—along 
the model of nineteenth-century poetry. But once again, we must be wary of 


9 Halperin 2000, republished in Halperin 2002, pp. 104-137, quotation p. 109. 
10 On the relevance of such approaches, see Boquet 2007 on the “branch of friendship in Late 
Antiquity and the High Medieval Period.” 
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optical illusions: even though certain elements may strike us as familiar, or seem 
closely akin to representations from the Middle Ages, the Renaissance, or the 
modern period, a category only has meaning within a system, and the value sys- 
tem of the Ancients was not ours. 

Unlike what happens with male pre-homosexuality, the constitutive elements 
of female pre-homosexual categories very rarely refer to sexual practices other 
than those between women. The asymmetry of the apparatus of gender in Greek 
and Roman society appears clearly in this. 

So even though it is crucial not to view sex identity as central to the consti- 
tution of the categories through which the ancient subject defined himself or 
herself, the sex identity of the person with whom a woman engages in sexual 
relations clearly plays an important role. This overdetermination by sex may ap- 
pear paradoxical in a socioerotic system that, as far as men are concerned, is not 
based on the partner’s sex identity. 

While David Halperin introduced, in 1997, the idea of a“first homosexuality 
—that is, a sort of ancient pre-homosexual category closer to the modern cat- 


oll 


egory of “female homosexuality” than the male pre-homosexual categories are 
to our modern “male homosexuality”’—my study has clearly demonstrated its 
existence, by assembling an extensive corpus of documents!” and close analyses, 
with detailed attention to ancient contexts of production. But my findings also 
bring to light other important elements: the changing place that society assigns 
to relations between women comes to define, for each era and each context, the 
limits of the domain of erés and the limits of its inscription in the social field. 
In this sense, relations between women can reveal a great deal about dominant 
norms and shared values, and deserve to be taken into account in any future re- 
search about “ancient sexuality.” 

Finally, and above all, Michel Foucault has fully shown in his work on the 
process of subjectification that modern sexuality, this “link people are required 
to forge with their identity, which takes the form of subjectivity”!? was an appa- 
ratus unknown to earlier societies under what he calls the regime of aphrodisia. 
Unlike today’s psychic interiority, where sex identity and sexuality take pride 
of place, the ancient relationship to the self was formulated through an ethical 
exteriority, by techniques of the self, the aphrodisia among them. Erés between 
women, written or sung in public socio-political contexts, should also from now 
on be integrated into our approaches to ancient societies and our reflections on 
the processes of ancient subjectivation: a human being, traversed by multiple 
forces, in a world of flux and movement where erés makes light of the physical 
and moral boundaries of our post-modern societies. 


11 Halperin [1997a] 2002. 

12 In our field, no inquiry can be considered exhaustive: more research is needed, for example, 
on the magical papyri from Roman Egypt in the second and third century ce and their own 
cultural context. Furthermore, advances in the work of archaeologists, epigraphers, and papyr- 
ologists are constantly expanding the ancient corpus we study. 

13 Foucault [1978] 1994, p. 570. 
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